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III. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PERIOD. 
AFTER the year 1870, yachting in this 
country broadened out — became diffused. 
For the first twenty years, it had been 
almost wholly confined to New York and its 
vicinity, and down to the end of the year 
1869, twenty-five years after the parent 
club had been organized, there were not 
many more than a dozen yacht clubs in the 
whole country. There were, however, very 
many small sailing craft held by individual 
owners, and from this time on, these, in 
various sections, have banded themselves 
together, and formed yacht clubs, with 
very beneficial results. Designing, and the 
draughting of sail and spar plans, which, 
previous to this, had been confined to 
professionals, builders, riggers, and sail- 
makers, has been studied by the young 
men of the clubs, and the result has been 
a great improvement in the appearance; as 
well as the performance, of American 
yachts. Young men whose privilege it has 
‘been to travel, have studied the methods 
of British yachtsmen, and the designs of 
British yachts, and have returned to this 
country with enlarged ideas as to the future 
possibilities of the sport, and the result is a 
type of yacht suited to our shallow and 
generally smooth waters, which combines 
in her design and rig some of the best 
features of the British yacht. The old 
notion that a body could be moved over 
the water easier than through it has been 
found to be untenable, and we are building 
now, vessels of more moderate beam and 
of increased depth. In ballasting the 
yacht, also, there has been an immense 
improvement. Formerly, it was not 
thought that anything more expensive 


than scrap-iron or paving-stones could be 
afforded for ballast, and it was a great ad- 
vance when we got to moulding the iron to 
fit the frames, and in this manner lowering 
the ballast and securing increased stability 
with less weight than before. The substi- 
tution of lead for iron was another advance, 
and for sharp-bottom boats the placing of 
the lead outside is an improvement. Our 
old-fashioned, flat-bottom, light-draught 
boats, however, do not need it there, and 
in some instances it has proved a detri- 
ment, and has had to be removed. 

In rigging and in canvas, we have been 
constantly improving; wire has entirely 
superseded rope for standing rigging, and 
the bringing of the head stay to the knight 
heads with runners from the mast-head aft, 
has given a stability to the mast which pre- 
vents the canvas from getting out of shape 
in strong breezes. ‘This, of course, neces- 
sitates a double-head sail instead of the 
one large jib formerly used, and although 
there is in this substitution a loss of pro- 
pelling power in moderate breezes, a defect 
of the old rig is cured by this substitution, 
and the yacht is handier in a reefing 
breeze. Formerly, when the wind in- 
creased so that the mainsail of the sloop 
had to be reefed, there was a difficulty in 
reducing the forward canvas. A reef was 
clumsy in a #b; a bonnet — for a yacht — 
nine-tenths of whose service is in whole 
sail breezes, was scarcely to be thought of, 
and a“bob jib” was an abomination. 
With the double-head sail, the difficulty is 
obviated, and generally, the small jib can 
be carried in any breeze to which the usual 
service of a yacht exposes her; and at all 
events, she can always carry the fore stay- 
sail. A’ mistake made by sailing masters 


1 The first of this series was printed in the June number. 
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at the first introduction of the double-head 
sails, was that, in racing, they took in the 
jib first. This should never be done, as 
long as it can be carried; as there is but 
slight propelling power in the staysail. 

The advantage, however, of the large 
jib is so apparent, that some of the yachts 
have their forestays fitted so that they can 
be come up with at will, and the big jib can 
be used, if necessary, in races; while, for 
ordinary sailing or cruising, the handier 
double sails are used. From year to year, 
however, we have been improving, and 
where we formerly used ordinary canvas, 
such as was made for coasters generally, 
now, for a yacht of any pretensions, the 
canvas is manufactured especially for her, 
and of narrow cloth. 

It was in 1870, that the Eastern Yacht 
Club — now one of the most important in 


the country — was organized. The Dor- 
chester and the Manhattan also came into 
existence this year, and were followed next 
year by the Seawanhaka and the New Jer- 
sey, the latter securing the old quarters of 
the New York club at the Elysian Fields. 
From this time on, clubs have multiplied 
to an enormous extent, and especially in the 
New England States. All the lake ports 
have their yacht clubs, and there are three 
or four on the Pacific Coast. The South, 
too, has its yacht clubs, some of them very 
thriving organizations. In Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Charleston, Savannah, St. 
Augustine, Mobile, and New Orleans, 
yachting is active. Still, these organiza- 
tions are all comparatively young, the 
Quaker City, at Philadelphia, having been 
born in 1876, and the Mobile not until 
1883. 
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So, then, the interest of the public at large 
still centered around the operations of the 
New York club, and especially in its defense 
of the America’s Cup. We all rememberthe 
furore of excitement that there was here, 
last season, when the cutter Genesta came, 
and the Caméria, when she came for it, 
aroused quite as much interest, if not 
more. The mosquitos at Sandy Hook fed 
on a small army of reporters for a week 
before she arrived; and Mr. Ashbury’s 
movements were chronicled in the daily 
papers, as those of Sir Richard Sutton’s were 
last summer ; and on the day of the race, 
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which was August 8, 1870, nearly all down- 
town business was suspended, and Broad 
and New streets were well nigh deserted, 
for all New York was upon the water ; and 
if at the Light-ship and the finish there 
were not as many excursion steamers as 
there were last summer, it was because in 
1870 there were not as many in this harbor 
as now. 

The Cambéria had to sail for the cup as 
the America first sailed for it— against the 
whole fleet. © Mr. Ashbury protested 
against this, claiming that the word 
“match” in the deed of gift meant a duel 
between two vessels only, and that the New 
York club was bound to put a single rep- 
resentative vessel against the Camdria ; 
but the club, by a vote of 18 to 1 (only 
yacht owners can vote), decided that 


inasmuch as the America was obliged to sail 
against the whole fleet in order to win the 
cup, so all subsequent competitors for it 
must do the same. In this race, how- 
ever, none but schooners started, and 
of these, counting in the Cambria, there 
were twenty-five, but only fifteen finished. 
The little /agic won on elapsed, as well as 
corrected time ; and on elapsed time, the 
Dauntless was second. On corrected time, 
however, the /d/er was second, Si/vie third, 
and America fourth. The Cambria was 
tenth on corrected time. Mr. Ashbury, 
with the Caméria, accompanied the New 
York Yacht Club on its annual cruise, and 
there was a series of races at Newport 
which are memorable. 

The whole fleet raced from New London 
to Newport, telegraphing on and obtaining 


1 Original owners Wm. and John Jacob Astor, Shepard Homans and a dozen others; present owner C. H. Bliven. 
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the consent of some gentlemen of that 
place to await the arrival of the yachts and 
time them. The Zida/ Wave was the win- 
ner, with the Caméria well in front. 

August 16, 1870, began, at Newport, a 
series of races the most brilliant and in- 
teresting in the history of American yacht- 
ing. 

The race upon this day was for two cups 
of 50 guineas each for schooners and sloops, 
presented by Mr. Ashbury, and a cup of 
the same value, presented by members of 
the New York Yacht Club, for the second 
schooner in on time allowance. This was 
to afford the Cambria an opportunity of 
sailing in the match. She could not 
go for her own cup, but in case she came 
first, she could change places with the 
second boat and take the prize. The course 
was the regular one, from off Fort Adams, 
around the Block Island buoy and return, 
and there started thirteen schooners and 
four sloops. No one cared much for the 
sloops in those days, and perchance should 
a schooner again come for the America’s 
Cup, the two-masted vessels would again 
come into fashion. I think, however, that 
this is doubtful, for I believe that as racing 
craft, their day has passed on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

The little Magic again came in a victor, 
with the Camdria only 26 seconds behind 
her in actual time. Sothe A/agic took the 
Ashbury Cup and the Cambéria had the 
subscription cup, while the sloop Gracie 
took the Ashbury Cup for yachts of her 
rig. 

Next day, August 17, 1870, the schooners 
Cambria and Palmer sailed a race over the 
Block Island course for a 50-guinea cup. 
This was Mr. Ashbury’s standing wager, 
and for this, he was willing to sail any 
or all of the schooners of the club in 











succession. Their ratings for this match 
were: 

YACHT, OWNER, | AREA. * 
Cambria . | James Ashbury. . | 2,105.8 sq. ft. 
Palmer Rutherford Stuyvesant - 


| 2937%-9 








The race began with a moderate breeze 
from south-west, backing to south-south- 
west and freshening to a good whole sail 
breeze. Evidently, the Palmer was the 
better boat, and she won by nearly seven 
minutes. 

Next day, the Caméria’s match with the 
Idler came off, and it was the only one of all 
her matches which she won. As I sailed 
on the Cambria, on this race, I am perhaps 
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better competent to tell the reason of the 
Idler’s defeat than most of those who have 
written about it. The two yachts scored 














as follows: 

YACHT. | OWNER, | AREA, 
COMB. s . « — Ashbury . . . | 2,105.8 sq. ft. 
Or «es we “homas Durant. . . | 1,934.6 ‘ 











The club record of this race says that the 
wind was fresh from south-west. The direc- 
tion is correct, but the expression of force 
is misleading, as the wind was just a fair 
whole sail breeze. During the previous 
day and night there had been a good 
breeze from south-south-west, and the 
yachts on the starboard tack, heading about 
south, encountered a rather troublesome 
head sea. The Caméria went off with the 
lead, the Zad/er in her wake, as both reached 
to the southward. As from time to time I 
allowed my head to get above the Cambria’s 
rail to glance at the boat in her wake, I 
saw plainly that she was gradually eating 
across our wake and gaining position on 
our weather quarter. Suddenly, about a 
half hour after leaving the Brenton’s Reef 
Light-ship, the /d/er tacked, and it became 
a serious question with us whether we 
should allow her to go off alone. The 
plain rules of racing required that we 
should go around after her, but the south- 
ern tack was so manifestly the best, the 
westerly tide being on our lee bow, that we 
continued on. We were more than satis- 
fied with this course when, upon tacking 
later on, the yacht’s head came up to west- 
by-south, and sometimes west-south-west, 
and we weathered the /d/er very neatly, 
and fetched the mark; and at the finish, 
the Cambria had the race by nearly 8m., 
corrected time. 

But then I learned that the reason for 
the /dler’s tacking and leaving us was, 
that the plate to which the bob-stay sets 
up had drawn out of the stem, and she 
could no longer head the sea, without 
danger of losing bowsprit and masts. On 
the port tack, the seawas more abeam, and 
to a strap through the hawser-holes a tackle 
was got to the bowsprit end, and the course 
was completed. I am certain, however, 
that the /d/er lost more than eight minutes, 
and therefore, but for this accident, she 
would have won. It must be remembered 


that at this time neither /d/er nor Palmer 
were what they were made to be later on, 
very extensive alterations having been 
made in both yachts, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Henry Steers. 











At this time the late Henry G. Stebbins 
was the commodore of the club, and Mr. 
Wm. P. Douglass was the vice-commodore, 
Mr. J. G. Bennett was the rear commodore, 
and before the fleet left Newport to pro- 
ceed to the eastward, in continuation of its 
cruise, Mr. Bennett offered a cup to be 
raced for on or after September 5, on the 
return of the fleet to Newport, by schooners 
solely, the course to be over what has since 
been known as the long Newport Course, 
from the Light-ship on Brenton’s Reef to 
and around the Block Island buoy; thence, 
to the Sow and Pigs’ Light-ship, and back 
to the place of departure, without allow- 
ance of time ; each yacht to subscribe $25, 
to be invested in a cup for the second 
schooner, or for the Dauntless should she 
be first ; this second prize to be determined 
by allowance of time. At the same time, 
Mr. Douglass offered a prize for schooners, 
to be sailed on the 6th of September, from 
the Light-ship on Brentons’ Reef to the 
Block Island buoy and return, without al- 
lowance of time, with $25 subscripton, as in 
the Bennett race for second schooner, with 
allowance of time to be given to the 
Sappho, if first. 

At the same time, Mr. Ashbury 
offered a prize for schooners and one 
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also for sloops, to be sailed September 7, 
from Bateman’s Point around the Block 
Island buoy and return, with time allow- 
ance ; but if no sloops enter, then the first 
schooner to take both prizes; and Mr. 
Rutherford Stuyvesant offered a prize for 
the Cambria, if she was either first or 
second schooner on allowance of time, thus 
making a race for her, as she could not 
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win her own cup. Having thus arranged 
for plenty of sport on the return, the club 
£ went on to the eastward, sailing first to 
New Bedford ; and I presume that the en- 
trance of the fleet into that old whaling 
port will never be forgotten by those who 
witnessed it; the Dauntless and Cambria 
coming in nearly side by side, before a 
fresh breeze, carrying square foresails and 
fore top-sails, water-sails and ring-tail even, 
until they rounded to at the anchorage, 
and then letting everything come down 
by the run. 
At Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard, which 
was the next stopping place, the fleet was 


caught in a north-east gale, which came on 
suddenly in the night, and a few of the 
yachts were blown ashore. The rest, and 
among them the Caméria, succeeded in get- 
ting under way, and made a harbor at Ed- 
gartown. 

After the return of the fleet to Newport, 
the first of the series of arranged races 
noted above, namely, that for the Bennett 
Cup, was sailed September 8, with a fresh 
breeze, south-east, the starters being the 
Cambria, Sappho, Palmer, Vesta, Tidal 
Wave, Idler, Madeleine, Halcyon, Phantom 
and Madgie. The only two timed on the 
conclusion of the sixty-four-mile course 


1 Original owner Franklin Osgood ; afterwards J. Lester Wallack and Rufus Hatch. She had formerly been called the 


Madgie. She was built in Philadelphia. 





Present owner Chas. G. Weld, of Boston. 














were the Palmer at 6h. 34m., P.M., and 
the Cambria, 6h. 38m., P.M. The Sappho 
lost main topmast and split mainsail. The 
Cambria took the subscription cup. The 
other races of this series were postponed 
until after arrival in New York, but on 
September 9, the Cambria, Phantom and 
Madeleine sailed a match over the regular 
Block Island course for a 50-guinea cup ; 
and with a fresh breeze south-south-west, 
the Phantom beat the Cambria 23m. 53s.; 
and the Madeleine, which came second, 
beat the British schooner gm. 43s., after 
having been crippled by carrying away one 
of her bowsprit shrouds at the beginning 
of the race. This was the most crushing 
defeat which the Cambria encountered 
while in this country. The citizens of New- 
port now, in teturn for nearly a month’s 
patronage by so fine a fleet as this, and in 
honor of Mr. Ashbury, offered a cup valued 
at $500, with a subscription club cup for 
second schooner ; and this race, one of the 
most notable in the club’s history, was sailed 
September 11, over the regular club course. 

There were eleven schooners started, but 
only four—the Palmer, Phantom, Daunt- 
less and Cambria—-were timed on the re- 
turn. The start was made in a light air 
from south-west, which increased afterwards 
to a fair sailing breeze, and the yachts beat 
down to the buoy and rounded it. Just 
after getting all fancy kites aloft for the 
run back, the wind shifted in a hard squall 
to north-east, settling into that point, after 
the squall had passed, a reefing breeze 
with rain. Every yacht in the fleet save 
the Cambria met with more or less mishap, 
the Dauntless losing fore topmast. 

The yachts arrived in the order given 
above, the Phantom (at that time flag-ship) 
taking the City Cup, and the Palmer, 
“scooping,” the subscription prize. The 
Cambria was a long way astern of the 
Dauntless, and the rest of the fleet did not 
arrive until long after night-fall. 

On the return of the fleet to this city, 
the racing was resumed, the New York 
gentlemen apparently determined to give 
Mr. Ashbury all the sport he desired, and 
to send the Caméria home with her locker 
full of cups. The season was getting ad- 
vanced, and the honored visitor was be- 
coming a trifle impatient, desiring to get 
home before the storms of the winter came 
on; so, on September 28, the Newport 
prizes, left over, were sailed for at the same 
time; vzz., the cup offered by Mr. Douglass 
without allowance with Mr. Ashbury’s cup 
for sloops and schooners, both cups to go to 
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best schooner if no sloops started, and the 
cup offered by Mr. Rutherford Stuyvesant 
for the Cambria if she was either first or 
second; and the course was from buoy 
No. 5% off the Point of Sandy Hook, 
twenty miles to windward and return. In 
this race, the Cambria was nowhere. The 
Dauntless won the Douglass Cup, the Zidal 
Wave, the Ashbury Cups, and the JZade- 
Zeine the Stuyvesant Cup. 

October 13, the great match of the 
Sappho and Cambria was sailed twenty 
miles to leeward from the Sandy Hook 
Light-ship and return for a 50-guinea cup, 
the race to be made in five and a half 
hours. The Sappho beat the Cambria, 
50m. 50s. in this race, the wind being 
strong from north-west. The race was not 
made inside of the stipulated time, how- 
ever, and no prize was given. 

Next day, the Dauntless and Cambria 
raced for 50 guineas, twenty miles to wind- 
ward from buoy No. 5 off the Hook, and 
return, and the Dauntless won by 12m. 30s. 
actual, and 7m. 18s. corrected time. 

This satisfied Mr. Ashbury, and he soon 
after took the steamer for home; Captain 
Tannock taking the yacht across, and one 
more grand ocean race, between the Sap- 
pho and Dauntless, in which the Sappho 
won by 12m. 45s., earning the title of 
“ Queen of the Seas,” concluded the yacht- 
ing of this racing year. 

During the ensuing winter, as it was 
tolerably certain that Mr. Ashbury was to 
return with a new yacht, the measurement 
of the club was changed, so that the skim- 
ming dish should have rather the best of 
it, in competing with the deep keel yachts, 
and cubical contents were substituted for 
superficial area. I think it is the fairest 
system of measurement ever adopted by 
this or any other club. As showing its 
operations, I will give the following entries 
for the twenty-fifth annual regatta which 
was Sailed June 22, 1871: 











SCHOONERS. 

YACHT. | OWNERS. | CUBIC FEET. 
Tidal Wave . |Wm.Voorhis. . ... . 3269 
ae ee 2233 
Madeleine. . — ae 3824 
Wanderer. . uis J. Lorillard . . . . 5346 
Alarm . . . | A.C. Kingsland a. 
Columbia . . | Frank Osgood ..... 4861 
er. . . » | Thomas C, Durant 2932 
Foam . . . | Sheppard Homans 2496 
Sunshine . . | E.BurdGrubb..... 850 
Magic . .. . Lester Wallack . . . . | 2492 
Dauntless. . ames Gordon Bennett, Jr. . | 7124 
Tarolinta . . a ge « «6 & 3629 
Rambler . . — H. Banker . ... 5909 
Bee 5 ft ts orge W. Kidd .... 1806 
sagehe « © « | Wwe OE se ct 7431 
Dees « 6 PME as ig tt 4504 
Halcyon James R. Smith. .... 2864 
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SLOOPS. 

YACHT. | OWNERS, | CUBIC FEET. 
Breeze . . . | A.C. Kingsland, Jr. . . . 505 
Gene... . « [We iw 1473 
Ariadne . . | Theodore A.Strange. . . 558 
Addie . . William H. Langley ... 1099 
Vixen . . Ludlow Livingston. . . . 707 








It is said that after a season of as great 
excitement as that of 1870, the next one 
may be counted on as being rather dull ; 
but this was not the case during the season 
of 1871. Probably the certainty that Mr. 
Ashbury was again coming for the cup 
kept the interest from flagging, and then, 
in addition to this, Mr. Bennett had been 
elected commodore, and the young ele- 
ment in the club was in control. It was at 
this regatta that Mr. Bennett’s challenge 
cups for schooners and sloops were first 
sailed for, and the great controversy as to 
the South-west Spit buoy arose. Before 
this, the yachts of the club had always 
turned buoy No. 10, and therefore there 
ought not to have been a question about 
the matter ; but as part of the fleet turned 
No. 10, and part No. 8%, and as if No. 10 
was the right mark, the /a/er won, while if 
No. 8% was the turning-point, the Zzda/ 
Wave won, and as the club excursion boat 
went and laid at No. 8%, while the judges’ 
tug lingered at No. 10, the matter was 
complicated, and was referred to Mr. Geo. 
W. Blunt, pilot commissioner, to the 
Hydrographic Office, at Washington, and 
to various Sandy Hook pilots. 

All of the pilots said: “Although buoy 
8% is on the Spit, No. 10 is the proper 
Spit buoy, and if you attempt to turn 8%, 
with twenty-two feet of water, you will go 
aground.” Mr. Blunt and the Hydro- 
graphic Office said, “8% being on the 
Spit, is the Spit buoy,” and the TZida/ 
Wave was given the race, but the club 
since that time has ordered its yachts to 
turn both buoys, so that there can be no 
mistake. 

At this regatta, there was also another 
innovation, the effect of the ascendency of 
the young and progressive element. ‘Two 
prizes, one of $600 for schooners, and one 
of $400 for sloops, were offered open to 
yachts of any recognized yacht club, and 
for these, in addition to the sloops named 
above, there entered the Peer/ess, Atlantic 
club; the Kaiser Wilhelm, Brooklyn 
club, and the Coming, Eastern Club. 
There were no outside schooners, no other 
club than the New York, even down to 
this date, having any boats of that rig 
large enough to compete here. 
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The Zidal Wave took all three cups : the 
Bennett challenge, the subscription and the 
regular club cup; the Co/umdia, then brand 
new, being second. The sloop Addie, took 
allthree prizes ; the Gracie coming second. 

This seems curious to us now, but at 
that time, the Gracie was a very different 
yacht from what she is at present. The 
judges who decided this question of the 
buoys were Messrs. Philip Schuyler, Stuart 
M. Taylor and William Butler Duncan. 

On June 27, in this year— 1871 — 
the Brooklyn Yacht Club first became 
prominent, and at its regatta, all the prin- 
cipal schooners of the New York Yacht 
Club appeared as starters. As previously 
stated, Mr. Jacob Voorhis, Jr., owner of 
the Madeleine, and a millionaire, had been 
elected as its commodore, and had carried 
with him many of the New York owners. 
Some of them never knew of their being 
proposed for membership, until they re- 
ceived the notification of the club secre- 
tary, with a receipt for initiation fee and a 
year’s dues, which had been paid by Com- 
modore Voorhis. 

The measurement was by the old New 
York rule of superficial area, under which 
the Columbia went in at 1,694 feet ; Daunt- 
less, 1,924, and Sappho, 1,979. The Daunt- 
Zess came in first and won the prize, with- 
out allowance; but the club and union 
prizes were given to the Madeleine by three 
seconds. There is good reason for saying 
at this lapse of time, that the decision was 
a mistaken one, and that it was only be- 
cause she was “Our Commodore’s” yacht 
that these prizes were awarded to her, the 
Columbia having won them, beyond a doubt. 
The sloop Gracie took the prize without 
allowance, and the Union prize, beating 
the Addie 4m. 238.; but not belonging to 
the club, she could not win the club prize, 
and that was captured by the Addie, which 
beat the Xa/e over 14 minutes. 

The decision in favor of the Madeleine 
was the first thing which caused the decline 
and fall of the Brooklyn club. It was 
evidently so unjust that Mr. Osgood with- 
drew, and carried several others with him ; 
and although the club had a seeming pros- 
perity for a couple of years after this, it 
was hollow. Mr. Osgood sent the follow- 
ing letter to the regatta committee, 
Messrs. W. W. Van Dyke, Alonzo Slote, 
W. B. Nichols, John H. Lewis and S. P. 
Bunker : 


GENTLEMEN: I suppose it is only necessary for 


me to draw your attention to the unaccountable mis- 
take in your decision in regard to the race yesterday, 














to have you rectify the error. The time which elapsed 
between the passing of the home stake boat by the Co/- 
umbia and the Madeleine is incorrectly given, being 
3m. 13S., instead of Im. 13s. The time was obtained 
from your own appointed time-keeper. Unquestion- 
ably, to my mind, Commodore Voorhis must be fully 
aware of the actual difference in the time of arrival of 
our respective boats, as on an occasion like this every 
yacht owner knows the time of his passing the home 
stake boat. Iam prepared to furnish you with full 
proof to substantiate my claim of having fairly 
beaten the Madeleine. 
June 28, 1871. 

Two or three times, summer residents at 
Cape May have induced the New York 
yachtsmen to come down there and sail a 
race, and the first time that this occurred 
was in this season of 1871. Attracted by 
the offer of two $1,000 cups, one for 
schooners and one for sloops, open to any 
yacht-club in the world, several of the 
schooners of the New York club and 
sloops of that and other clubs went down. 
They found a miserable harbor, very diffi- 
cult of entrance, and an open roadstead 
with poor anchorage outside; and came 
home vowing that nothing should tempt 
them there again. 

These were the yachts which went 
down. Schooners: Sappho, Daunt- 
less, Rambler, Alarm, Wanderer, 
Columbia, Palmer, Madeleine, Tidal 
Wave, Madgie, Eva and Sun- 
shine. Sloops: Gracie and 
Vindex, of the New York, and 
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Daphne of the Atlantic club. The race 
was sailed July 4, from a point off the 
hotels at Cape May, to and around the 
Five Fathom Light-ship ; thence five miles 
northeast to a stake-boat, and back to 
the place of departure, a total distance of 
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If the affair was remarkable 


39% miles. 
for anything, it was for the sailing of the 


schooner Wanderer on the passage down. 
In a nice working breeze dead ahead, she 
beat the Sappho and Dauniless 


handsomely. In an all day beat, | 
the breeze steady, she led the 
Dauntless about an hour and 
the Sappho over an hour 
and a quarter. And she 
has never sailed remark- 
ably well since. Cap- 
tain “ Bob ” Fish was 
on board of her 
on this occasion, 
and said on 
arrival at 
Cape May, 



























BOSTON, 


that he could make her do better. He got 
permission to alter her trim, and did so, 
and the next day, in the race, she was 
nowhere. 

The Sappho was bound up too tight. 
Next day, the lanyards of her rigging were 
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eased a trifle, and she beat all the other 
yachts with ease. 

The Dauntless, Sappho and Wanderer 
raced from Sandy Hook to the Cape May 
Light-ship for a $500 cup, a little private 
arrangement ; and as stated, the Wanderer 
won. The schooner Dreadnought made 
her first appearance in this trip to Cape 
May, but her performance on the way 
down did not warrant Captain Samuels in 
entering her for the race, and although she 
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iron, for one thing, and I think that in time, 
iron will supersede wood entirely for the 
hulls of yachts. Then, too, she had parts 
of the cutter rig; that is, she had the short 
mast and long topmast ; but I think her 
mainsail laced to the boom, and that she 
had a standing jib. She had also a stay to 
the knight heads, and a stay-sail. Mr. Cen- 


ter, who designed her, afterwards had her 
jib to set flying, and found it a great im- 
provement. 
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started with the lot, she did not return, but 
bore up and ran for New York. 

The Sappho took the Citizen’s Cup with 
time allowance, and the Benson Cup (both 
$1000 mugs), beating the Columbia 5m. 5s. 
The Gracie took the Citizens’ Cup for 
sloops, beating the Vindex 2m. 37s. The 
latter yacht was new, and she also em- 
bodied several new principles. She was 


So far as model was concerned, the Vin- 
dex had little in common with the modern 
cutter, being over 17 feet beam ona water- 
line length of 56 feet. She may, however, 
I think, be said to have been the first Amer- 
ican-built sloop that was cutter rigged. 

During the August cruise, this year, 
1871—for the first time the Eastern and 
New York club fleets joined each other 


1 Original owner R. F, Loper; present owner Rutherford Stuyvesant. 
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and, with some few exceptional years, have 
done so eversince. Many New York club 
members joined the Eastern, and some of 
the gentlemen of the Eastern club joined 
the New York. There has been a com- 
munity of interest between them ever since. 
They joined company this year, at Newport, 
and sailed east around Cape Cod and had 
a regatta at Swampscott, Mass., for prizes, 
$1000 for schooners and $500 for sloops, 
offered by the Eastern club, and to be 
sailed according to its rules. There were 
also prizes offered by the citizens of 
Swampscott—$8oo for schooners, and $400 
for sloops, without any time allowance. 

As showing that even as late as 1871, no 
other club than the New York was of much 
importance, I will give the vessels of the 
two clubs and their sizes. The New York 
club entered, schooners : Columbia (220) ; 
Sappho (274) ; Dauntless ra Fleetwing 
(206) ; Dreadnought (275); Idler (133) ; 
Wanderer (187); Zarolinta (178) ; Hal. 
cyon (121) ; Magic (91) ; Zva (81); Foam 
(111) ; Tidal Wave (153) ; Vesta (201) ; 
Sprite (77) ; Rambler (242). 

The Eastern Club had the schooners : 
Rebecca (77); Belle (45); Zdith (47); 
Juniata (81 Vivien (52); Ethel (60 
Julia (80) ; Lanthe (35); Glimpse 
Dawn (41); Silvie (106) ; 
and Zephyr (41). 

In sloops, the New York 
club entered the Vixen t33t3 
Sadie (26); Gracie (58); 
and Vindex (61). 

The Eastern club had 
sloops Alarm (21); Alice 

; Coming (54); Violet 
=f Narragansett (28). 
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Things have changed relatively since 
that time, and to-day the Eastern Club has 
the finest club-house in America, on Mar- 
blehead Neck, and some of its schooners 
—the Ambassadress, Fortuna, Gitana, etc. 
— are the peers of any in the world ; while 
the Puritan, Thetis, and a half-dozen other 
big sloops cannot be beaten by single- 
stick vessels anywhere. 

This course at Swampscott was 39% 
miles in length, and there started thirty- 
three yachts, of which thirty finished the 
course. It was the largest number which 
had ever competed in American waters. 














“ FROLIC,” SAN FRANCISCO, 
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Now-a-days we think nothing of starting 
over a hundred. The Columbia took the 
Eastern Club prize, and also the Swamp- 
scott, and the Gracie took both of the 
sloop prizes. The wind was moderate 
from east-south-east. 

The cup awarded to the Zidal Wave on 
the occasion of the muddle about the buoys 
8% and 10, was not retained by the owner 
of that schooner. He returned it to the 
club, and it was again raced for over the 
Block Island course, August 21, 1871 ; the 
conditions of the deed of gift providing 
that it may be competed for over either of 
these club courses; and to make the 
matter interesting, the flag officers sub- 
scribed foracup for sloops. Eight schoon- 
ers and four sloops started, and the prizes 
were won by the schooner Madge and the 
sloop Sadie. The Sappho made the best 
time, but was beaten 45 4s. by the Madgie 
on time allowance. 

August 22, 1871, an attempt was made 
to sail for the Douglass $1,000 Cup over 
the 64-mile course off New- 
port, and there started the 
schooners Wanderer, Alarm, 
Dauntless, Dreadnought, 
Palmer, Tidal Wave and 
Madgie. Only the Palmer 
and Dauntless were timed at 
the finish, and they did not 
arrive until after nine o’clock 
in the evening, long after the 
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nine-hour limit had expired. August 24, 
a start was made for the Lorillard Cup 
of $1,000 over the long course, but the 
chance of doing the distance in nine hours 
was so remote, that only the Sagpho, 
Palmer and Dreadnought put in an appear- 
ance at the starting line, and a_ thick 
fog prevailing, the judges decided not 
to start the boats. There was, however, 


a good breeze, and Vice-commodore 
Douglass determined to try the Sappho 
over the course alone. 


I was fortunate in 
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having been on board of her on this occa- 
sion, and enjoyed a most beautiful sail, the 
yacht having made the course in less time 
than it had ever, as matter of record, been 
done before. She started at 12h. 12m., 
with wind south-west, and we beat down to 
the buoy, heading south on one tack and 
west on the other, the yacht going a nice 
clean full, and doing better, I thought, than 
if she had been racing. That celebrated 
racing skipper, “ Sam ” Greenwood was at 
the wheel, and he had a way, I thought, of 
pinching the Sappho too much. She would 
work in seven points; but for her best 
work she required eight. Given a good 
clean full within four points of the wind, 
she was the smartest vessel in the whole 
world. On this occasion she rounded the 
Block Island buoy at 3h., 19m., 1os., and, 
running with only working topsails, balloon 
jib topsail and main topmast stay-sail 
for light kites, she turned the Sow and 
Pigs Light-ship at 6h., 30m. She could 
then just lie her course for the finish, 
and arrived there at 8h., om., 3os., 
having made the 64 miles in 7h., 
48m., 30S., beating the record. 
There was another trial for 
the cup over this course August 
25, the Sappho, Dreadnought 
and Madgie starting. The / 
Madgie withdrew when a 
part of the course had 
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I have said that the Brooklyn Yacht 
Club was about this time coming into 
some prominence ; but without the aid of 
the New York it did not make much of a 
show, even as late as August, 1871. It had 
its cruise at the same time as the New York 
club had, and it had a regatta at New 
London, August 25, 1871. The only 
schooners it could boast were the J/ade- 
Jeine (the flag-ship) and Fleur de Lis, at 
that time owned by Mr. John R. Dicker- 
son, the present owner of the Madeleine ; 
and of its sloops were the Addie, Qui Vive, 























“INTREPID.” 


been covered, and the other two made the 
course, but not in nine hours. Their times 
are worth giving, as showing how close the 
Dreadnought, on this occasion, came to the 
Sappho. ‘They were, Sappho, 1oh., 12m., 
os.; Dreadnought, 1oh., 18m., 4s.; a differ- 
ence of 6m., 4s., in favor of the Sappho on 
elapsed time, and in a race of that distance 
on allowance, she would have won. 


Kate, Kaiser Wilhelm, Maggie B., Sophia, 
Mary, Recreation, Jennie, Twilight, West 
Wind, Nettie B., Ada, Nettle, Frolic, Twt- 
light, Carrie, Khedive, Water Lily, Ah Sin, 
Haidee, and Annie. Many of these were 
yachts belonging to New London. The 
Maggie B., at this time, was owned by the 
celebrated “Tom Thumb,” who was a 
member of the Brooklyn club, and had a 
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racing crew of Bridgeport fishermen, who 
made the Maggie very hard to beat. Their 
diminutive owner was immensely popular 
with them. 

The Sophia, another of these sloops, had 
a most melancholy ending, having capsized 
and sunk in the Sound, a few years ago, 
with loss of several lives. 

I mention this regatta of the Brooklyn 
club, because my readers may have thought 
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York club, although the Eastern and the 
Brooklyn, fostered and encouraged by the 
New York, were coming into prominence. 

It was on this cruise of the New York 
club, and while at Newport, that it received 
Mr. Ashbury’s proposition to come here in 
the schooner Livonia for the America’s 
Cup. 

As that gentleman has been somewhat 
misrepresented, I will state exactly what 


“ HOPE.” 


the title of these articles a misnomer, and 
that instead of being a history of American 
yachting, it was simply a history of the 
New York Yacht Club. But in point of 
fact, down to this time, there was little 
else of American yachting save the New 


his proposition was. He was to come 
representing twelve different clubs, and in 
his letter he says distinctly: “If the 
Livonia shall win a majority of the races, 
the cup would then go to the club under 
whose flag I sailed in the last and final 
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race ;” and he wanted a series of twelve 
races. He has been represented as desir- 
ing to sail twelve races, and if he won one 
out of the twelve, to take the cup. I feel 
like saying that Mr. Ashbury was not 
treated over and above fairly by the New 
York club, and am glad to have him set 
right on this important point. 

As I have said, the club received this 
proposition at a regular club meeting 
held on the Dauntless, and some of 
the members were in favor of replying 
and rejecting a proposition which no one 
at the meeting ever dreamed of accepting. 
Others, however, said, “ Let him come and 
we'll make terms with him after he gets 
here,” and Mr. Ashbury was induced to 
bring the Zivonia here under the impres- 
sion that the propositions contained in his 
letter of August 12, which was submitted 
at this meeting, had been accepted. 

The last race of this brilliant series 
at Newport, was for the usual cup pre- 
sented annually by the citizens and valued 
at $1,000, which was sailed August 28, 
over the usual Block Island course. 
There were nine starters, and with the 
usual moderate south-west wind, the 
Palmer, at the Block Island buoy, had a 
long lead and looked a sure winner; but in 
gybing around the buoy, one of Mr. Stuy- 
vesant’s guests was taken overboard by the 
main sheet. He swam towards the stake 
boat anchored near the buoy, and shouted 
to Mr. Stuyvesant to go on, but that gen- 
tleman refused to do so, and rounded to 
and took him on board again, thus giving 
away her chance for this splendid prize, 
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which was finally won by the Sappho, beat- 
ing the Columbia 3m. 8s. ; 

October 2, 1871, after the return of the 
club to New York, the sloop Gracie chal- 
lenged the Addie for the Bennett Cup over 
the New York course, and won it by 22s. 

Then the yachts or some of them went 
on to Newport again to sail the unfinished 
races for the Douglass and Lorillard Cups 
over the long 64-mile course. That for 
the Lorillard Cup was sailed October 9, 
1871, the starters being the Enchantress — 
then owned by Mr. George Lorillard — 
the Palmer, Dreadnought, and Sappho. 
The Dreadnought carried away flying jib 
boom before the start and ran back to the 
harbor. The Zachantress struck a sunken 
rock or wreck running from the Block 
Island buoy to the Sow and Pigs. The 
other two kept on, and the Sappho won, 
making the races in 7h. 24m. 58s., and beat- 
ing her own record. There was a moder- 
ate gale from south-west. 

October 10, the unfinished race for the 
Douglass $1,000 cup was sailed over the 
Newport long course, in a fresh northerly 
breeze; the starters being the Dreadnought, 
Palmer, Madgie, and Wanderer. It was in 
this race, that the Dreadnought immortal- 
ized herself, beating the Pa/mer and finish- 
ing the race in 7h. 33m. 58s., coming within 
nine minutes of the Safpho’s time in the 
preceding race. This concluded the rac- 
ing for this year, except the Livonia races 
for the America’s Cup and those which 
grew out of the visit of that yacht to this 
country, and these I will reserve for a fu- 
ture number. 


[To be continued.] 
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V Al’. is not 
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Ni \ ¢ ble for 
the lightest 


craft, but in 
the season of 
the floods it 
will bear an 
ng a even large boat; 
“72! and as these 
floods come at 
the times when 
— there are apt to 
be many wild duck and 
a few geese on the 
river, I keep at the 
ranch house a small light boat especially 
for use in shooting water fowl; my usual 
course being to send it up the river toa 
convenient point sometime when the wagon 
happens to be going empty toward the set- 
tlement, and then coming down stream in 
it when the water is high enough. The 
current is altogether too swift to make it 
possible to paddle against it ; and it would 
be most slow and tedious work to pole up 
stream over such a bad bottom as that of 
the Little Missouri. Accordingly, what- 
ever shooting I get, must be done while 
drifting down the river. The course of the 
latter is very winding, and in coming round 
the points one can often get close up toa 
flock of ducks or a couple of geese without 
being observed. 
It is pretty good fun to go down the 
stream, even apart from the shooting. The 


scenery in the Bad Lands having for me a 
great attraction from its strange, dzzarre 
wildness; although I suppose it could 
hardly be called really beautiful. In many 
places the river has cut its way through 
lines of hills, making sheer bluffs, that rise 
straight out of the water, and whose faces 
show the lines of parallel strata, of which 
they are composed, with most abrupt clear- 
ness. These strata are composed of lig- 
nites, marls, chalks and clays, and exposure 
to the weather causes them to turn most 
extraordinary colors ; and the face of the 
cliff is thus often marked by broad hori- 
zontal bands of black, red, purple, brown 
and yellow. Floating down stream one 
will thus first be passing between banks over- 
grown with tall cotton-wood trees, then 
going through a region of barren sage 
plains, then again winding and twisting 
through bluffs and hills that are as fantastic 
in color as they are in shape. 

The shooting itself is never as good for 
water fowl, on the Little Missouri or else- 
where throughout the cattle country, as it 
is in the more fertile farm-land prairies to 
the eastward. Still, occasionally, we can 
make fair bags. ‘The little teal are the 
commonest, and least shy of the water 
fowl. As they sit out on a sand bar, they 
often let a boat drift close up to them, and 
it is quite easy also to creep within gun shot 
from the bank. I have killed eleven of 
them with a single barrel. The mallard 
duck, shoveler duck, and broad bill are 
also common, and afford excellent sport. 





AN INDIAN CANOE, 


1 For the benefit of those who were not so fortunate as to see OuT1NG during the past half year, we may say that the first of 


Mr. Roosevelt’s series commenced in March.—Ep. 















These, however, are shyer, and will rarely 
let a boat drift down upon them, unless one 
is able to take advantage of some cover, or 
come quickly round the point. Geese are 
more wary still. Quite a number of these 
breed with us; sometimes in the river, 
sometimes in the reedy slews or pools far 
up in the creeks, out in the Bad Lands, or 
on the prairie. When they are moulting, it 
is not difficult to get them if one cares to ; 
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several days and get over in the farming 
country, whose western edge lies many miles 
to the eastward of the broad pastoral belt, 
whose easternmost border comes within 
the Dakota Territory. In this farm region 
there are many hills, lakes and ponds, with 
reed-grown borders branching out into 
large slews, and connected by winding, 
often sluggish streams. A man with a 
light boat can even by himself make a 
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and on such occasions, although there 
cannot be said to be any sport to be obtained 
from them, yet I have shot the young birds 
for the table; for there can be no better 
eating than a fat, three-parts grown young 
goose. When their feathers are grown, 
however, the geese show themselves most 
amply fit for self-protection, and it needs 
then very careful stalking, indeed, before 
sone can come up to them. 

In additon to the water fowl proper, to 
be obtained while drifting or paddling down 
the river, there are also, at times, flocks of 
waders at which one can get a shot. Avo- 
cets, Stilts, Yelper, Marlin and Yellow 
Legs, are all occasionally found, although 
not plenty. They are not aptto be very shy, 
and if a shot is taken just as they rise or 
as they wheel, the expenditure of a single 
cartridge loaded with small shot, will often 
suffice to bring down a dozen birds, which 
may prove a pleasant change to the ranch- 
man’s somewhat monotonous diet. 

To make any large bag of water fowl, 
however, it is necessary to take a trip of 





really very large bag in localities such as 
these, and his bag will be greatly increased 
if he is able to take with him a good dog. 
Out in the West, of course, a sportsman 
cannot be by any means so particular in 
reference to the fine points of his animal 
as is the case in the East; and many a 
mongrel does duty as a duck retriever 
which an Eastern sportsman would scorn 
to look at, and I may mention, by the way, 
that these ill-looking beasts often do their 
work uncommonly well. The usual course 
for a sportsman to follow in such a locality, 
is to find out where the flight of ducks 
passes in the evening ormorning. A reedy 
passage-way between two lakes, or the bor- 
ders of a favorite feeding ground are 
especially good stations. The gunner has 
his boat in the lake, and paddles over its 
broad, shallow surface, or pushes it through 
the reeds until he finds a spot where there 
is plenty of cover, and where he will be in 
the line of the flight. There he remains 
until the flight begins; once the ducks have 
begun to come in, if the place is a good 
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ON THE LITTLE MISSOURI. 


one, he may expect almost continuous 
shooting, as flock follows flock with really 
remarkable rapidity. A strong close shoot- 
ing gun is a necessity for one who wishes 
to make a big bag. Personally, I have 
never done anything to speak of at duck 
shooting, my practice with the shot gun 
having been comparatively limited. Still 
I know a mumber of places where even 
an indifferent shot may get ten or fifteen 
couple of birds in an afternoon. 

Besides water fowl, the devotee of the 
shot gun can also have some sport, in the 


cattle country, with prairie 
chickens. The proper name 
of the prairie chicken found 
with us is, the Sharp-tailed 
Grouse. It is a somewhat 
different bird from the Pin- 
nated Grouse, or prairie 
chicken of Illinois and 
Iowa, being a little smaller, 
and affording hardly as 
good eating. The Sharp- 
tails are pretty common 
with us, and, unlike the 
larger game, seem to be 
growing more plenty year- 
ly, owing to the fact that 
the cattle men, with their 
fire-arms, and still more 
with their poison, destroy 
numbers of the wolves, wild 
cats, skunks, and other 
carnivorous animals, who are the chief foes 
of ground-living birds. For many years 
to come, the plains will afford fine sport to 
those fond of wing-shooting. Average 
ranchmen, whose favorite weapon is inva- 
riably the rifle, are not apt to go out much 
after prairie chickens. Still, I every now 
and then take a day after them, both for 
the sake of the sport, and also for the sake 
of the addition they make to our bill of 
fare. Of course, the best way of pro- 
ceeding is to take a buckboard and a 
couple of good, far-ranging pointers, but 
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usually we simply go out on horseback, or 
else take a stroll on foot through ground 
which we know contains one or more 
coveys. Last August, we were cutting hay 
on a great plateau, and noticed that every 
afternoon numbers of prairie fowl, in small 
coveys, each one probably consisting of an 
old hen and her nearly-grown brood of 
chicks, came up round the edges of the 
plateau. Toward eventide, accordingly, 
one afternoon, an hour before sunset, 
I took the number-ten chokebore and 
strolled off to the plateau, which the 
haymakers had left some days before. Walk- 
ing around its edge, across the spurs and 
the heads of the little brush coulies, I came 
across plenty of grouse. Some were very 
shy, and would not let me get anywhere 
near them; others, again, would squat 
down in the brush or long grass at my ap- 
proach, and permit themselves to be walked 
up to, offering easy marks as they flew off, 
sometimes the whole covey rising together, 
while on other occasions the birds rose one 
by one. Although the time was short, I 
yet had as many plump grouse as I could 
carry by the time the sun had sunk, and 
that, too, in spite of making many more 
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misses than should have been the case 
with such very easy shooting. 

In the wild and more barren part of the 
plains country, we find another kind of 
grouse, the largest species inhabiting 
America. This is the great Sage Cock, a 
bird of fine appearance, and one which, 
contrary to the generally received opinion, 
affords excellent eating. Its food consists, 
at different times of the year, of sage leaves 
or of grasshoppers. Young birds, in 
August or September, that have been feed- 
ing mainly upon grasshoppers, are exceed- 
ingly tender and well flavored, quite as 
good as any other grouse. An old cock or 
hen that has been feeding exclusively upon 
sage, of course, would offer very poor eat- 
ing. In shooting these large and fine 
birds, it is almost impossible to go on foot 
or with a dog, owing to the dryness and re- 
moteness of the haunts which they mostly 
affect ; and those that I have gotten have 
almost invariably been procured while 
riding on horseback through ground con- 
taining them, and, when I came across a 
covey, dismounting to do what execution 
I could, while my companion held the 
horses. 





A CHALLENGE. 


“ Goop-NIGHT,” he said, and he held her hand 
In a hesitating way, 
And hoped that her eyes would understand 
What his tongue refused to say. 


He held her hand, and he murmured low: . 
“T’m sorry to go like this. 

It seems so frigidly cool, you know, 
This ‘ Mister’ of ours, and ‘ Miss.’ 


“ T thought — perchance ” —and he paused to note 
If she seemed inclined to frown, 

But the light in her eyes his heart-strings smote, 
As she blushingly looked down. 


She spoke no word, but she picked a speck 
Of dust from his coat lapel; 

So small, such a wee, little, tiny fleck, 
*T was a wonder she saw so well; 


But it brought her face so very near, 
In that dim, uncertain light, 
That the thought, unspoken, was made quite clear, 
And I know ’twas a sweet “ Good-night.” 
James Clarence Harvey. 
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XI. 


FROM THE KOORDISH CAMP TO YUZGAT. 

From the Koordish encampment my 
route leads over a low mountain spur 
by easy gradients, and by a winding, 
unridable trail down into the valley of 
the eastern fork of the Delijeh Irmak. 
The road improves as this valley is 
reached, and noon finds me the wonder 
and admiration of another Koordish 
camp, where I remain a couple of hours 
in deference to the powers of the mid- 
day sun. One has no scruples about 
partaking of the hospitality of the nomad 
Koords, for they are the wealthiest people 
in the country, their flocks covering the hills 
in many localities ; they are, as a general 
thing, fairly well dressed, are cleaner in 
their cooking than the villagers, and hos- 
pitable to the last degree. Like the rest 
of us, however, they have their faults as 
well as their virtues; they are born free- 
booters, and in unsettled times, when the 
Turkish government, being handicapped 


by weightier considerations, is compelled 
to relax its control over them, they seldom 
fail to promptly respond to their plunder- 
ing instincts and make no end of trouble. 
They still retain their hospitableness, but 
after making a traveler their guest for the 
night, and allowing him to depart with 
everything he has, they will intercept him on 
the road and rob him. They have some 
objectionable habits, even in these peaceful 
times, which will better appear when we 
reach their own Koordistan, where we 
shall, doubtless, have better opportunities 
for criticizing them. Whatever their faults 
or virtues, I leave this camp, hoping that 
the termination of the day may find me the 
guest of another sheikh for the night. An 
hour after leaving this camp I pass through 
an area of vineyards, out of which people 
come running with as many grapes among 
them as would produce spontaneous com- 
bustion; the road is ridable, and I hurry 
along to avoid their bother. Verily, it 
would seem that I am being hounded 























A DELIGHTED AUDIENCE. 


1 Outinc for April, 1885, contained the first of this series. 
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down by retributive justice, for sundry evil 
thoughts and impatient remarks, associated 
with my hungry experiences of early morn- 
ing; then I was wondering where the 
next mouthful of food was going to over- 
take me, this afternoon finds me pedaling 
determinedly to prevent being overtaken 
by it. 

The afternoon is hot and with scarcely a 
breath of air moving; the little valley ter- 
minates in a region of barren, red hills, 
on which the sun glares fiercely; some 
toughish climbing has to be accomplished 
in scaling a ridge, and then I emerge into 
an upland lava plateau, where the only vege- 
tation is sun-dried weeds and thistles. Here 
a herd of camels are contentedly brows- 
ing, munching the dry, thorny herbage with 
a satisfaction that is evident a mile away. 
From casual observations along the route, 
I am inclined to think a camel not far be- 
hind a goat in the depravity of his appe- 
tite ; a camel will wander uneasily about 
overa greensward of moist, succulent grass, 
scanning his surroundings in search of 
giant thistles, frost-bitten tumble-weeds, 
tough, spriggy camel thorns, and odds and 
ends of unpalatable vegetation generally. 
Of course, the “ship of the desert” never 
sinks to such total depravity as to hanker 
after old gum overshoes and circus posters, 
but if permitted to forage around human 
habitations for a few generations, I 
think they would eventually degenerate to 
the goat’s disreputable level. The ex- 
pression of utter astonishment that over- 
spreads the angular countenance of the 
camels browsing near the roadside, at my 
appearance, is one of the most ludicrous 
sights imaginable; they seem quite intel- 
ligent enough to recognize in a wheelman 
and his steed something inexplicable and 
foreign to their country, and their look of 
timid inquiry seems ridiculously unsuited 
to their size and the general ungainliness 
of their appearance, producing a comical 
effect that is worth going miles to see. 

It is approaching sun-down, when, as- 
cending a ridge overlooking another valley, 
I am gratified at seeing it occupied by sev- 
eral Koordish camps, their clusters of 
black tents being a conspicuous feature of 
the landscape. With a fair prospect of 
hospitable quarters for the night before 
me, and there being no distinguishable 
signs of a road, I make my way across 
country towards one of the camps that 
seems to be nearest my proper course. I 
have arrived within a mile of my objective 
point, when I observe, at the base of a 
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mountain about half the distance to my right, 
a large, white two-storied building, the 
most pretentious structure, by long odds, 
that has been seen since leaving Angora. 
My curiosity is, of course, aroused concern- 
ing its probable character; it looks like a 
bit of civilization that has in some unac- 
countable manner found its way to a region 
where no other human habitations are visi- 
ble, save the tents of wild tribesmen, and I 
at once shape my course towards it. It 
turns out to be a rock-salt mine or quarry, 
that supplies the whole region for scores 
of miles around with salt, rock-salt being 
the only kind obtainable in the country ; it 
was from this mine that the donkey party 
from whom I first obtained bread this 
morning fetched their loads. Here I am 
invited to remain over night, am provided 
with a substantial supper, the menu includ- 
ing boiled mutton, with cucumbers for des- 
sert. The managers and employees of the 
quarry make their cucumbers tasteful by 
rubbing the end with a piece of rock-salt 
each time it is cut off or bitten, each per- 
son keeping a select little square for the 
purpose. ‘The salt is sold at the mine, and 
owners of transportation facilities in the 
shape of pack animals make money by 
purchasing it here at six paras an oke, and 
selling it at a profit in distant towns. 

Two young men seem to have charge of 
transacting the business; one of them is 
inordinately inquisitive, he even wants to 
try and unstick the envelope containing a 
letter of introduction to Mr. Tifticjeeogh- 
lou’s father in Yuzgat, and read it out of 
pure curiosity to see what it says; and he 
offers me a lira for my Waterbury watch, 
notwithstanding its Alla Frango face is 
beyond his Turkish comprehension. The 
loud, confident tone in which the Water- 
bury ticks impresses the natives very favor-* 
ably towards it, and the fact of its not 
opening at the back like other time-pieces, 
creates the impression that it is a watch 
that never gets cranky and out of order; 
quite different from the ones they carry, 
since their curiosity leads them to be al- 
ways fooling with the works. Ameri- 
can clocks are found all through Asia 
Minor, fitted with oriental faces, and there 
is little doubt but the Waterbury, with its 
resonant tick, if similarly prepared, would 
find here a ready market. The other branch 
of the managerial staff is aspecimen of hu- 
manity peculiarly Asiatic Turkish, a melan- 
choly-faced, contemplative person, who 
spends nearly the whole evening in gazing 
in silent wonder at me and the bicycle; 
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now and then giving expression to his utter 
inability to understand how such things 
can possibly be, by shaking his head and 
giving utterance to a peculiar clucking 
of astonishment. He has heard me men- 
tion having come from Stamboul, which 
satisfies him to a certain extent; for, like a 
true Turk, he believes that at Stamboul all 
wonderful things originate; whether the 
bicycle was made there, or whether it orig- 
inally came from somewhere else, doesn’t 
seem to enter into his speculations; the 
simple knowledge that I have come from 
Stamboul is all-sufficient for him; so far as 
he is concerned, the bicycle is simply 


long making a journey to see Stamboul for 
himself ; like many another Turk from the 
barren hills of the interior, he will visit 
the Ottoman capital; he will recite from the 
Koran under the glorious mosaic dome of 
St. Sophia; wander about that wonder of 
the Orient, the Stamboul bazaar; gaze for 
hours on the matchless beauties of the 
Bosphorous; ride on one of the steam- 
boats; see the railway, the tramway, the 
Sultan’s palaces, and the shipping, and re- 
turn to his native hills thoroughly con- 
vinced that in all the world there is no 
place fit to be compared with Stamboul ; 
no place so full of wonders; no place so 





ON TIFTICJEEOGHLOU’S DIVAN. 


another wonder from Stamboul, another 
proof that the earthly paradise of the 
Mussulman world on the Bosphorous is all 
that he has been taught to believe it. When 
the contemplative young man _ ventures 
away from the dreamy realms of his own 
imaginations, and from the society of his 
inmost thoughts, far enough to make a re- 
mark, it is to ask me something about Stam- 
boul; but being naturally taciturn and 
retiring, and moreover, anything but an 
adept at pantomimic language, he prefers 
mainly to draw his own conclusions in 
silence. He manages to make me under- 
stand, however, that he intends before 


beautiful; and wondering how even the 
land of the kara ghuz kiz (black-eyed 
girls), the material paradise of the Mo- 
hammedans, can possibly be more lovely. 
The contemplative young man is tall and 
slender, has large, dreamy, black eyes, a 
downy upper lip, a melancholy cast of 
countenance, and wears a long print 
wrapper of neat dotted pattern, gathered at 
the waist with a girdle @ /a dressing gown. 
The inquisitive partner makes me up acom- 
fortable bed of quilts on the divan of a large 
room, which is also occupied by several 
salt traders remaining over night, and into 
which their own small private. apartments 
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open. A few minutes after they have 
retired to their respective rooms, the con- 
templative young man reappears with silent 
tread, and with a scornful glance at my 
surroundings, both human and inanimate, 
gathers up my loose effects, and bids me 
bring bicycle and everything into his room ; 
here, I find, he has already prepared for 
my reception quite a downy couch, having 
contributed, among other comfortable 
things, his wolf-skin overcoat ; after seeing 
me comfortably established on a couch 
more appropriate to my importance as a 
person recently from Stamboul than the 
other, he takes a lingering look at the 
bicycle, shakes his head and clucks, and 
then extinguishes the light. 

Sunrise on the following morning finds 
me wheeling eastward from the salt 
quarry, over a trail well worn by salt cara- 
vans, to Yuzgat; the road leads for some 
distance down a grassy valley, covered 
with the flocks of the several Koordish 
camps round about; the wild herdsmen 
come galloping from all directions across 
the valley towards me, their uncivilized 
garb and long swords giving them more 
the appearance of a ferocious gang of cut- 
throats advancing to the attack than shep- 
herds. Hitherto, nobody has seemed any 
way inclined to attack me; I have almost 
wished somebody would undertake a little 
devilment of some kind, for the sake of 
livening things up a little, and making my 
narrative more stirring; after venturing 
everything, I have so far nothing to tell 
but a story of being everywhere treated 
with the greatest consideration, and much 
of the time even petted. I have met 
armed men far away from any habitations, 
whose appearance was equal to our most 
ferocious conception of dashi-bozouks, and 


‘merely froma disinclination to be bothered, 


perhaps being in a hurry at the time, have 
met their curious inquiries with imperious 
gestures to be gone; and have been guilty 
of really inconsiderate conduct on more 
than one occasion, but under no considera- 
tions have I yet found them guilty of any- 
thing worse than casting covetous glances 
at my effects. But there is an apparent 
churlishness of manner, and an overbearing 
demeanor, as of men chaffing under the 
restraining influences that prevent them 
gratifying their natural freebooting in- 
stincts, about these Koordish herdsmen 
whom I encounter this morning, that forms 
quite a striking contrast to the almost child- 
like harmlessness and universal respect 
towards me observed in the disposition 
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of the villagers. It requires no pene- 
trating scrutiny of these fellows’ counte- 
nances to ascertain that nothing could be 
more uncongenial to them than the state of 
affairs that prevents them stopping me and 
looting me of everything I possess; a 
couple of them order me quite imperatively 
to make a detour from my road to avoid 
approaching too near their flock of sheep, 
and their general behavior is pretty much 
as though seeking to draw me into a quar- 
rel, that would afford them an opportunity 
of plundering me. Continuing on the even 
tenor of my way, affecting a lofty uncon- 
sciousness of their existence, and wondering 
whether, in case of being molested, it 
would be*advisable to use my Smith & 
Wesson in defending my effects, or taking 
the advice received in Constantinople, 
offer no resistance whatever, and trust to 
being able to recover them through the 
authorities, I finally emerge from their 
vicinity. Their behavior simply confirms 
what I have previously understood of their 
character ; that whilst they will invariably 
extend hospitable treatment to a stranger 
visiting their camps, like unreliable ex- 
plosives, they require to be handled quite 
“gingerly” when encountered on the road, 
to prevent disagreeable consequences. 
Passing through a low, marshy district, 
peopled with solemn-looking storks and 
croaking frogs, I meet a young sheikh and 
his personal attendants returning from a 
morning’s outing at their favorite sport of 
hawking ; they carry their falcons about on 
small perches, fastened by the leg with a 
tiny chain. I try to induce them to make 
a flight, but for some reason or other they 
refuse ; an Osmanli Turk would have ac- 
commodated me in a minute. Soon I 
arrive at another Koordish camp, fording 
a stream in order to reach their tents, for I 
have not yet breakfasted, and know full 
well that no better opportunity of obtaining 
one will be likely to turn up. Entering 
the nearest tent, I make no ceremony of 
calling for refreshments, knowing well 
enough that a heaping dish of pz//au will 
be forthcoming, and that the hospitable 
Koords will regard the ordering of it as 
the most natural thing in the world. The 
pillau is of rice, mutton, and green herbs, 
and is brought in a large pewter dish ; and, 
together with sheet bread and a bowl of 
excellent yaort, is brought on a massive 
pewter tray, which has possibly belonged 
to the tribe for centuries. These tents are 
divided into several compartments; one 
end is a compartment where the men 
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congregate in the day time, and the younger 
men sleep at night, and where guests are 
received and entertained; the central 
space is the commissary and female indus- 
trial department; the others are female 
and family sleeping places. Each com- 
partment is partitioned off with a hanging 
carpet partition, light portable railing of 
small, upright willow sticks bound closely 
together protects the central compartment 
from a horde of dogs hungrily nosing 
about the camp, and small “coops” of the 
same material are usually built inside as a 
further protection for bowls of milk, yaort, 
butter, cheese, and cooked food; they also 
obtain fowls from the villagers, which they 
keep cooped up in a similar manner, until 
the hapless prisoners are required to fulfill 
their destiny in chicken pi//au; the capa- 
cious covering over all is strongly woven 
camel’s-hair material of a black or smoky 
brown color. In a wealthy tribe, the tent 
of their sheikh is often a capacious affair, 
twenty-five by one hundred feet, containing, 
among other compartments, stabling and 
hay room for the sheikh’s horses in winter. 

My breakfast is brought in from the 
culinary department by a young woman of 
most striking appearance, certainly not less 
than six feet in height; she is of slender, 
willowy build, and straight as an arrow; a 
wealth of auburn hair is surmounted by a 
small, gay-colored turban ; her complexion 
is fairer than common among Koordish 
women, and her features are the queenly 
features of a Juno; the eyes are brown and 
lustrous, and, were the expression but of 
ordinary gentleness, the picture would be 
perfect ; but they are the round, wild-look- 
ing orbs of a newly-caged panther— 
grimalkin-like eyes, that would, most 
assuredly, turn green and luminous in the 
dark. Other women come to take a look 
at the stranger, gathering around and star- 
ing at me, whilst I eat, with all their eyes— 
and such eyes! I never before saw such 
an array of “wild-animal eyes ;” no, not 
even in the Zoo! Many of them are mag- 
nificent types of womanhood in every other 
respect, tall, queenly, and symmetrically 
perfect; but the eyes—oh, those wild 
tigress eyes! Travelers have told queer, 
queer stories about bands of these wild- 
eyed Koordish women waylaying and cap- 
turing them on the roads through Koordi- 
stan, and subjecting them to barbarous 
treatment. I have smiled, and thought 
them merely “ travelers’ tales ;” but I can 
see plain enough, this morning, that there 
is no improbability in the stories, for, from 
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a dozen pairs of female eyes, behold, there 
gleams not one single ray of tenderness ; 
these women are capable of anything that 
tigresses are capable of, beyond a doubt. 

Almost the first’ question asked by the 
men of these camps is whether the English 
and Muscovs are fighting ; they have either 
heard of the present (summer of 1885) 
crisis over the Afghan boundary question, 
or they imagine that the English and Rus- 
sians maintain a sort of desultory warfare 
all the time. When I tell them that the 
Muscov is fenna—in other words, N.G.— 
they invariably express their approval of 
the sentiment by eagerly calling each 
other’s attention to my expression. It is 
singular with what perfect faith and confi- 
dence these rude tribesmen accept any 
statement I choose to make, and how 
eagerly they seem to dwell on simple state- 
ments of facts that are known to every 
school-boy in Christendom. I entertain 
them with my map, showing them the posi- 
tion of Stamboul, Mecca, Erzeroum, and 
towns in their own Koordistan, which they 
recognize joyfully as I call them by name. 
They are profoundly impressed at the “ ex- 
tent of my knowledge,” and some of the 
more deeply impressed stoop down and 
reverently kiss Stamboul and Mecca, as I 
point them out. Whilst thus pleasantly 
engaged, an aged sheikh comes to the tent 
and straightway begins “kicking up a 
blooming row” about me. It seems that 
the others have been guilty of trespassing 
on the sheikh’s prerogative, in entertaining 
me themselves, instead of conducting me 
to his own tent. After upbraiding them in 
unmeasured terms, he angrily orders sev- 
eral of the younger men to make them- 
selves beautifully scarce forthwith. The 
culprits—some of them abundantly able to 
throw the old fellow over their shoulders 
—instinctively obey ; but they move off at 
a snail’s pace, with lowering brows, and 
muttering angry growls that betray fully 
their untamed, intractable dispositions. 

A two-hours’ road experience among the 
constantly varying slopes of rolling hills, 
and then comes a fertile valley, abounding 
in villages, wheat fields, orchards, and 
melon-gardens. These days, I find it in- 
cumbent on me to turn washer-woman oc- 
casionally, and, halting at the first little 
stream in this valley, I take upon myself 
the onerous duties of Wah Lung in Sacra- 
mento City, having for an interested and 
interesting audience two evil-looking klep- 
tomaniacs, buffalo-herders dressed in next 
to nothing, who eye my garments drying 
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on the bushes with lingering covetousness. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that I watch 
them quite as interestingly myself; for, 
whilst I pity the scantiness of their ward- 
robe, I have nothing that I could possibly 
spare among mine. A network of irrigat- 
ing ditches, many of them overflowed, ren- 
der this valley difficult to traverse with a 
bicycle, and I reach a large village about 
noon, myself and wheel plastered with 
mud, after traversing a section where the 
normal condition is three inches of dust. 
Bread and grapes are obtained here, a light, 
airy dinner, that is seasoned and made in- 
teresting by the unanimous worrying of the 
entire population. Once I make a despe- 
rate effort to silence their clamorous im- 
portunities, and obtain a little quiet, by 
attempting to ride over impossible ground, 
and reap the well-merited reward of per- 
mitting my equanimity to be thus disturbed 
in the shape of a header and a slightly- 
bent handle-bar. Whilst I am eating, the 
gazing-stock of a wondering, commenting 
crowd, a respectably-dressed man elbows 
his way through the compact mass of 
humans around me, and announces himself 
as having fought under Osman Pasha at 
Plevna. What this has to do with me is a 
puzzler; but the man himself, and every 
Turk of patriotic age in the crowd, is evi- 
dently expecting to see me make some 
demonstration of approval; so, not know- 
ing what else to do, I shake the man 
cordially by the hand, and modestly inform 
my attentively listening audience that 
Osman Pasha and myself are brothers, that 
Osman yielded only when the overwhelm- 
ing numbers of the Muscovs proved that it 
was his &ismet to do so; and that “I” 
would never permit the Russians to occupy 
Constantinople ; a modest statement, that 
‘ probably makes them feel as though they 
were inheriting a new lease of national 
life ; anyhow, they seem not a little grati- 
fied at what I am saying. After this the 
people seem to find material for no end of 
amusement among themselves, by contrast- 
ing the marifet of the bicycle with the 
marifet of their creaking arabas, of which 
there seems to be quite 4 number in this 
valley. They are used chiefly in harvest- 
ing, are roughly made, used, and worn out 
in these mountain-environed valleys, with- 
out ever going beyond the hills that en- 
compass them in on every side. From 
these villages the people begin to evince an 
alarming disposition to follow me out some 
distance on donkeys. This undesirable 
trait of their character is, of course, easily 
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counteracted by a short spurt, where spurt- 
ing is possible, but it is a soul-harrowing 
thing to trundle along a mile of unridable 
road, in company with twenty importuning 
katir-jees, their diminutive donkeys filling 
the air with suffocating clouds of dust. 
There is nothing on all this mundane 
sphere that will so effectually subdue the 
proud, haughty spirit of a wheelman, or 
that will so promptly and completely snuff 
out his last flickering ray of dignity ; it is 
one of the pleasantries of cycling through 
a country where the people have been rid- 
ing donkeys and camels since the Flood. 

A few miles from the village, I meet an- 
other candidate for medical treatment ; 
this time it is a woman, among a merry 
company of donkey-riders, bound from 
Yuzgat to the salt mines ; they are laugh- 
ing, singing, and otherwise enjoying them- 
selves, after the manner of a New England 
berrying party. The woman’s affliction, 
she says, is “fenna ghuz,” which, it appears, 
is the term used to denote ophthalmia, as 
well as the “evil eye ;”” but, of course, not 
being a ghuz hakim, 1 can do nothing more 
than express my sympathy. The fertile 
valley gradually contracts tq a narrow, 
rocky defile, leading up into a hilly region, 
and at five o’clock I reach Yuzgat, a city 
claiming a population of 30,000, that is 
situated in a depression among the mount- 
ains that can scarcely be called a valley. 
I have been three and a half days making 
the one hundred and thirty miles from 
Angora. 

Everybody in Yuzgat knows Youvanaki 
Effendi Tifticjeeoghlou, to whom I have 
brought a letter of introduction; and, 
shortly after reaching town, I find myself 
comfortably installed on the cushioned 
divan of honor in that worthy old gentle- 
man’s large reception room, whilst a half 
dozen serving men are almost knocking 
each other over in their anxiety to furnish 
me coffee, vishner-su, cigarettes, etc. They 
seem determined upon interpreting the 
slightest motion of my hand or head into 
some want which I am unable to explain, 
and fancying thus, they are constantly 
bobbing up before me with all sorts of sur- 
prising things. Tevfik Bey, general super- 
intendent of the Regie (a company having 
the monopoly of the tobacco trade in Tur- 
key, for which they pay the government a 
fixed sum per annum) is also a guest of 
Tifticjeeoghlou Effendi’s hospitable man- 
sion, and he at once dispatches a mes- 
senger to his Yuzgat agent, Mr. G. O. 
Tchetchian, a vivacious Greek, who speaks 
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English quite fluently. After that gentle- 
man’s arrival, we soon come to a more per- 
fect understanding of each other all round, 
and a very pleasant evening is spent in re- 
ceiving crowds of visitors in a ceremonious 
manner, in which I really seem to be hold- 
ing a sort of a levee, except that it is even- 
ing instead of morning. Open door is kept 
for everybody, and mine host’s retinue of 
pages and serving men are kept pretty busy 
supplying coffee right and left ; beggars in 
their rags are even allowed to penetrate 
into the reception-room, to sip a cup of 
coffee and take a curious peep at the 
Ingilisin and his wonderful arada, the fame 
of which has spread like wildfire through 
the city. Mine host is himself kept pretty 
well occupied in returning the salaams of 
the more distinguished visitors, besides 
keeping his eye on the servants, by way of 
keeping them well up to their task of dis- 
pensing coffee in a manner satisfactory to 
his own liberal ideas of hospitality ; but he 
presides over all with a bearing of easy 
dignity that it is a pleasure to witness. 
The street in front of the Tifticjeeoghlou 
residence is swarmed with people, next 
morning; keeping open house is, under the 
circumstances, no longer practicable ; the 
entrance gate has to be guarded, and none 
permitted to enter but privileged persons. 
During the forenoon the caimacan and 
several officials call round and ask me to 
favor them by riding along a smooth piece 
of road opposite the municipal 4onak; as I 
intend remaining over here to-day, I enter no 
objections, and accompany them forthwith. 
The rabble becomes wildly excited at see- 
ing me emerge with the bicycle, in com- 
pany with the caimacan and his staff, for 
they know that their curiosity is probably 
on the eve of being gratified. It proves no 
easy task to traverse the streets, for, like in 
all Oriental cities, they are narrow, and are 
now jammed with people. Time and again 
the caimacan is compelled to supplement 
the exertions of an inadequate force of 
zaptiehs with his authoritative voice, to keep 
down the excitement and the wild shouts 
of “Bin bacalem! bin bacalem!” (Ride, so 
that we can see —an innovation on din din, 
that has made itself manifest since crossing 
the Kizil Irmak River) that are raised, 
gradually swelling into the tumultuous 
howl of a multitude. The uproar is deafen- 
ing, and, long before reaching the place, 
the caimacan repents having brought me 
out. As for myself, I certainly repent 
having come out, and have still better 
reasons for doing so before reaching the 


safe retreat of Tifticjeeoghlou Effendi’s 
house, an hour afterwards. The most that 
the inadequate squad of zaptiehs present 
can do, when we arrive opposite the muni- 
cipal sonak, is to keep the crowd from 
pressing forward and overwhelming me 
and the bicycle. They attempt to keep 
open a narrow passage through the surg- 
ing sea of humans blocking the street, for 
me to ride down; but ten yards ahead the 
lane terminates in a mass of /ez-crowned 
heads. Under the impression that one can 
mount a bicycle on the stand, like mount- 
ing a horse, the caimacan asks me to 
mount, saying that when the people see me 
mounted and ready to start, they will them- 
selves yield a passage-way. Seeing the 
utter futility of attempting explanations 
under existing conditions, amid the deafen- 
ing clamor of “Bin bacalem! bin bacalem!” 
I mount, and slowly peda! along a crooked 
“‘fissure”’ in the compact mass of people, 
which the zaptiehs manage to create by 
frantically flogging right and left before 
me. Gaining, at length, more open 
ground, and the smooth road continuing 
on, I speed away from the multitude, and 
the caimacan sends one fleet-footed zaptich 
after me, with instructions to pilot me back 
to Tifticjeeoghlou’s by a round-about way, 
so as to avoid returning through the 
crowds. The rabble are not to be so easily 
deceived and shook off as the caimacan 
thinks, however ; by taking various short 
cuts, they manage to intercept us, and, as 
though considering the having detected 
and overtaken us in attempting to elude 
them justifies them in taking liberties, their 
“bin bacalem /”’ now develops into the im- 
perious cry of a domineering majority, 
determined upon doing pretty much as 
they please. It is the worst mob I have 
seen on the journey, so far; excitement 
runs high, and their shouts of “ di daca- 
lem!” can, most assuredly, be heard for 
miles. We are enveloped by clouds of 
dust, raised by the feet of the multitude ; 
the hot sun glares down savagely upon us ; 
the poor zaptieh, in heavy top-boots and a 
brand new uniform, heavy enough for 
winter, works like a beaver to protect the 
bicycle, until, with perspiration and dust, 
his face is streaked and tattooed like a 
South Sea Islander’s. Unable to proceed, 
we come to a stand-still, and simply occupy 
ourselves in protecting the bicycle from the 
crush, and reasoning with the mob; but 
the only satisfaction we obtain in reply to 
anything we say is “din bacalem.”” One or 
two pig-headed, obstreperous young men 
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near us, emboldened by our apparent help- 
lessness, persist in handling the bicycle, 
after being pushed away several times; 
* one of them even assumes a menacing atti- 
tude towards me the last time I thrust his 
meddlesome hand away. Under such cir- 
cumstances, retributive justice, prompt and 
impressive, is the only politic course to 
pursue; so, leaving the bicycle to the 
zaptich a moment, in the absence of a 
stick, I feel justified in favoring the culprit 
with a brief, pointed lesson in the noble art 
of self-defense, the first boxing lesson ever 
given in Yuzgat. In a Western mob, this 
would have been anything but an act of 
discretion, probably, but with these people 
it has a salutary effect; the idea of at- 
tempting retaliation is the farthest of any- 
thing from their thoughts, and in all the 
obstreperous crowd there is, perhaps, not 
one but what is quite delighted at either 
seeing or hearing of me having thus chas- 
tized one of their number, and involunta- 
rily thanks Allah that it didn’t happen to 
be himself. 

It would be useless to attempt a descrip- 
tion of how we finally managed, by the 
assistance of two more zaptiehs, to get back 
to Tifticjeeoghlou Effendi’s, both myself 
and the zapéieh simply unrecognizable from 
dust and perspiration. The zaptieh, having 
first washed the streaks, and tattooing off 
his face, now presents himself, with the 
broad, honest smile of one who knows he 
well deserves what he is asking for, and 
says, “ Effendi, dacksheesh !” 

There is nothing more certain than that 
the honest fellow merits backsheesh from 
somebody ; it is also equally certain that I 
am the only person from whom he stands 
the ghost of a chance of getting any; never- 
theless, the idea of being appealed to for 
bachsheesh, after what I have just under- 
gone, merely as an act of accommodation, 
strikes me as just a trifle ridiculous, and 
the opportunity of engaging the grinning, 
good-humored zaptieh in a little banter con- 
cerning the abstract preposterousness of his 
expectations is too good to be lost. So, 
assuming an air of astonishment, I reply : 
“Backsheesh! where is my backsheesh? I 
should think it’s me that deserves dack- 
sheesh if anybody does!” This argument 
is entirely beyond the zaptieh’s child-like 
comprehension, however; he only under- 
stands by my manner that there is a 
“hitch” somewhere ; and never was there 
a more broadly good-humored countenance, 
or a smile more expressive of meritorious- 
ness, nor an utterance more coaxing in its 
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modulations than his “E-f-fendi, dack- 
sheesh!” as he repeats the appeal; the 
smile and the modulation is well worth the 
backsheesh. 

In the afternoon, an officer appears with 
a note saying that the mutaserif and a 
number of gentlemen would like to see me 
ride inside the municipal fonak grounds. 
This I very naturally promise to do, only, 
under conditions that an adequate force of 
zaptichs be provided. This the mutaserif 
readily agrees to, and once more I venture 
into the streets, trundling along under a 
strong escort of zaptiehs, who form a hollow 
square around me. The people accumulate 
rapidly, as we progress, and, by the time we 
arrive at the donak gate, there is a regular 
crush. In spite of the frantic exertions of 
my escort, the mob press determinedly for- 
ward, in an attempt to rush inside when the 
gate is opened; instantly I find myself 
and bicycle wedged in among a struggling 
mass of natives; a cry of “ Sakin araba! 
sakin araba!” (Take care ! the bicycle !) is 
raised ; the zaptiehs make a supreme effort, 
the gate is opened, I am fairly carried in, 
and the gate is closed. A couple of dozen 
of happy mortals have gained admittance 
in the rush. Hundreds of the better class 
natives are in the inclosure, and the walls 
and neighboring house tops are swarming 
with an interested audience. There is a 
small plat of decently smooth ground, upon 
which I circle around for a few minutes, to 
as delighted an audience as ever collected 
in Barnum’s circus. After the exhibition, 
the mutaserif eyes the swarming multitude 
on the roofs and wall, and looks perplexed ; 
some one suggests that the bicycle be 
locked up for the present, and, when the 
crowds have dispersed, it can be removed 
without further excitement. The mutaserif 
then places the municipal chamber at my 
disposal, ordering an officer to lock it 
up and give me the key. Later in the 
afternoon I am visited by the Armenian 
pastor of Yuzgat, and another young 
Armenian, who can speak a little English, 
and together we take a strolling peep at 
the city. The American missionaries at 
Kaizariah have a small book-store here, and 
the pastor kindly offers me a New Testa- 
ment to carry along. We drop in on sev- 
eral Armenian shopkeepers, who are intro- 
duced as converts of the mission. Coffee 
is supplied wherever we call. Whilst 
sitting down a minute in a tailor’s statl, a 
young Armenian peeps in, smiles, and in- 
duiges in the pantomime of rubbing his 
chin. Asking the meaning of this, I am 
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informed by the interpreter that the fellow 
belongs to the barber shop next door, and 
is taking this method of reminding me that 
I stand in need of his professional atten- 
tions ; I haven’t shaved of late. 

There appears to be a large proportion 
of Circassians in town; a group of several 
wild-looking bipeds, armed @ /a Anatolia, 
ragged and unkempt-haired for Circassians, 
who are generally respectable in their per- 
sonal appearance, approach us, and want 
me to show them the bicycle, on the 
strength of their having fought against the 
Russians in the late war. “I think they 
are liars,” says the young Armenian, who 
speaks English; “they only say they 
fought against the Russians because you 
are an Englishman, and they think you 
will show them the bicycle.” Some one 
comes to me with old coins for sale, another 
brings a stone with hieroglyphics on it, and 
the inevitable speculative genius likewise 
appears ; this time it is an Armenian ; the 
tremendous ovation I have received has 
filled his mind with exaggerated ideas 
of making a fortune, by purchasing the 
bicycle and making a two-piastre show out 
of it. He wants to know how much I will 
take for it. 

Early daylight finds me astir on the fol- 
lowing morning, for I have found it a de- 
sirable thing to escape from town ere the 
populace is astir to crowd about me. Tif- 
ticjeeoghlou Effendi’s better half has kindly 
risen at an unusually early hour, to see me 
off, and provides me with a dozen circular 
rolls of hard bread, rings the size of rope 


quoits aboard an Atlantic steamer, which I 
string on Egali’s cerulean waist-scarf, and 
sling over one shoulder. The good lady 
lets me out of the gate, and says, “Bia 
bacalem, Effendi.” She hasn’t seen me 
ride yet. She is a motherly old creature, 
of Greek extraction, and I naturally feel 
like an ingrate of the meanest type, at my 
inability to grant her modest request. 
Stealing along the side streets, I manage to 
reach ridable ground, gathering by the way 
only a small following of worthy early- 
risers, and two katir-jees, who essay to 
follow me on their long-eared chargers ; 
but, the road being smooth and level from 
the beginning, I at once discourage them 
by ashort spurt. A half-hour’s trundling 
up a steep hill, and then comes a coastable 
descent into lower territory. A conscrip- 
tion party collected from the neighboring 
Mussulman villages, ez route to Samsoon, 
the nearest Black Sea port, is met whilst 
riding down this declivity. In anticipation 
of the Sultan’s new uniforms awaiting them 
at Constantinople, they have provided 
themselves for the journey with barely 
enough rags to cover their nakedness. 
They are in high glee at their departure 
for Stamboul, and favor me with consider- 
able good-natured chaff as I wheel past. 
Human nature is everywhere pretty much 
alike the world over, I think to myself. 
There is little difference between this 
regiment of ragamuffins chaffing me this 
morning and the well-dressed troopers of 
Kaiser William, bantering me the day I 
wheeled out of Strassburg. 


[To be continued.] 
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VI. 


Whitlock’s Cienaga, Arizona, October 1, 
7885.—I sent my note this morning to Gen- 
eral Crook, thereby informing him that I 
was about to start for aspring twelve miles 
east of Whitlock’s ; that my twenty-six men 
were rationed for three days ; and that I 
was destitute of pack animals. The horses 
being fed and groomed at day-break, at 
half-past six, I started out, guided by Mr. 
Smythe, for the spring. Passing around 
the north point of an elevation back of the 
house or houses, we came upon a dry lake, 
on one side of which was the cienaga or 
marsh. The lake looked as if it could 
never have been more than two inches 
deep, so even is its dry, hard surface. The 
so-called marsh is nothing but a patch of 
soft sod. All about it are Indian relics in 
stone and pottery, indicating that it was 
once the center of a permanent Indian 
camp or village. As we filed past it across 
the lake, I tried to reproduce its ancient 
scene of Indian life, I fancied the lake full 
from a recent rain, the ducks and deer tak- 
ing themselves away from it. Startled by 
the movements in the awakening camp, 
the curls of smoke ascending from the 
newly-lighted fires, and the brightly attired 
figures —their heads enveloped in loose 
black hair — grouped, standing and crouch- 
ing, about them. 

Leaving the cienaga, we entered a 
shallow cafion, narrowing and deepen- 
ing as we advanced into it. About five 
or six miles from its entrance we reached 
a point from which we could see the 
small adobe house, among green cotton- 
wood trees, marking the spring that we 
were looking for. Leaving the horses be- 
hind, I approached it cautiously with a few 
men, and perceiving nothing human, 
brought up my command and examined 
the surroundings with a view to going into 
camp. I found good water in a well— 
barely sufficient for my horses, but running 
in at a good rate. The trails and other 
signs showed that the place had been aban- 
doned by its owners, or regular occupants, 
within a day ortwo. There being no grass 
within sight, I gave up the idea of camping 
here, and after dispatching a telegraphic 


message by courier to General Crook, via 
San Simon, I started back by a new course 
to Smythe’s Ranch. After going a little 
further up the cafion, I crossed the ridge 
separating me from the San Simon Fiat, 
and proceeding along the northern edge of 
the latter to a convenient point, struck 
across a range of hills for the Smythe Home- 
stead. Many of the hills across and among 
which I had traveled, were thickly strewn 
with a dark, honeycombed, volcanic rock 
from which they get the Mexican name of 
Peloncillo, brown sugar. Going and com- 
ing, I had a view of the Chiricahua Moun- 
tains across the San Simon Flat. Chiri- 
cahua is the Apache word for Turkey. 
The mountains owe their name to the large 
number of turkeys originally found in them, 
and the Apache band of Chiricahuas are 
named after the mountains on account of 
their having long inhabited them. I rec- 
ognized Fort Bowie’s landmark, Helen’s 
Dome. It is said that from this peak a sol- 
dier’s wife threw herself to her death, heart- 
broken at the loss of her husband, killed ina 
fight with Indians. According to an equally 
sad though less romantic legend, the peak 
is named after a soldier’s betrothed who 
was accidentally killed, falling from it. 
What was left of the afternoon, after re- 
turning to camp, I spent mostly in writing 
up my journal in Mr. Smythe’s tent. 

Near Duncan, October 7.—After break- 
fast, I had the command formed, mounted 
without packs, and having inspected the 
arms, put it through a lively drill, mounted 
and dismounted. Between eleven and 
twelve my couriers came back from San 
Simon, bringing me the following dispatch 
from Fort Bowie : 

Fort Bowle, via WILcox, October 1, 1885. 
Lieutenant Bigelow, Whitlock's Cienaga, via Courier 

Srom San Simon. (Operator forward by courier 

who is waiting.) 

Information received that hostiles have gone into 
Dragoon Mountains. Commander directs you re- 
turn with your party to Grant. 

ROBERTS. 

My couriers communicated to me ver- 
bally that Indians were thick in and about 
the Stein’s Peak Range ; that a party was 
being followed by troops C and H of our 
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regiment towards Doubtful Cafion; and 
that a large fresh trail ran northward be- 
tween the cienaga and our camp. A rail- 
road engineer told them he had seen a 
party of Indians standing by the side of 
the track near Stein’s Pass. Satisfied that 
I was ordered to Grant in ignorance of the 
substance of these reports, I determined, 
on my own responsibility, to suspend the 
execution of the order for the present. 
After considering whether to remain 
where I was or proceed toward Doubtful 























objective point to Duncan, on the Gila 
River. Having accompanied me about 
five miles farther, he bade me good-bye, 
and turned back towards his house, which, 
his men being out cutting hay, was un- 
guarded and unprotected. Mrs. Smythe, 
however, had gone for security to Bowie 
Station. He was bent, moreover, on going 
to the cienaga to investigate the matter of 
the reported trail, which we had not yet 
struck, and which he suspected was made 
by his own horses. It was hard for me to 
part with him; never in the course 
of my military traveling in Texas, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, have I met 
with hospitality so true and generous, 
and so pleasing, as that extended to 
me by this good ranchman and his 
, wife. 

About six o’clock, as the sun was 
disappearing below the hilly ho- 
rizon, I stood on the top of the 
divide between the Gila River and 
the San Simon Flat, looking at a 
stretch of trees in the Gila Valley, 
seemingly ten or twelve miles off, 
which I took to be on the river. 
Looking about for a road, or a path 
or trail to guide me—the country 
' was broken, and there was no moon 
' —IT saw, about a mile ahead of me 
a piece of road pointing, as I thought, 
towards the river. I got 
on this road and, having 
followed it about three 
miles, perceived that it 
was changing its general 
direction. I then struck 
straight for the fore-men- 
tioned trees, and, remem- 
bering Mr. Smythe’s in- 
structions to trust to cow 
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Cafion, or some point farther north, I 
made up my mind to strike for Ash Spring, 
and accordingly, at about quarter past one 
o’clock, having eaten another good lunch 
with the Smythes, my men cooking and eat- 
ing their dinners meanwhile,I saddled up and 
put my little force in motion. About three 
miles out I learned from Mr. Smythe, who 
overtook me to put me on my way, that in 
going to Ash Spring I should diverge from 
the trail that was reported to me and which 
I wanted to cut, upon which I changed my 


fresh trail in the midst of 
several older ones. 

I was soon prevented 
by the darkness from see- 
ing the cheerful foliage 
of the river, but the stars gave me light 
enough to make out the plateaux, looming 
up like a row of giant mausoleums on the 
opposite side of the valley, and to pursue my 
crooked pathway. About an hour after 
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dark I made out a fire among some trees 
ahead of me. Having proceeded to within 
a few hundred yards of it, I halted, dis- 
mounted the troop, and advanced with my 
ranking non-commissioned officer to de- 
termine what it was. The corporal put his 
ear to the ground and reported, “ They are 














cowboys, sir; I hear the voices.” So I 
mounted and pushed on. When about 
one hundred yards farther, we crossed a 
railroad and a hard level stretch beyond it, 
and came upon a stream about twenty feet 
across, which I took to be the Gila. I 
worked my way along it towards the fires 
on the opposite bank, hallooing for some 
one to come and show me where to cross. 
I was soon answered by a man standing 
close to the water’s edge, who told me to 
do so where I stood, and asked me who I 
was. Upon telling him, I asked him, with 
lively curiosity, “Who are you ?” 

“T am Lieutenant Reade.” 

It turned out to be my friend and class- 
mate, Lieutenant Reade, of my regiment, 
and mycorporal’s alleged cowboys were 
his men, 

Having watered, I put my command in 
camp by the side of his, and in the cosey 
seclusion of his shelter tent, lighted by a 
Government candle — issued as part of the 
ration — was soon engaged in replenishing 
my vital fires with bacon and hard tack, 
and in discussing the military situation. 
The following telegram, by which he was 
guided and governed, showed Lieutenant 
Reade to be on the look-out for the same 
party of Indians that I was; it showed 
moreover, that General Crook was not, as 
I had assumed him to be, in ignorance of 
the existence of that party, or of its move- 
ments. 


Duncan, A. T. 
To Lieutenant Reade: — 

Telegram received. Latest information is, that 
Indians were at Gayleville yesterday, probably 
crossed San Simon last night towards Doubtful 
Cajion. It is reported that thirteen bucks crossed 
railroad near Cochise, west of Dragoon Station, yes- 
terday, going towards ‘‘ Point of Mountain.” You 
can get grain and rations at Clifton. Department 
Commander has no special instructions, but wishes 
‘you to act on such information as you receive. You 
should place your command at some point where it 
can be thoroughly hidden, and endeavor to see the 
Indians first. 

Roserts, A.A., D.C. 


Clifton, October 3. — At six o’clock this 
morning I set out with my trumpeter for 
the little town of Duncan, about four 
miles up the river, to communicate by tele- 
graph with General Crook. I found the 
telegraph office closed, and learned that 
the operator was off hunting, and was ex- 
pected back in about half an hour. While 
waiting for him to return I conversed with 
some Arizona militiamen who were about 
to set out on their ponies for Doubtful 
Cafion. They were banded cowboys, not 
even uniformed. After the lapse of more 
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“* JOE,”” TONTO APACHE SCOUT. 
[From a sketch by Lieut. Hatfield, Fourth Cavalry, U. S. A.] 


than half an hour, the operator not having 
returned, I was joined by Lieutenant Reade, 
who entered the telegraph office and set 
to operating himself; I envied him his use- 
ful accomplishment. There being a sup- 
ply depot at Clifton, the northern terminus 
of the railroad, he first got up the operator 
there and inquired of Lieutenant Maus, 
1st infantry, in charge of the depot, if he 
could forward us forage and rations by to- 
day’s train, which was to leave Clifton at 
about 9.30 A.M. We learned from him 
that he could not have them weighed out 
in time, and that moreover he had not the 
authority to ship anything; that, however, 
he would apply therefor to General Crook. 
To make things sure — my rations and all 
our forage being out this evening — we 
decided to push on, to-day, to Clifton. I 
therefore sent a telegram to General Crook 
informing him of my recent and of my im- 
pending movement, and returned at once 
tocamp. I gave the men time to cook and 
eat dinner, and then the command to sad- 
dle up. At 1.20, my detachment was in 
motion, proceeding down the river with a 
march before us of thirty-three miles. The 
glaring, dusty, alkali road soon confirmed 
me in my unfavorable preconceptions of 
the Gila basin. We passed a numbcr of 
cattle ranches, the houses of which were, 
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on an average, about four or five miles 
apart. They showed no cultivation or 
other sign of human life, except about the 
houses, where, beside the indispensable cor- 
ral, were usually to be seen, enveloped in 
quivering, colorless, unconsuming flames — 
a well, a chicken coop, and a horse shed. 
There were no trees except immediately 
along the river, and there was no grass. It 
is thought that many cattle will be lost 
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along the Gila, if there is not a rain soon. 
What grass there is on the mesas, or table 
lands, is burned to a crisp; it is too dry al- 
together for hay. The population is 
largely Mexican of the commonest sort, 
the sort that sits on a mud floor in prefer- 
ence to sitting on a chair, and is used to 
the companionship of pigs and chickens. 
Having followed the river about fifteen 
miles, I had to choose between two routes 
—the one continuing several miles farther 
along the Gila, the other taking directly 
across the mesas to the San Francisco. 
Being told that the latter was a plain road, 
I decided upon taking it, as probably the 
shorter and firmer. After traveling it for 
about two hours, I halted, at dark, for Lieu- 
tenant Reade to overtake me. Having 
mules to pack, he was not ready to start 
when I was, and has been following me 
about a mile in rear. Lighted on our way 
by a heaven full of stars, we continued our 
march together ; every now and then going 
down a steep hill into a gully, and up again 
on the mesa beyond. Finally, from the 
top of the divide, as it is called, we wound 
our way down a long, gradual slope into 
the valley of the San Francisco River, en- 
tering it under the archway, as it were, of 
the railroad tressel-bridge, which structure 
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we had at first taken to be an aqueduct, or 
some such work connected with the mines. 
Fording the river where we entered the 
valley, we proceeded about a mile up 
stream, and found ourselves confronted 
with the lights of a town. Fording it again, 
I halted the column and went forward 
with Lieutenant Reade — crossing the river 
for the third time —to the upper end of the 
town, inquiring after Lieutenant Maus. 
Having found him, and been 
recommended to go into 
camp about where we found 
him, I had the column move 
up through the lighted street, 
and form line and unsaddle 
in the space—about fifty 
yards across—between the 
street and the river. While 
coming into the town, I had 
noticed a peculiar intermit- 
tent light on it, which I 
thought might come from 
an electric light; now I saw 
that it came from a smelting 
work across the river. It 
was produced by the fresh 
slag; the pigs—that is, I 
believe, what they call them 
—pbreaking open as they 
rolled down the side of the dump, expos- 
ing the incandescent mass inside. Hav- 
ing seen to the feeding and grooming of 
my horses, I started out with Lieutenant 
Reade in search of adinner. We wandered 
down the street to near the end of the town, 
and entered the largest and _brightest- 
lighted of the many resorts that we passed 
—a typical mining-town amusement hall. 
From a sort of large box I looked over a 
breast-high, counter-like partition into the 
main room upon a crowd of men and 
women of various ages and nationalities. 
At the middle of the side opposite the en- 
trance was the bar. At the farthest end, 
from which came the sounds of lively 
music on the violin and other instruments, 
I could see figures bobbing and whirling 
through square and round dances. 

About the middle of the room was a 
mixture of Mexicans and Americans, 
sprinkled with Germans, English, Irish and 
other nationalities. They were gathered, 
principally, about the fore-mentioned bar, 
with its two tenders behind it, one of whom 
appeared to be Mexican and the other 
American. Some of these people were 
playing at the billiard-tables, others were 
seated on the side of the room opposite the 
bar, or standing about the floor engaged in 
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more or less excited conversation. The 
women, coming up in their promenades 
between the dances for a change of scene 
and air—sometimes for refreshment at 
the bar—were fewer here than at the far- 
ther end of the room. As seated at one of 
the restaurant tables, I took in the animated 
scene, I questioned to myself the propriety 
of my being where I was, especially of my 
being seen there in uniform. Before I had 
answered this questioning to my entire 
satisfaction, a couple of well-dressed gen- 
tlemen came into our little room, and as 
they sat down at the table next to ours, one 
of them was designated to me as the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory. I had no further 
concern as to the propriety of my situation. 
Having eaten a good supper, I repaired, 
rather tired, to my saddle and blankets for 
the night. 

Clifton, October 4.— Slept badly, on ac- 
count of the cold. About five o’clock I 
was up, walking to get warm. I crossed 
the river, walked up the cafion past the 
smelting works, and then up the hill back of 
them. At the top of this rocky prominence 
was a wooden cross about six feet high, 
fixed in a pile of stone, and on the side of 
the town coated with tin, which gave it from 
below the appearance of being of metal. 
It is acommon custom of Mexicans to 
make such symbolical invocation of divine 
favor upon their town or settlement. From 
near this cross, which I dared not quite go 
up to on account of its closeness to the 
precipitous edge of the cliff, I obtained a 
good view of the town and stream. Inthe 
rocky enclosure, from 100 to 200 feet high, 
I perceived the origin of the name C7ifton. 
The river, the San Francisco, is probably 
named after the saint on whose day it was 
christened, or discovered. Between the 
‘ never-failing stream of saintly name, sepa- 
rating it from the wicked town in its front, 
and the spire-borne symbol of the Church, 
sparkling at its back, the bustling, fiery 
smelter suggested a busy purgatory devoted 
to the especial interests of Clifton. 

Drew rations to-day to include 
the seventh, on which day I calcu- 
lated being back at Grant. My 
plan is to make Sheldon (ten miles 
this side of Duncan) to-morrow ; 
Solomonville next day, and Grant / 
next. It is pretty close calcula- 
tion ; but I must calculate closely 
in order to avoid unnecessary 
impedimenta. After drawing 
rations, I went to the telegraph 
office for news. Learned that 
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from latest information General Crook 
concludes that the Indians have returned 
to Sonora. Telegraphed to my wife that 
I would be back on the 7th. 

After lunch Lieutenant Reade and myself 
went over the smelting works, ciceroned 
by Mr. C , the assayer of the company. 
He took us to the top, where the ore comes 
in, shoved in hand-cars from the mine, and 
showed us the bins in which the different 
kinds and the different slag materials are 
kept ; he then showed us the crushers, and 
the weighing and assaying arrangements ; 
then the furnaces ; and finally, the pigs of 
copper in the freight cars ready for trans- 
portation. The principal ores worked are 
the carbonates, oxides, sulphides and sili- 
cates. The three or four mines about 
twelve miles from Clifton that furnish the 
ore, employ about five hundred men ; the 
smelting works, about one hundred. This 
labor is mostly Mexican. The pig pro- 
duced brings nine cents a pound, the copper 
of Lake Superior bringing a little more. 
The Clifton pigs, which comprise 98 per 
cent. of copper, one of silver, and one of 
lead and other impurities, are shipped 
mostly to New York and there refined. 

By way of giving my men employment, 
and satisfying myself as to their readiness 
for action, I had an evening inspection. I 
found the arms and clothing generally in 
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good condition. One man, however, had 
lost his blouse. Having no horse-shoes or 
shoeing tools, Iam more concerned about 
my horses than I am about my men. 
Fortunately, I have a zealous and capable 
farrier, who borrows the means of rough- 
shoeing wherever he can, and who, if 
pushed to it, will nail a shoe on with a 
stone. After inspection, I went with Reade 
to a stag dinner, to which we were invited 
by some of our newly-made acquaintances 
of Clifton, who run theirown mess. Their 
Chinese cook gave us an excellent dinner, 
in which quail and duck constituted, to- 
gether, the piece de résistance. 

Clifton, October 5.— Immediately upon 
my appearance at stables, this morning, 
my corporal informed me that seven loaves 
of bread, cooked for the men, had been 
stolen from near the cook-fire during the 
night, also that suspicion pointed to Curley 
Young, one of the cooks. Fitzgerald, the 
other cook, says he called to Young as he 
was walking away from the cook-fire, asking 
him where he was going, and received no 
answer ; that half an hour before that, the 
loaves had been counted and found all 
present, and that an hour after his being 
called to, they were again counted, and the 
seven loaves missed. I relieved Young 
from duty as cook, and decided to take no 
steps against him until I had him in the 
post — first, because I did not know that 
the charge was well founded; secondly, 
because an arbitrary punishment of mine 
might be more than allowed for in the 
subsequent sentence of a court-martial, 
and thus his proper punishment be pre- 
vented ; and thirdly, because a prisoner 
would be a trouble both to myself and to 
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my men, requiring the detailing of at least 
one additional man for guard. 

I would forever avoid involving innocent 
people in the suffering or discomfort in- 
curred by the guilty. In the army, such 
injustice is too common. If something 
goes wrong, it is not thought sufficient to 
rectify the matter and reprimand or punish 
the offender, making an example of him; 
somebody must be burdened with the re- 
sponsibility of preventing its recurrence, 
and the thing must thenceforth be done in 
a different way, a way entailing, perhaps, 
twice the amount of labor with which it 
was formerly done. 

At about half-past eight, Lieutenant 
Reade and myself were on the march for 
Sheldon, where forage was to be sent us by 
rail. From the top of the divide we took 
a different route from the one by which we 
had approached the San Francisco, keep- 
ing close to the Gila. We had made about 
half a day’s march when two men on 
ponies came galloping up to us, and re- 
ported that Indian fires had been seen 
about twelve miles from Clifton, in the 
mountains about the Medcalf mines, and 
that Lieutenant Maus had told them that 
they had better notify us. Asking them if 
any trails had been seen, I was told that 
the people at the mines were afraid to go 
out to look for them. From personal 
acquaintance with the couriers, I was satis- 
fied that they were acting in good faith, 
and from their mission being suggested by 
Lieutenant Maus, that there was some 
good ground for it. At the same time, I 
doubted whether the fires were anything 
more than signals made by runners from 
the reservation, on the lookout for friends 
returning from Mexico, and whether, there- 
fore, our return to Clifton would lead to 
any pursuit. Reflecting, on the other 
hand, that in war there is nothing so cer- 
tain as the uncertain, I thought that things 
might ' be worse than represented. I 
imagined Lieutenant Reade sustaining a 
bloody and losing contest against superior 
numbers of Apaches, and I moving directly 
away fromi him. I thought of what would 
be said by the Ciifton Clarion, the Tomb- 
stone Epitaph, the Arizona Daily Star, and 
other such censocs «»* the army ; also of the 
possible misconstruction of my action by 
my military superiors and brother officers, 
and of the length of time that might elapse 
before I should redeem myself, if, indeed, 
I should ever be able todoso. All this 
determined. me to retrace my steps at 
once ; and accordingly, at about half-past 
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two this afternoon, I was making a second 
entry into Clifton. Learning here, as I 
had apprehended doing, that there were no 
trails visible, and probably none discover- 
able, also that the route to the place where 
they were reported was a difficult one, I let 
Lieutenant Reade, with his better equipped 
command, take charge of the whole investi- 
gation and operation; and, repairing with 
my own command to my camping-ground 
of the night before, I went into camp. 
Lieutenant Reade set out at once for the 
mines. ‘Talking this evening with some of 
the citizens, I was told that the reported 
camp fires were probably a fabrication or 
imagination. One of them related to me 
how, when he was a soldier in a Northern 
department, the command dug its way 
through snow 
six feet deep to 
get to a ranch 
where Indians 
were reported, 
and found, up- 
on reaching it, 
that no Indian 
had been near 
it, and that 
the report had 
been started 
merely to draw 
troopsto whom 
to sell a stock 
of provisions. 
On account of 
the deep snow, the command had to re- 
main at this place about three months. 

Sheldon, October 6.— Before starting, I 
telegraphed to General Crook that I should 
proceed to-day to Sheldon, en route for 
Grant, and to the commanding officer at 
Grant that I should be back on the even- 

‘ing of the eighth. I set a man on foot for 
making his horse’s back sore, and another 
for answering a non-commissioned officer 
disrespectfully. Marched by the road over 
the mesas, which I prefer to the one along 
the river. 

Went into camp at about three o’clock, 
at Sheldon, twenty-five miles from Clifton. 
The place is marked by nothing but a 
stage-stand. A man lives in it who attends 
to what is to be done for the railroad com- 
pany, which consists principally, I suppose, 
in stopping the train for people who want 
to get on, and taking care, as he did of our 
forage, of anything thrown off. He was, 
years ago, connected in some way with the 
army, from which experience he evidently 
retains a kindly feeling towards soldiers. 
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When I started to reprimand my men for 
taking some of his wood, he expostulated : 
“Now don’t say anything to them about 
it. I know just how it is. I should have 
done the same thing myself.” Referring 
to the growlers at Crook’s methods, he 
said : “If they had seen General Crook as 
I’ve seen him, roughing it over this country 
in canvas clothes, as no soldier roughed it, 
they wouldn’t have so much to say.” 
Found to my disgust that the river is 
dry here, and 
was told that to 
water my stock 
I should have 
to go two miles 
| below or four 
1 miles above, 
unless I should 
. come upon a 
i water hole be- 
fore coming 
to the running 
stream. The . 
| river runs un- 











der-ground 
along here for 
a space of about six miles. I 
thought a little of not watering 
at all, it being but six miles to 
water on to-morrow’s march. 
But that was represented to 
me as very uncertain, both in 
quality and in quantity; and 
beyond it were twenty-five miles 
without water. So about an hour before 
sundown, I had the men take their car- 
bines, and mount their unsaddled horses, 
and putting myself at their head, I led 
them down the road in search of water. 
About a mile from.camp, where we came 
to the river, I took along the dry bottom 
and, following it a quarter of a mile, 
found what I wanted in a hole under 
an overhanging bank. Going back. to 
camp, I spared my horses some laboring 
through sand, by marching them on the 
railroad. Being balasted up in the middle, 
even with the ties, it made good _ marching 
single file. The railroad affords the best 
pathway in the valley. 

Immediately after dark I had a fire made 
on an elevation back of the camp, for the 
guidance of my two dismounted men. 
They came into camp about nine o’clock, 
having walked twenty miles on a hot and, 
in many places, heavy and dusty road. 

Solomonville, October 7.— Broke camp at 
six o’clock, and started on an up-hill road 
toward the west. At eight o’clock we 
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came upon Ash Spring, where we watered 
our horses in a hole fed from the spring. 
There were several head of cattle standing 
in it, as we approached, who made what 
seemed a spiteful stir and splash as they 
scampered out. The water being green- 
brown, from a mixture of mud and cow 
dung, the horses drank very little; some 
sniffed and tasted, and would not drink. 
I congratulated myself on not having 
camped here, as I had thought of doing. 
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supper with her and the members of her 
household. 

Fort Grant, October 8.—Was glad to get 
up at half-past four this morning and stand 
by a camp fire while the men were being 
roused. I was kept awake by the cold 
about half the night. Grooming being over, 
I ate_a substantial breakfast — fried bacon 
and hot coffee — prepared from supplies in 
my saddle pocket, fried eggs from a pur- 
chase at the store, and flapjacks from the 
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About half past ten we reached the top 
of the divide, and commenced going down 
into the San Simon Flat. Every now and 
then we caught a glimpse of our destination, 
but in its general features the scene before 
us never changed. The sky was unrelieved, 
as usual, by even a speck of cloud, and the 
low, stunted, shriveled-up vegetation was 
fixed and motionless, as if of stone or iron. 
Through the still hot air the thirsty horses 
decended the even slope at a good pace, as 
if impelled by instinct towards the water 
in the bottom. 

About three o’clock we entered the town 
of Solomonville, so named from an influen- 
tial Hebrew merchant who had an ear no 
doubt to the family name of Zhe Solomons 
of Solomonville. 

Mr. Solomon being a government forage 
agent, I went at onceto his store, and having 
ordered hay and grain, went into camp 
near by. At the kind invitation of Mrs. 
Solomon, Mr. Solomon being away, I took 


rations of my faithful servant. A shiver- 
ing Mexican, who came up while I was 
waiting in a happy state of repletion for 
my men to finish their breakfast, accepted 
the remnant of my coffee, and entertained 
me with his experiences as a soldier in the 
Mexican army in the days of Maximilian. 
This man informed me, too, that the word 
Gila was a woman’sname. It must be the 
feminine of Gi//, the Spanish for Giles. 
At half-past five my detachment was on 
march for Fort Grant. I started without 
watering, expecting to do so at the cienaga 
about ten miles from camp. There being 
nobody to guide or direct me, I passed the 
watering-place before I knew it, and then 
had nine or ten miles to go to Gillespie’s 
Ranch, the next water. About half way 
there we entered a dry, rocky, sandy and 
stony ravine leading up to it. We followed 
the numerous cow-paths as well as we 
could ; they were often lost in the rocks 
and sand and brush. The three or four 
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miles thus performed were the hardest of 
the whole trip. About five hundred yards 
from the head of the ravine, that is, from 
Gillespie’s Ranch, we came upon water 
sufficient for the horses and men. Not 
knowing how near we were to the ranch, I 
halted here for an hour. I had the horses 
unsaddled and watered with caution, direct- 
ing them to be drawn back when they raised 
their heads the first time. It was about 
noon, and they had not drank since the 
night before. At Gillespie’s Ranch we got 
on the plain road to Grant. A few miles 
beyond it I took the wrong branch and 
went higher up the mountain than was 
necessary, which provoked me very much, 
as the day’s march was a hard one enough 
at the best. 

At Meek’s Ranch, our last stopping- 
place, I saw a couple of army saddles, evi- 
dently in service on the ranch. In no other 
military department have I noticed so much 
army equipment among civilians as I have 
in this, It does not surprise me now to see 
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a Springfield rifle or carbine anywhere. I 
am told that it is an officer’s duty to take 
up army property, such as clothing, arms, 
equipment and ammunition, wherever he 
sees it, no such property being ever legally 
disposed of to outsiders. I want to know 
to what extent force may be used in the 
performance of this duty, if it is a duty, 
before I engage in it. The seizing of arms 
is an especially delicate matter—I mean 
from a legai point of view— for the reason 
that they are sometimes regularly issued to 
civilians for use in self-defense. Several 
Springfield rifles have thus been loaned out 
from Fort Grant since the beginning of the 
campaign. 

From Meek’s Ranch we had an easy, 
down-hill march into the post, which was 
visible to us almostthe whole way. Assoon 
as the horses were fed and groomed, and 
the men marched to their barracks, Private 
Curley Young was confined in the guard- 
house by my order, on the charge brought 
against him at Clifton of stealing bread. 


[To be continued.] 


GYPSYING. 


A FERN for a table-cloth, 
Brakes for a chair, 
Of green scalloped oak leaves 
Platters a pair ; 
A meal of wild honey, 
With berrics galore — 
Why should a gypsy 
Care about more? 


Birds for an orchestra ; 
Boughs for a bed 
Of cool fragrant cedar ; 
The sky overhead. 
Leaves softly waving 
For window and door — 
Why should a gypsy 
Care about more? 


A space in the forest 
For parlor and hall, 
For diamonds the drops 
From a bright water-fall ; 
Flowers for sweet poems, 
Stars for deep lore — 
Why should a gypsy 
Care about more? 
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I. 


RIDING THE RACE, 


THE circumstances of different races 
vary so much that it would be altogether 
impossible to lay down fixed directions for 
riding a steeple-chase. Accidents are 
often averted, however, and _ successes 
achieved by the observance of rules which 
the inexperienced horseman is apt to over- 
look, and the more practised rider to 
neglect. 

In the first place, the man who is about 
to ride must be fit and in good condition 
as well as the horse. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult, after a race, to say whether the horse 
or the rider is most beaten, and this should 
never be. The exertion of holding a free-go- 
ing horse together over some three or four 
miles of country is a considerable tax on 
arider’s strength, even when the animal 
goes kindly —and all chasers do not run 
thus. Sudden emergencies arise in the 
course of a race, and in these presence of 
mind with readiness of resource, most ad- 
mirable in themselves, are of little avail if 
the rider has not strength to carry out what 
skill and courage suggest. Unless a race 
is won with altogether exceptionable ease, 
the rider has to “ finish,” as the term goes; 
and this is naturally beyond the capacity of 
the man who has trained on imperial pints 
of champagne, and who is borne into the 
straight run home with no breath in his 
body or power in his arms, hardly able to 
sit upright in his saddle, as riders are 
sometimes seen at this period of the 
struggle. 

The rider who employs his own strength 
judiciously saves the strength of his horse; 
and the contrary of this is equally true. 
Therefore — putting aside for the moment 
the undoubted fact that knack anc knowl- 
edge will often accomplish what muscular 
force is unable to effect — if a man desire 
to win his race, it is necessary that he 
should be really fit to ride when he has 
mounted his horse; the more so as the 
nerves depend so greatly on the physical 
health. 

The rider will do well, if it be possible, 
to make the acquaintance of the animal he 
is to steer before the day of the race. He 
will, of course, have hints given him with 
regard to the horse’s disposition; but, as 
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horses and horsemen vary so much in their 
style of going and riding, a gallop or two 
will be of infinitely more use than anything 
which can be conveyed in words. It is most 
desirable, moreover, even in these days 
when, as was remarked in a previous chapter, 
most steeple-chase courses are, unfortu- 
nately, of a set pattern, to walk round the 
course and examine the country that has to 
becrossed. The going may be heavy in cer- 
tain parts, and these will naturally be bad 
places to drive his horse; he will see also 
not merely the nature of the fences, but 
what the taking-off and landing are like. 
About a made water-jump it is often boggy, 
for instance, and he will note where it is 
soundest. 

Considering how important may be the 
issues involved, the judicious rider will cast 
a careful eye over the horse before he 
mounts. Saddles do occasionally slip, and 
bridles have been known to come off in the 
course of arace. The trainer, or his as- 
sistant who saddles the horse, is extremely 
sorry; but it is the rider who runs the risk 
of breaking a collar-bone, if nothing worse, 
while all this might very likely have been 
averted had the rider looked to see that all 
was right. 

Unless a man is upon his own horse, 
whose disposition he knows thoroughly 
well he will receive instructions how to 
rid‘ and these he must obey to the best of 
his power; but, if a grave mistake has not 
been made in asking him to ride at all, a 
certain amount of discretion must be al- 
lowed him. 

It may be, for instance, that staying is 
not the horse’s strong point, and, there be- 
ing known stayers in the race, the rider 
will be toldto wait. If, however, the horse 
struggles violently for his head, it may 
be better to indulge him for a little way, 
and then get him gradually under easier 
control again, than to let him exhaust him- 
self, to say nothing of his jockey, by fight- 
ing. Unless the course is very broad in- 
deed, so that there is ample room for the 
field, it is, as a rule, perhaps advisable in 
the short two-mile chases now so much in 
vogue to keep well in front for the first two 
or three fences — supposing, that is to say, 
that the rider is on what is known to be a 
safe jumper. It is’ not improbable that 
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some of the competitors may refuse, and 
they are more likely to do so early in the 
race, for there are often raw chasers that 
have been insufficiently schooled, with 
more or less success, over their own train- 
ing grounds, but grow so flurried and ex- 
cited at the unusual turmoil of a race-course, 
that they forget the little they have learned 
and cannot or will not jump. The 
horse that happens to be galloping behind 
the refuser is likely to be more or less up- 
set in one way or other —either thrown 
down, or so balked that he will also refuse. 
The leader will likewise have a tendency to 
block the following horse’s view of the 
fence he is approaching. 

The inexpert chaser, again, is most likely 
to fall before he gets into the swing of jump- 
ing, notwithstanding that the first couple of 
fences are generally of asimple character. If 
he comes down he may probably cause dis- 
aster to the horses behind him; so that, if 
the rider knows that he is on a safe, bold 
jumper, he should not be far from the head 
of affairs until a little preliminary weeding 
has been accomplished; then he may draw 
back into the place, he has been told to 
keep. It will still be some way home; for, 
happily, the Grand National Hunt Com- 
mittee have emphatically declined to allow 
any race under their rules of less than two 
miles, such as are run in France. Ona 
broad course, or even on an ordinary course 
in a fairly long race, it is good policy not 
to make too much use of the horse till he 
has fairly settled down to his work. 

It has been assumed that the rider has a 
seat not to be disturbed by the action of 
jumping a fence, and hands sufficiently 
light and practised to hold the horse to- 
gether, with a pullat once gentle and strong. 

Good hands are scarce, absolutely per- 
fect hands almost unknown; but the rarest 
attribute of jockeyship is a knowledge 
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of pace. Without it no jockey has risen 
to celebrity; and if it be not the most valu- 
able gift of all, there is certainly none 
more important. This knowledge must be 
intuitive, aided and developed by constant 
practice and keen observation. The value 
of patience can scarcely be overestimated, 
but this is really an adjunct to knowledge 
of pace; for patience is useless by itself 
unless the rider understand when he has 
been patient time enough, and when the 
moment has come for action. 

Not long since a horse started for a race 
with something over thirteen stone in the 
saddle, a disadvantage counterbalanced by 
the fortunate circumstance that most of the 
weight consisted of a consummate horse- 
man. Noneof the others had within many 
pounds of the burden to carry, and what 
were, therefore, the light weights went 
merrily away, racing on and soon begin- 
ning to make the pace tell. The rider of 
the heavy weight plodded on in the 
rear, knowing that his mount could main- 
tain a fair steady pace, but 
that to attempt to hurry on 
with the rest would be fatal 
to his chance. Before long 
the leader showed signs of 
giving way, and was passed 
by another light weight, 
which took up the running, 
to succumb in turn by the 
violence of its own efforts. 
The pace told on the others 
so severely that one by one 
they came back to the heavy 
weight, who had been gallop- 
ing on, keenly observant, but 
making no sign. 
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As they came into the straight for home, 
the heavy weight was some four or five 
lengths behind the leader, going steadily 
well up in the midst of a group of beaten 
horses. 

“T could do nothing but sit still,” the 
rider of the top weight said, in describing 
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JUMPING SIDEWAYS, 


the race afterwards, “for I felt that my 
horse was going as fast as he could, and 
that to try and make him go faster would 
do more harm than good. I had almost 
given up hope of winning, when the jockey 
of the leader looked back and saw me 
coming. I hoped and expected he would 
take up his whip and stop his horse, and so 
he did. He began to ride his hardest, and 
with one stroke of the whip a couple of 
strides from the post I just got up and 
won a head.” 

The anecdote affords an illustration of 
what patience and knowledge of pace will 
do and what want of these qualities will 
destroy. Had an inferior horseman been 
on the heavy weight, he would, in all pro- 
bability have feared that he was lying too 
far off, and would have hurried his horse 
earlier in the race, taking out of him just 
that little extra effort which enabled him to 
“get up on the post.” Had a superior 
rider been on the leader, again, he would 
have sat perfectly stiil in the saddle, until, 
at any rate, he wa much nearer home, 
when a well-timed effort —if indeed any 
effort at all were needed — would have 
landed him a winner. The riding of this 


special race was throughout an example 
of that art which is sometimes seen in a 
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oat away 








flash, so to speak, when, two lengths from 
the winning-post, a horse is a head behind, 
and is behind also two lengths beyond the 
post, but at the precise spot wins his race. 

The start for a steeple-chase, to return 
somewhat, is of course a very much sim- 
pler matter than the start for a race of half 
a dozen furlongs or less, 
where so very much de- 
pends on “getting off.” 
Here and throughout the 
entire race, until at any rate 
the last few strides are 
reached, the rider should 
do his best to avoid flurry- 
ing the probably excitable 
nerves of his horse. He 
must keep his eye well on 
the advance flag, and not 
go till it is down, for many 
horses’ tempers may be soon 
upset when they are let go 
only to be pulled up and 
brought back again, and 
here there is rarely anything 
to be gained by slipping 
in advance. When 

they are off, hold the horse 

together, if it be possible, 

without any of that reach- 
ing forward and leaning back to haul at his 
mouth, which are so often seen; here 
“hands” come in. Many horses have lost 
their race by fighting with their riders in 
the first mile or less, and the fight is usually 
a symptom of bad horsemanship. If your 
object is only to make running for another 
horse, and you have no hope of winning, 
all you have to do is to get over the country 
as quickly as is compatible with safety; but 
if you are devoted to the infinitely more 
satisfactory business of winning if possibie, 
remember that in ail probability the strug- 
gle will take place in the last furlong, and 
that it is most essential to reserve some- 
thing for that exciting moment. 

When horses refuse they generally rush 
round to the ieft, the reason most likely 
being that, as a rule, they are ridden with 
the left hand, while the whip is used in the 
right hand, though the expert shouid be ~ 
able to use it equaily well on either side — 
which may be of service in keeping the 
horse straight —and to change it from 
hand to hand so rapidly and dexterously 
that the horse will not note the passage. It 
is desirable, therefore, not to gallop just to 
the left of an animal with a disposition to 
refuse, and as much as possible to avoid 
lying: just in the wake of any horse, most 
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particularly of one that knows how to fall. 
The rider should be careful, however, not 
to gallop close to, but some half length 
behind, any horse; because the animal that 
is going in this position has a tendency to 
take off just as his leader takes off, and if 
the leader rise from the proper place, sev- 
eral feet are added to the width of the fol- 
lowers’ jump, which may make the obstacle 
too big to be safe or pleasant. This is par- 
ticularly the case with a young horse. 

If the chaser should blunder over a 
fence, let that inestimable gift of patience 
prevail. ‘ Hasten slowly” is an aphorism 
which applies to steeple-chasing as to so 
many other things. The rider whose 
victory on the heavy weight has just been 
described was lately on a horse which 
came down on its nose and knees at a 
fence. A firm seat and ready hands just, 
and only just, saved the fall; but the re- 
sult was the loss of a good dozen lengths, 
and that, moreover, at a critical time. But 
the rider was in no way flurried, and so 
saved the horse from flurry. The field was 
on the journey home, some half-mile, per- 
haps, from the winning-post, a period when 
there is no time to lose. This admirable 
horseman, however, did not 
think it loss of time thor- 
oughly to pull his horse 
together and set off quite 
quietly in pursuit, knowl- 
edge of pace showing him 
that it was just possible to ~ 
get up before the judge’s 
box was reached. 

Knowledge of pace was 
shown with remarkable ef- 
fect, some short time ago, 
in a hurdle-race in which a 
famous cross-country rider 
from Newmarket took part. 
The course was only two 
miles, not long enough to 
take liberties, and before a 
mile had been traversed 
he was nearly four hundred 
yards behind the leader. 

“At one time I really 
did begin to wonder if 
the front horses were coming back to 
me; but I knew that they must be going 
too fast, and that the hill before the 
finish would stop them. Surely enough, 
before they were at the top I was with 
them, though I had never asked my horse 
to go; and we won in a canter,” was the 
jockey’s subsequent description of a race 
which it was curious to watch. This, 
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nevertheless, was, it must be admitted, an 
exceptional instance, and is put forward 
rather as an instance of perfect judgment 
than as an example to be followed ; for, as 
a rule, though it is frequently a good thing 
for a rider to wait, it is rarely a good thing 
for him to lay out of his ground. 

The art of “waiting in front” is a great 
one to learn; for, if occasion should arise, 
it may often be practised with the utmost 
advantage. The leader sets the pace, and 
if he, while leading, is going well within 
himself, so much the greater reserve of 
speed will he have when it comes to racing. 
A very great many races are lost every 
season because riders do not make enough 
use of their horses. They are told to wait, 
and wait they do accordingly, though it 
may be that the horse is a fair stayer. 
Supposing, however, that, instead of mak- 
ing a hot pace, the leader is in fact “ wait- 
ing in front,” when the effort has to be 
made, the stayer is beaten for want of speed 
to finish, whereas, had he gone up and im- 
proved the pace, his staying powers would 
very likely have brought him home. Here, 
again, knowledge of pace comes in. If the 
rider who had been instructed to wait had 
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possessed this faculty, he would have per- 
ceived that the race was being run at a false 
pace, and would have taken means to coun- 
teract this detriment to his chances, so that 
waiting in front would have been out of the 
question. Thus it often happens that horse- 
manship wins the race for the inferior horse. 

Races, it must be remembered, are not 
won entirely on the post. When once the 
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flag. has fallen and the field has started, 
every yard that a rider can gain without 
taxing his horse is so much to the good. 
In the course of the race, the cunning 
horseman will often see an opening which 
he knows how to take: getting the rails, 
for instance, may be an advantage. If, 
again, a horse that is known to be a 
dangerous rival pecks or blunders on land- 
ing over a fence, the man who has ga over 
comfortably may judiciously hasten on a 
little while his rival is recovering ; for the 
blunderer has to make up lost ground, and 
there is always a chance of his becoming a 
little flurried in the course of the opera- 
tion. 

A non-stayer has generally one effort in 
him, and the horseman’s art is shown in 
knowing just where to make it, for when 
once the spurt is over he will not come 
again ; and it often depends greatly upon 
the rider whether the spurt 
just brings him home, 
whether he fails to get up 
by coming too late, or 
whether he dies out a few 
lengths from the post be- 
cause the effort has been 
made a little too early — 
knowledge of pace again. 

If the rider have doubts 
about the relative capacity 
of his own horse and others, 
he will learn by experience 
how to take a feeler at an 
animal that appears to 
threaten danger when half 
or three-quarters of the 
race is run, a mile from 
home, perhaps, in a four-mile 
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race. Even though neither be 
going at full speed, the practised 
horseman will be able to ascer- 
tain almost unfailingly what he 
desires to know, and the knowl- 
edge is a valuable guide to him 
for the remainder of the con- 
test. He will act according to 
what he has learnt about his 
horse’s disposition. Should he 
perceive that the other horse is 
tiring, while his own is going 
easily, he can take matters 
quietly, with the pleasant assur- 
ance that the race is his. Should 
the other be going well within 
himself, and his own, a known 
stayer, be also fairly fresh, it 
may be necessary to increase 
the pace; and again, should he 
discover that the other is a little the fresher 
of the two, he may be wise to take a pull 
at his horse and begin to nurse it for the 
run home. 

That a man must always ride straight at 
his fences is almost too obvious to need 
remark. In jumping timber in the hunting 
field, it is often wise to go sidewise, for 
reasons which need not be discussed in this 
chapter, as being foreign to its purpose ; 
over a course the straightest way is the 
shortest, and to jump sidewise is to run 
the risk of knocking something else down 
or of being knocked down oneself. When 
chasers jump thus, the cause may be traced 


- to insufficient schooling or bad handling. 


Many riders confessedly go at the last two 
fences in a steeple-chase simply as if they 
were not there — and indeed there is very 


1 It is curious to note in asteeple-chase that, however straight 
a horse is put at a fence, he never jumps gz/fe straight — al- 
ways lands a /zt¢/e to left or right.—Eb. 
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little time to lose when this point is reached. 
Nevertheless, tre maxim “Chance noth- 
ing” must not be entirely disregarded. 
Whatever wisdom may suggest and theory 
maintain, it is almost inevitable in practice 
that the rider, notwithstanding that he is 
generally on a tired horse, will go at these 
two fences more rapidly, and with less 
care, than he should. Luck may befriend 
him, and he may land safely 
over the last for the run in, at 
the sacrifice of judgment. On 
the other hand, his horse, gal- 
_loped recklessly at the obstacle, 
may blunder; and then the fol- 
lower, who has refused to chance 
it, and who lands a second or 
two later, but in good form, has 
all the advantage, for his horse 
has not to be pulled together 
and set going again. In the 
supreme exhilaration of the 
moment, therefore, the wise man 
will not throw caution altogether 
aside. 

Then, unless the race be 
practically won at the last fence, 
and there is nothing to do but 
sit still and canter home, comes 
the question of finishing, a most 
important detail in the riding of 
the race, and one of which an 
exceedingly small number, even 
of recognized and practised riders, are 
really masters. 

A finish must in most cases be vigorous ; 
the man has to ride hard; nevertheless, it 
may be said that, as a general rule, a very 
great deal of unnecessary exertion is ex- 
pended, some of which certainly tends 
rather to stop than to aid the horse. The 
wild circular motion of the arms so often 
seen is worse than useless ; the rider would 
do much better to sit still than to go 
through this fatuous but familiar perform- 
ance. The idea of the finish is to urge 
the horse to his utmost speed by keeping 
a gentle hold of his bit, and, by a gliding 
motion of the hands, backwards and for- 
wards — not round and round — alternately 
encouraging and supporting the animal as 
he bends himself, as it were, to his stride. 
It is most essential that the rider should 
sit firmly down in his saddle, as a loose 
shifting seat would naturally be a detri- 
ment to the horse ; and when one consid- 
ers that the difference between winning 
and losing a race is very often a question 
of inches, and of very few inches moreover, 
the importance of seizing every chance, 
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however slight in itself, will be apparent. 
The feet should be drawn back, the rider 
should, as the phrase runs, “go with his 
horse’ when the animal makes his stride, 
and, unless long experience has assured 
him that the right moment has come, he 
should resist the temptation to take up the 
whip, by the premature use of which so 
many races are lost, more particularly 
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when, the whip being raised, the reins are 
loosened. 

“ He took up his whip and stopped his 
horse” is a summary which has very often 
described races which ought to have ended 
otherwise than they did, and it is beyond 
reasonable doubt that a Grand National 
has been won because the experienced 
guide, philosopher, and friend of the suc- 
cessful rider took his whip away before the 
start. 

It may be necessary to hit a sluggish 
horse during a race if he jump carelessly 
or show a disposition to lie out of his 
ground ; but when the whip is wanted to 
drive a game and willing horse to make the 
supreme effort in a race, it is worse than 
useless to begin to flog him half a mile 
from the post. He cannot maintain the 
pressure, and will shrink from continued 
punishment, the effect of which will be to 
make him shorten his stride. The being 
in too great a hurry to reach home prevents 
many riders from ever reaching home suc- 
cessfully. If when the little experienced 
jockey feels the temptation to use his whip 
he wound refrain and, instead, take a pull 
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A CLUMSY RIDER WHO JERKS HIS HORSE’S MOUTH. 


at his horse for some half-dozen strides to 
steady and prepare it for the run home, his 
prospects of victory would, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, be largely enhanced. 
There are generous horses that make their 
effort, falter, and come again; but these 
are rare, and when this is seen it is probably 
the case that they have been badly ridden, 
the first run having been made too soon. 
Two or three well-applied strokes of the 
whip in the last hundred yards or so, always 
supposing that the rider does not let go of 
his horse’s head for the purpose of admin- 
istering them, with perhaps a prick of the 
spurs a hand’s breadth behind the girths, 
means probably the gaining of a length. 
If the jockey of the horse that is leading 
has his whip up this distance from home, 
and the horse that is lying at his quarters 
has not been touched, the chances are very 
greatly in favor of the man 
whose effort has yet to be made. 
As long as the horse can keep 
his place, or avoid losing it, with- 
out the whip, that dangerous 
implement should on no account 
be raised. If it be anything of 
a race, the rider should not 
leave too much ground to make 
up at the end, or the final rush 
may just fail. Incase the rider 
have the good fortune to be 
winning easily, he may be warned 


against making too sure of 
victory. It is pretty, no doubt, 


to see a race won easily by a 
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short ‘head with no unnecessary 
exertion on the part of horse or 
man; but it is, nevertheless, 
dangerous. The best jockeys 
sometimes make mistakes of this 
sort, and a vigorous struggle on 
the part of one of the competitors 
whom the should-be victor has 
regarded as hopelessly beaten 
may completely change — has 
often, beyond doubt, completely 
changed —the result of a race. 
Here, as elsewhere in the con- 
test, “Chance nothing.” The- 
man is in a very false position 
who has had the race safely in 
hand and has permitted a rival to 
snatch it from him. On wide 
courses it is particularly difficult 
for the man who has not ridden 
many races to know precisely 
where the winning-post is. The 
inexperienced rider will often 
believe that he has reached the 
post when the judge entertains a con- 
trary opinion. 


Il. 
HURDLE-RACING. 


Ir would be difficult to justify hurdle- 
racing as a means of sport leading to a 
desirable end; but it is impossible to 
ignore a form of race which occupies a 
place on so many race cards. The spec- 
tacle of a good hurdle-race is undeniably 
picturesque and exciting ; and this is much. 
Very valuable prizes are now to be won 
“over the sticks.” Some of the principal 
races have in recent-years approached in 
vaiue more nearly to £1,000 than to 
£500; and though this is apart from, and 
in some degree antagonistic to, the scope 
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of the present consideration, it may be 
observed in passing that the amount of 
speculation on the chief races is very con- 
siderable. As a.matter of fact, it has been 
ascertained that, calculating from a large 
number of cases, in spite of the risks inci- 
dental to jumping hurdles, favorites win 
over the sticks more frequently in 
proportion than they do on the flat. 

It has already been said that 
some horses cannot be persuaded 
to jump atall. Asa rule, however, 
it is not difficult to teach horses 
which have not a marked disinclina- 
tion to jump — induced, perhaps, 
by some organic or structural de- 
fect —to learn the simple trick of 
getting over hurdles. A horse will 
jump hurdles when he will by no 
means jump a thick black fence 
which he cannot see through; and 
in general, though horses that 
have not “stayed” on the flat will 
often stay over hurdles, the form 
which has been exhibited on 
the flat will prove a guide to pro- 
ficiency in this mongrel variety of sport. 

“The chief merit of hurdle-racing is 
that it does not pretend to have any razson 
@étre except the encouragement of gam- 
bling, and it answers this purpose admi- 
rably, a prominent member of the Jockey 
Club and of the Grand National Hunt 
Committee has remarked. The same 
authority continues that the chief danger 
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SHARING HIS LEADER’S ACCIDENT. 
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attending the pursuit is of the horse 
over- jumping himself, or, he playfuily 
adds, “being intentionally knocked over 
by an Irishman,” risks which extreme 
care may mitigate, though to be care- 
ful while galloping at the rate of some 
five-and-twenty miles an hour is not easy. 





A CAREFUL EYE OVER THE HORSE. 


It is said that hurdle-racing had _ its 
origin some years ago, when, in the absence 
of better sport, a royal hunting party on 
the Downs near Brighton, when George IV. 
was king, amused themselves by racing 
over some flights of sheep hurdles. The 
fun was thought to be so good that regular 
races over hurdles were organized; the 
sport was by no means without excitement, 
and it had the advantage over steeple- 
chasing that a course could be readily and 
simply prepared. A trainer who was in 
active practice in the days when steeple- 
chasing became generally popular — that 
is to say, about 1836 — claims, however, to 
have run hurdle-races before George IV. 
failed to find a fox on the 
South Downs. 

In the early days of the 
business, the close-wattled 
hurdle made of hazel was 
always used. These were 
never less than four feet, 
often a good deal nearer to 
five feet, in height, and they 
were fixed firmly into the 
ground so that it was not 
easy to knock them down. 
When, nearly half a century 
ago, Dick Christian rode a 
horse belonging to Lord 
Euston, the hurdles, he notes, 
were four feet ten inches, 
driven eighteen inches into 
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FINISHING: BAD STYLE AND GOOD, 


the ground, and tied together with hay- 
bands. Until lately the open ash flake, 
some three feet high, was the obstacle, and 
the new style of hurdle is still used, though 
the height has been increased. The custom 
was, and too often is, to fix them loosely 
in the ground, so that a mere tap will 
throw them down. Sometimes the horse 
carries the hurdle away with him and falls 
over it; sometimes a hurdle which has been 
sent spinning gets between the fore legs of 
a horse that is following directly in the 
wake of the blunderer and leads to a very 
dangerous fall. 

Hurdle-racers may be recruited from the 
flat. If the horse have good shoulders 
and quarters, and takes with apparent 
willingness to the game (some hunters, as 
mentioned in a former chapter, do not), he 
will, in good hands, be likely to learn the 
trick of jumping hurdles in his stride with- 
out dwelling. The preparation should be- 
gin over low obstacles, as in the case of 
the cross-country horse; indeed, to some 
extent, the hurdle-racer may 
be looked on as an unfinished 
steeple-chaser. As in the 
schooling of the jumper at the 
higher business, care should be 
taken that the hurdles, whether 
low for the early lessons, or 
higher for more mature prac- 
tice, are fixed firmly in the 
ground. ‘They are to be 
jumped, not run through or 
knocked down, and if a horse 
should come down he falls: 
more cleanly than if he carried 
the hurdle away and got it 
entangled in his legs. It may 
possibly be convenient in a 
race to have the way leveled 
by some clumsy brute that is 
deputed to make the running 
and refuses to take any notice 
of the lines of hurdles, charging 


each as it comes. Possibly the result of 
this may be for the follower that the hurdle- 
race is practically ‘reduced to a flat race; 
but the risks are very seriously increased. 
A horse is just as likely to gallop intoa 
fallen hurdle and come down heavily as to 
win his race. 

The secret of success over the sticks is 
nevertheless, it may be said, to run the race 
as if the hurdles were not there; but this, 
it must be most distinctly understood, can 
only be done after continuous practice by 
a thoroughly well-schooled horse that has 
shown marked aptitude for the sport, and 
he, the perfect hurdle-jumper, takes the 
flights as they come without anything ap- 
proaching to a pause on either side. He 
is so little disturbed that he does not lose 
his stride, and is off on landing as if he 
had been galloping on without interruption. 
The art of the sport consists of teaching 
the horse this knack, and of riding him so 
that he makes the most of it. ‘The sweep- 
ing stride of the well-trained thoroughbred 
horse carries him over these jumps with 
astonishing ease when once he gets into the 
way of doing what is required of him. 

It is surprising how cleverly a really 
good hurdle-racer will judge his distance, 
prepare for the jump and glide over it. 
Chandos, winner of several of the chief 
hurdle-races, was a case in point. Six or 
eight strides from the obstacle he could be 
felt by his jockey to be making ready for 
the jump, to be measuring his ground, so 
that he was always in the right place to 
take off, without rising too soon or putting 
in a shortened stride to bring him to the 





HE “‘ JUMPED TOO BIG.”’ 
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proper spot for his leap. Other horses 
have shown the same faculty, and how 
pleasant they are to ride need not be 
emphasized. They understand the busi- 
ness thoroughly, know perfectly well how 
to take care of themselves; there is not the 
slightest fear of a refusal. 

This is naturally the result of assiduous 
practice, and something more than merely 
light hands are required to make such 
jumpers. It must also be strictly borne in 
mind that there is a vast difference between 
schooling and racing. A horse often jumps 
hurdles in excellent style at home — gallops 
up to them, and is over and away. When 
he appears in public he gets over the first 
three or four, and then tires. He has not 
been used at home to the pace at which 
the races are run On a course; so that un- 
less he has been tried by an experienced 
trainer, or has shown capacity in a race, it 
is dangerous to trust him. 

The hurdle-racer must jump without 
taking anything out of himself. An idea 
of what is requisite will be gained when it 
is said that men who have ridden such 
horses as Chandos, perfect at the game, 
declare that they have barely felt the ani- 
mal jump. The whole action was so 
smooth and easy that the horse glided over 
his hurdles with no perceptible exertion, 
the leap being no more than an ordinary 
stride of the gallop. The nearer the horse 
can be brought to this state of perfection, 
the greater are his chances of winning 
races; and here the need of schooling 
and practice will be seen. On the flat, 
over two miles, one horse may be fourteen 
pounds better than another; but over 
hurdles, if the latter has been really well 
schooled, and the former imperfectly, the 
good jumper is likely to win. The other 
makes up his ground between the hurdles, 
‘but loses his advantage when he jumps; 
while at each hurdle the slower horse gains 
a couple of lengths or so, and, what is no 
less important, jumps so easily that he 
takes very much less out of himself than 
his speedier, but at the same time clumsier, 
adversary. Few hurdle-races are run with- 
out, in a greater or less degree, making this 
fact plain. Though two horses rise at the 
same moment, head and head, as they land 
one shoots forward and is on his way, while 
the other descends to the ground with a 
jerk and has to be set going again after his 
companion who is well in advance. Superior 
speed may enable the second to pick up 
the lost distance, but at the next hurdles 
the same thing is repeated. 
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A horse that chances his hurdles, refus- 
ing to rise at them, is a dangerous brute, 
whether the flights are loosely stuck into 
the ground or firmly fixed ; but the horse 
which “ jumps too big,” to use the techni- 
cal phrase, is very unlikely to win races. 
“He beat himself jumping” is often the 
explanation of a disappointment, when an 
animal that has been fancied by his con- 
nections fails in his race. An important 
hurdle-race at a recent popular meeting 
was lost thus; and that, moreover, by a 
clever horse, one of the best representatives 
of the sport seen of recent years. Owing 
to the refusal of an inexperienced jumper, 
there was much unavoidable hustling at 
one of the hurdles ; the old horse had his 
view of the obstacle blocked till too late to 
measure his distance, and the consequence 
was that he severely rapped his legs against 
the bars. In arder to avoid another pain- 
ful blow, he “jumped so big” over the 
remaining hurdles that he was beaten. 

It is the general opinion that hurdle- 
racing does not impair a horse’s speed on 
the flat ; in the case of many hurdle-jump- 
ers it is certain that no loss of form has 
followed a course of schooling and running 
“over the sticks,” though at the same time 
one feels that it is a descent in the world 
for a really good horse to be sent to 
hurdles. Assuredly, jumping had no bad 
effect on Friday, who, after trying in vain 
to win over hurdles at Croydon, Kempton, 
etc., followed in the steps of such animals 
as Alice Hawthorn, Monarque, Saunterer, 
Promised Land, Ely, Vauban, Favonius, 
Flageolet, Doncaster, and Isonomy, by 
winning the Goodwood Cup, and that, too, 
from Tristan, one of the very best horses 
of his time, not to lay stress on the fact 
that Geologist, second to Peter for the 
Hardwicke Stakes, and to Iroquois for the 
St. Leger, was behind the winner, as was 
Bariolet, a colt which had run well in 
France. It should be added, however, that 
Friday, as a maiden five-year-old, had a 
great advantage in the weights. Prud- 
homme, and others that have run well on 
the flat after winning over hurdles, might 
be named. Jumping a country doubtless 
has a tendency to upset a horse’s form on 
the flat, as, indeed, continual practice over 
hurdles might have, though Friday had 
been schooled over a steeple-chase course, 
and had run and finished nowhere in a 
small steeple-chase in the spring of the 
year of his Goodwood victory. Friday, of 
course, was well bred, by Favonius, winner 
of the Derby in 1871. 











THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE SURPRISE.’ 
(Being the Diary of a Trip Around the World by a College Boy.) 


IV. 


OUR SHIP IS WRECKED. 


January 4, 1876. 101 days out. — Hove 
the lead, last night, for the first time 
since leaving port. Men are stationed 
at the forecastle, fore, aft and mizzen 
channels. The lead is carried forward 
from the poop deck, and passes through 
the hands of the men in the channels. 
The forecastle man swings it off well for- 
ward and sings out, “ Watch, oh, watch!” 
This cry is repeated by each man as it 
passes his station, until it comes to the 
wheel, when it is run out with tremendous 
velocity. It struck bottom in 45 fathoms 
(276 feet), and it took six men to coil it in 
again, so strong was the current against us. 
We had to throw out our kedge anchor, at 
half past nine, P.M., to save ourselves from 
being forced back, and, worse still, being 
driven ashore during the night. 

Casting our first anchor in ror days 
made an odd sensation on board. All the 
sails were furled, and all hands turned in at 
about 11 P.M. except the anchor watch, and 
had their first clear night’s rest since leav- 
ing Sandy Hook. 

At about noon, the wind favored, and we 
went to work getting up the anchor. We 
had a long job before us, and a hot one 
too. But the men worked with a will, as 
sailors do when it is a question of getting 
nearer port. 

After catting the anchor, we commenced 
hoisting the great topsail yards. It isa 
bigger job than it sounds. For instance, 
the little spanker takes six to eight men 
to handle. The mizzen topsail requires 
about a dozen, and the main topsail takes 
twenty. When these heavy yards go up, 
the whole width of the deck is occupied by 
a line of men who pull and sing alternately. 
We have an old “ man-o’-war’s man” who 
usually gives us a “shanty” (chanter, I 
suppose), and all the other men seem to 
work the better for his cheery “ Haul away, 
boys!” I never heard any “shanty” that 
had any reason in it, and yet never heard 
one that was not distinctly comforting to 
those who joined in it. 

By the time we had got the yards braced 
in to a fresh little breeze that was 


coming up, we sighted five canoes making 
toward us from the New Guinea coast. 
Each was manned by five chocolate-col- 
ored cannibals. Their features were half 
negro and half Malay; their hair stood 
straight out, forming a bushy mass, some- 
thing after the porcupine pattern. They 
were naked excepting a cravat around the 
waist and a few bracelets. They werea 
muscular and well-jointed lot of fellows, 
quite superior to the natives pictured in 
books of African travel. 

Many of them had festering sores, where 
pieces of flesh had been cut out of them, 
probably to save themselves from the effects 
of poisoned arrows that had struck them. 
These frightful wounds gave them, appar- 
ently, no concern whatever, and their sys- 
tems were probably in such healthy condi- 
tions, that any flesh wound would heal if 
left alone. 

One native was so badly cut up, that we 
broke our law forbidding them on our 
decks, and the first mate took him to his 
cabin, and gave him some liniment and 
bandages for his sores. This child of na- 
ture, however, proposed to make the most 
of his opportunities. As soon as the first 
mate left him, instead of devoting his at- 
tention, as was expected, to bandaging 
himself, he sneaked into the second mate’s 
cabin, and was found there shortly after- 
wards by him, appropriating gaudy hand- 
kerchiefs from the locker. 

This native was rapidly hustled back to 
his canoe. 

These five canoes were moored alongside 
of us all the afternoon, resulting in a running 
fire of trading terms mingled with much 
profanity. The cannibals knew the words 
“knife,” “tabac ” and little else, and they 
offered all they had in the world to ex- 
change for these commodities. But they 
did not despise our other articles. We 
brought to light oil cans, pickle jars, 
bottles and scraps of colored ribbon, and 
all these were traded off for tortoise shell, 
basket work, turtles, cocoanuts and fish. 
The negotiations commenced usually by 
one of us calling out: 

“ Heigh, John, lookee, see! Plug tabak, 
muchee bagoose (very fine)! What ting! 


1 The first number of this series appeared in the May number. 
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High, ah !”" This meant that one of us had 
a splendid plug of tobacco, and wished to 
know what the native would give in ex- 
change. 

The crafty cannibal would then answer 
by holding up a decayed banana, which 
the astute European would look at witha 
look of ineffable scorn. 

Finally, however, after a series of these 
pantomimes, the native would hold up an 
article of some value. The scornful look 
would lose some of its intensity, and Jack 
would sing out, “‘ Mee lookee, see!” 

The cannibal would then pass up the 
article at the end of a bamboo pole, and 
if satisfactory, the piece of chewing tobacco 
would be substituted therefore, and the 
bargain concluded. 
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temptation. They were bright little ones, 
however, and exceedingly well behaved; 
although they had to endure a tropical sun, 
beating all day on their naked little bodies, 
they only cried once—when the mate 
blew a blast through his fog horn. 

These cannibals acted like the traditional 
savages in their appreciation of foreign 
utensils. They would prefer the new and 
bright knife, which sailors buy for ten cents 
apiece, to my worn jack-knife of good steel 
that cost more than ten times the amount. 
Any cheap and glittering bauble would 
realize a better return than an article of 
more substantial make, but less pretentious 
exterior. 

Their canoes no doubt suggested the 
idea of our catamarans, although very 





TRADE WITH CANNIBALS, 


Thus our day wore on in bargaining and 
jabbering. I secured a number of their 
spears, arrows, paddles, and sago bread. 
This sago bread is as hard as stone, al- 
though they call it chow-chow. I could 
make no impression on it with my teeth, 
while they appear to bite it readily. 

The cannibals had a number of babies 
with them, which they offered to trade on 
the basis of one baby for a pistol. The 
price seemed fair, yet we resisted the 


different in appearance. A central dug-out 
canoe is flanked on either side by a long 
bamboo’spar, connected by outriggers with 
the main canoe. These outrigged spars 
serve to steady the craft when sailing on 
the wind, in which case only one of the 
spars is in the water at a time. The 
dug-outs run up at the prow, are pad- 
dled in the same way as our birch-bark 
Indian canoes, and carry a square bamboo 
sail. 
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STUDDING SAILS SET. 


These canoes are evidently used for long 
voyages, and warlike operations. In the 
center is a square platform, extending be- 
yond the sides, and serving the commander 
of the craft as quasi poop deck, from which 
he can either exhibit his wares when trad- 
ing, or hurl his spear when fighting. A 
fire burns on this platform, in a bowl, of 
wood of all places. Over this fire their 
food is cooked, and from it they light the 
rough cigarettes they are perpetually 
smoking. Their supply of water is con- 
tained in the hollow of several bamboo 
sticks, that stand on end in a row along 
the canoe gunwale. They look like original 
beer schooners. For drinking vessels I 
saw only shells used. 

Our Manilla seaman, who is a half breed 
from these parts, and knows their lan- 
guage, gave me the result of his talk with 
them. 

They had, he said, just plundered a 
European ship that had gone ashore, and 
eaten the whole crew. They spoke with 
much enthusiasm of this exploit. They 
say that whenever any of the King William 
Island natives get into the New Guinea 
clutches, they always “ yam-yam” them (eat 
them); on the other hand, whenever they 
have the bad fortune to be driven among 
the King William natives, they in their 
turn are spitted. 

These cannibals promised our Manilla 
man no end of wives, and the position of 
chief among them if he would only join 





OF THE SURPRISE. 


them, and give them 
the lead in plunder- 
ing European ships. 
They evidently ap- 
preciated nautical 
talent as conducive to 
success in this enter- 
prise. But our Ma- 
nilla seaman was 1n- 
corruptible. Not even 
a crown could tempt 
him from our fore- 
castle. 

When the breeze 
freshened, towards 
evening, we had to 
part company with 
ourcannibals. Noth- 
ing would have given 
them greater pleasure 
than butchering us 
and afterwards dress- 
ing us for a yam-yam; 
yet, they were very 
good company so long 
as these tendencies were held in check. Sail- 
ors before the mast do not commonly pass 
for models of our civilization; yet, such 
was the brutality and ferocity stamped on 
the features of our late companions, that 
our crew appear to me now, by very con- 
trast, to wear the features of a Milton or 
William Penn. 

January 5.—102 days out.—An interval 
of calm, and in consequence, more native 
canoes about us. Spent our time in tossing 
bits of plug tobacco into the water, and 
seeing our caramel-colored visitors dive for 
them. Sharks sported about during the 
performance, but the sport did not flag on 
that score. 

Finished Telfy’s “Thirty Tyrants” in 
the original German. Commenced Les- 
sing’s Fables— capital philosophic reading 
apropos of almost any subject. 

January 11.— 107 days out.—Once more 
in the open Pacific, heading for Japan. 
On our dinner bill of fare there were, to- 
day, the following remarkable dishes — 
thanks to our trade with the natives : Green 
turtle soup, chickens, fried plantains, co- 
coanut pie, squash pie, and turtle steaks. 
In any other place I would hesitate to ad- 
mit how much interest centers about a bill 
of fare like this at such a time. You must 
have been for three months on salt food in 
order to understand the enthusiasm that can 
be evoked by the prospect of a real egg for 
breakfast, or a piece of real fresh meat for 
dinner. 
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Japanese Village, off Kanonsaki, Jeddo 
Bay, Saturday, February 5, 1876. — Took 
pilot Thursday night off the entrance of 
Yeddo Bay. The wind was blowing half 
a gale in our teeth, and we had hard work 
on short tacks, making headway to north- 
ward. The pilot acted oddly. He wore 
no overcoat, and his light jacket was not 
even buttoned. He paced the deck 
excitedly, his hands deep in his trousers 
pockets. 

When I came on deck yesterday morn- 
ing, we were abreast of Mississippi Bay, 
and above Kanon Light. The American 
names on the map of the bay are remind- 
ers of Commodore Perry’s visit to these 
waters and of his ships. 

It commenced blowing a full gale; we 
were running under furled main and top- 
gallant sails; those of us who had put on 
“shore clothes,” in anticipation of landing 
at Yokohama before noon, were becoming 
fearful lest the gale should force us to put 
about and go to sea for safety. And so it 
proved; we did our best, but it was no use 
trying. The gale was 
tearing our rigging to 
pieces under our in- 
cessant tacking, and so 
at nine o’clock, we put 
about. The wind was 
bitterly cold, cutting 
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turned pale. I was standing close to him 
as we struck and heard him shriek hoarsely, 
“God! Pilot ! what have you done?” The 
pilot made an incoherent answer, then in a 
sort of reckless way bellowed out, “ We’re 
not aground, back your foresail and we'll 
be off again!” I was satisfied now that we 
had taken a drunken pilot. 

The captain stood for some moments as 
though in a torpor. At last, wringing his 
hands, hecried out, addressing no one in par- 
ticular, “She’s sinking, she’s sinking, clear 
away the boats!” But there was no longer 
any leadership. The orders were con- 
fused. While some followed th® pilot’s 
instructions and hauled away at the 
weather braces, others were rushing about 
madly, not knowing what to do. The 
ship was, meanwhile, keeling steadily over 
on her port side, until the poop rail was 
within a foot or two of the water, ,and 
we had to travel on all fours in running 
the decks. I judged that she had stove 
a big hole in her bow, for large pieces of 
her timber were floating away to leeward. 


iia 








through my wintercloth- 
ing; and the country 
around covered with 
snow. Having. deter- 
mined to find an anchor- 
age, about ten miles 
back on our tracks in 
Kaneda Bay, the order 
was given to lower our 
lower fore topsail, pre- 
paratory to rounding a 
ledge known as_ the 
Plymouth Rocks. The 
pilot ordered the man 
at the wheel to round 
them as closely as possi- 
ble: “Luff when you 
can,” was his repeated 
order. Thecaptain was 
fidgety, and warned the 
pilot to give them a wide 
berth. But the pilot was confident we had 
sixty fathoms about them. No sooner had 
the pilot assured the captain of this, when, 
crash, thump — and we struck something 
hard with a force that made the deck seem 
to jump from under me. The men reeled 
about like drunkards, and the captain 








A CO-OPERATIVE BARBER SHOP. 


The carpenter, third mate, sailmaker, 
and pilot hurried off in the first boat, the 
only seaworthy one at the davits. The cow- 
ardice of the carpenter was cursed by the 
second mate with particular fervor, for it is 
his business to sound the pumps, and he 
alone could tell us how fast the water was 











THE WRECK, ! 


gaining on us. The only other boat at the 
davits was the captain’s light gig on the 
starboard side. Our two heavy cutters 
rested on stanchions across the main deck, 
just forward of the cabin. But there was 
no apparatus for getting them into the 
water, and in the present demoralized con- 
dition of the crew, it was problematical 
whether any men could be induced to go 
aloft to rig tackling for this purpose. 

At this juncture, the captain, who had 
rushed to the cabin when his first panic 
had passed away, reappeared on the poop, 
and ordered the two best men in the ship 
to clear away his light gig; in fact, he beg- 
ged them to, promising to “make it all 
right with them ” if they would get him on 
shore. I stood with one hand on the davit, 
as the boat was lowered, and the sailors, 
while not daring to disobey orders, did not 
conceal a look of contempt at this sneaking 
business. They were both men who would 
have preferred taking their chances with 
their mess-mates. But duty is duty, and 
they lowered away the gig, with the cowardly 
captain in it. 

He had on his shiniest black broadcloth 
suit and high hat, having dressed himself 
in anticipation of paying his respects on the 
ship’s agents immediately after breakfast. 


1 We are indebted to Messrs. Cassel! & Company for perm’ ision to reproduce here a graphic shipwreck.—Ep. 





It was difficult to keep from laughing 
at the contrast presented by his present 
figure to that which he expected to present 
on landing in state at the Yokohama steps. 
His lgng, incongruous coat-tails were flap- 
ping in the gale, as he stood on the thwarts, 
bailing the boat with all his might. The 
waves were splashing over the sides, and 
he had to keep his bucket well at work to 
keep from swamping. He got the full 
brunt of the wind, the starboard being the 
weather side. 

After the captain’s departure, amid a 
storm of curses from the remaining men, 
we were fifteen left on board, all told, and 
under the leadership of the two mates, we 
worked hard at clearing away the two 
heavy cutters. ‘The men, with admirable 
pluck, climbed into the rigging with blocks 
and rope and gave us on the deck below a 
purchase by which, inch by inch, a bulky 
cutter was righted and brought to the rail. 
But our labor came near being for naught, 
for as she touched the water, the cry was 
heard, “She’s settling!” and some of the men 
made arush to get into her. It looked, for 
the moment, as though this panic would 
drive the men all into the one boat, in 
which case not one of them would ever 
have reached the shore alive. On the 
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other hand, if half our party was allowed 
to go off with this cutter, those that were 
left behind would be too few to possibly 
launch the last boat. 

The second mate took in the situation 
like a flash, rushed to the cabin and returned, 
holding behind his back a big old-fashioned 
navy revolver. Jumping on to the rail, 
as though to share in the rush with the 
men, he seized the rigging with his left 
hand, and with his other drew forth his 
weapon and pointed it full in the faces of 
the frantic men, threatening to kill any one 
who acted without orders. His manner, 
rather than the fear of death, called the 
crew once more to their senses, and they 
set to work with a will clearing the second 
cutter. 

The negro cook was ordered into the 
first cutter to keep her from bumping to 
pieces on the lee side of the ship, and the 
second mate kept one eye on him to see 
that no sharp practice was attempted. The 
steward, meanwhile, brought up no end of 
oil cans, which he kept breaking over the 
side to make the waves as harmless as pos- 
sible — with very fair success. 

Before the second cutter was cleared, I 
went below, and collected all the blankets, 
provisions and ropes ends I could lay my 
hands on, and got back to the lee rail just 
in time to hear the mate cry out: “Quick, 
now, before she settles!” The second 
mate took half the crew with him in the 
first cutter, and the first mate pushed off 
last with the remainder, including my tired 
self. 

I never shall forget the three rousing 
cheers we gave, all together, as we pulled 
around under the bows of the wreck and 
headed for the shore. I felt as though 
breaking company with an old and faithful 
friend. 

Our cutter had had a hole stove in just 
above the water-line, and as I rowed I had 
to plug it with my knee to keep us from 
swamping. In spite of the long sea-boots 
I wore, the cold spray and leak combined 
made my clothes sit on me like a wet 
blanket. 

When we reached land, after a five-mile 
pull through a choppy sea, with a gale of 
wind to keep us from overheating, it seemed 
to me that we had done little more than 
jump from the frying-pan into the fire. 
The first soil my feet had rested upon in 
one hundred and thirty-two days was cov- 
ered with snow, and in the possession of 
people whose language not one of us knew 
anything about. We were soon surrounded 
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by about one hundred natives in heavy fur 
jackets. All I had read of Japan had 
left upon me the impression that from 
the standpoint of that people the best 
thing that could happen to a foreigner was 
to be cut to pieces; and as none of us 
were armed, it was rather discouraging for 
me to note that we were without weapons, 
while they, being evidently wood-choppers, 
carried axes looking much like those used 
at executions. The captain and pilot had 
disappeared, but the rest of the ship’s com- 
pany, who hadall steered to this point, stood 
together with us at the bows of our respect- 
ive boats, determined to defend them with 
the oars alone, if necessary. The natives, 
however, looked at us more in wonder 
than malice. They knew what we did not 
know—that there were officials close at 
hand aware of our distress, who had taken 
measures to provide for us. 

While we were in this perplexity, the 
first mate suddenly recollected that he had 
left his log on the wreck. He insisted on 
going back for it, and called for volunteers. 
Three men said they would try it, and I 
went as the fourth, taking the bow oar. 
To tell the truth, I did not care much 
whether I took to the open sea or remained 
with the Japanese — just at that time. 

As we neared the wreck, after another 
cold and spattery pull, we were surrounded 
by five large junks, each rowed by fifteen 
to twenty natives, who shouted to us unin- 
telligible words as they rowed abreast of 
us. We were forced to ignore their offers, 
however, although it is quite possible that 
they sought to give us assistance. As we 
boarded the wreck, some’ of them attempted 
to dothe same, whom we summarily ordered 
off. To discourage any others similarly 
inclined, we set one of the men on guard 
with a musket which we fished from the 
half-submerged stack of arms. The rest 
of us went below to explore. 

My stateroom was full of water— up to 
the port-hole. Bed clothes, books and a 
dozen toilet articles were floating about. I 
had to wade over my waist to get at my 
trunk and float it out to where I could get 
into it. The water was like ice, but I 
managed to secure my most important 
papers, although nothing more. 

I was particularly sorry to lose all the 
implements of war I got by barter from 
the New Guinea savages. But there was 
no time to recover them. The mate’s 
orders were imperative, and I had to hurry 
back to the deck, and again take my seat 
at the oar. We had cross sea going back, 
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and I was, if possible, more soaked than 
before. Every wave that broke over the 
gunwale made the last one feel colder; 
my fingers were gradually getting so numb 
that they could with difficulty handle the 
oar. You may judge of my feelings when 
I tell you that last night the salt water 
froze in the boats. 

As we neared the shore, on this last pull, 
we were met by the barge of the light- 
house, whose commander spoke English, 
and told us to follow him. We soon joined 
our three other boats, and under our benefi- 
cent guide were piloted along the coast, 
dodging between pointed rocks, to a shel- 
tered cove, around which were a few low 
huts with heavily thatched roofs. We were 
told that the Government would shelter us 
here for the night, and therefore at once 
commenced unloading the boats and pre- 
paring to haul them up high and dry. 

My quarters were probably considered 
more swell than the others, for I was with the 
first and second mates. The ground floor 
consisted of one general room, in the center 
of which was a brazier of coals, around which 
huddled three women intent upon some 
cooking. I felt as though in a toy house, 
for I could see nothing about me but paper 
and lacquer. However, as my sea-boots 
were full of very cold water, and the rest 
of my clothing was most coldly wet, I 
begged the privilege of drying myself. 

“Oh, don’t mind the women,” said our 
guide ; “they’re used to it.” 

So I stripped my wet clothes off, and 
threw a shawl about me in a bold effort to 
keep warm, while my garments were taken 
away to be dried.” But the paper windows 
made poor protection against the gale that 
was blowing about. First I turned one 
side to the scanty coals, then I turned the 
other ; but one bone grew cold before the 
other got warm. I straddled the brazier 
— I almost sat on the coals— but with poor 
results. It was some satisfaction to learn 
one of the customs of a strange country, 
but I caught a bad cold in the process. 

When supper-time came, we climbed to 
an upper room, and surrounded a wooden 
tub full of rice. Each grain of this rice 
was as white and as consistent as a flake of 
snow. Seven chop-sticks bristled from the 
center of this food supply ; but what were 
chop-sticks to us, who had never learned 
to use such things, and were, besides, 
nearly starving. Spoons were unknown ; 
and chop-sticks in the hands of a tyro are 
about as good as a fork for a plate of soup. 
Like true sailors, the first thing our men 
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did was to grumble and swear at the stuff, 
instead of being grateful that their lives 
had been spared. The next thing was to 
whittle out ladles, and do the best they 
could to get the stuff into their stomachs, 
which was, after all, rather light fare to men 
who were used to salt beef and hard tack. 

When we had scraped the tub clean, each 
man was offered a quilted garment, some- 
thing like a very voluminous dressing-gown. 
Following the example of our Japanese 
friends, we wrapped ourselves in them and 
lay down on the floor for the night. We 
were ten in a small room, lying side by 
side like dogs in a kennel, but owing to 
the ample ventilation of the apartment, 
there were no complaints on the score of 
over-crowding. 

In the morning I was cheered by the 
sight of one of the underwriters, who had 
just come from Yokohama, twenty-three 
miles off, with a batch of letters from home 
and instructions from my bankers to look 
out forme. We started together at about 
noon, having to trudge the first mile and 
a half on foot through snow, alternating 
with mud. I could not believe that I was 
among real people, but rather in some pict- 
ure-book. We passed rice-fields and quaint 
little houses, just as they are on fans and 
screens. All the quaint Japanese pictures 
I had ever seen seemed here reproduced. 
We procured a jiniriksha at the first village 
of importance, and I now commenced to 
feelcivilized. This s#u¢riksha is the national 
cab, and something of a grown-up baby- 
carriage in its way. It has two large 
wheels, seat for one, a top that goes up and 
down, and comfortable springs. 

A muscular, and nearly naked, native, of 
such beautiful build that you do not resent 
his exposure, gets between the shafts and 
hurries you off with as much ease as a 
horse. In about an hour and a half we 
reached Yokuska and dismissed our 
teams with twenty-five cents apiece, a figure 
that indicates roughly the difference of 
wages in Japan and the rest of the world. 
Our dinner here cost us fifty cents, and 
was rather international in character, this 
being a route where Europeans are apt to 
be found. We were given beefsteak and 
ale — things I had not expected to find in 
Japan. In fact, even under present cir- 
cumstances, I felt somewhat disappointed 
at their intrusion on my first day in the 
country. After finishing our hurried meal, 
we took a boat .across an inlet of the bay. 
Our scullers were three muscular fellows, 
who stood up while handling curious long 
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sweeps, and made the boat travel well, 
keeping up all the while a variety of sing- 
songs and calls, no doubt intended for en- 
couragement. ‘Their work was enlivened 
by constant laughter and talk, that never 
seemed to interfere with their sculling, 
however. 

There was a very clean deck to this ori- 
ental gondola, on which were spread mats. 
The natives left their clogs or wooden 
sandals at the stern when entering upon 
these mats ; but whatever might have been 
expected in summer, I was glad no one re- 
quested me to draw off my long sea-boots 
before embarking at this season of the year. 

After leaving this boat, we had to walk 
five miles before we could procure two 
more jinirikshas, this time with three men 
to each one. It was pitch dark when we 
started, and we had a long and hard pull 
of it through snow and mud, a good part of it 
up-hill. Our leader carried a huge Japanese 
lantern, and the journey was made toler- 
able to me by the novel sensation of being 
dragged about by men who not only were 
working as hard as horses, but kept up a 
running fire of talk and laughter, while their 
flanks sent up a cloud of steam, in spite of 
the fact that they were only half clad, and 
had on their feet nothing but straw sandals 
—and all this with snow on the ground. 


Shortly before nine we rattled into the 
streets of bustling Yokohama, and drew up 
before the Hotel Oriental. 

My presence must have been somewhat 
picturesque, if not alarming, to the man- 
agement, as I walked up to the desk and 
asked for a room and dinner. The hat I 
wore I had made myself out of sail-cloth 
and some bits of an oldensign. I had not 
shaved for several months ; my coat was a 
rough pea-jacket that was well worn and 
streaked with tar; my flannel shirt had 
once been white, but now was very dirty 
and badly frayed about the edges; my 
trousers had several conspicuous patches 
applied to the seat, with more regard to 
durability than the harmony in color; my 
boots had been last blacked in New York, 
and reached nearly to my hips. No wonder, 
then, that while my underwriting friend 
and myself were at table, the proprietor 
should have come up to him, and whispered 
in French: ‘Who is that man you have 
brought here?” 

This gruff question helped me to realize 
how embarassing it would have been had I 
been wrecked at any other seaport, with 
no one to identify me. 

However, had I understood no French, 
my feelings in this regard might have been 
spared. 


(To be continued.] 



































THE SUNSET LAND. 


A TALE OF ‘ROCKY MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE, 


BY CAPTAIN EDWARD KEMEYS, JR. 


Vi 


ALL this time my faithful friend Dick 
had been knocking over bison, right and 
left ; it is true we expended considerable 
ammunition, most of his time being taken up 
in making cartridges, but he got his bulls 
just the same, and when he returned at 
night, always had a “five more,” or a 
“three more, Ned!” So seeing he was 
bound to outnumber me, I went in for 
study, dissection, sketching, etc. 

While hunting, one day, with our leader, 
we laid in wait, as usual, for our cup game 
upon the side of a knoll, when I noticed in 
the distance some airy forms, which 
changed their position with such incredible 
swiftness that they naturally attracted my 
attention till near enough to make them 
out, which a few moments later I had done, 
and decided them to be a small band of 
“prong horns,” or “ prong-horned ante- 
lope.” It was a beautiful sight to witness’ 
their evolutions, as the graceful shapes 
flitted from shadowy hollow to sunny ridge, 
with a fleet, swinging gallop like the flight 
of a bird. Anticipating the point at which 
they would descend to drink, we made a 
short circuit at top speed and hid ourselves. 
The hunter’s calculations proved correct, 


for we were scarcely in our places, when I 
saw the horned head of the leader coming 
over the knoll in front. What a beauty he 
looked! The slender limbs and small 
hoofs lent grace to his carriage, and scareely 
indented the turf as he walked upon it. 
Behind came the does, confidently follow- 
ing in single file, entirely unconscious of 
the danger ahead, down the narrow buffalo 
trail to water. Slowly the heavy rifle came 
up to the level ; one fatal glance, and the 
ringing crack follows as the leaden cone is 
driven against the. side of the doomed 
buck, which, springing wildly into the air, 
flies with his herd. Soon, however, he 
lags, then stops, and finally lies down. 
Thinking that in a few moments he would 
be weak from the loss of blood, we waited 
for a short’time, but had much mistaken 
our animal, for, upon proceeding to where 
he lay, he got upon his feet and made such 
good time that we were fain to give him 
another ball, which broke a hind leg. Still 
it seemed impossible to get within shot, 
and the hunter was about to abandon the 
chase entirely. Not liking this plan, I 
asked if he thought a person could catch 
the animal. 


1 The first of this series was commenced in June OuTinG. 
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“It might be possible,” he replied. 

“Then, I shall make the effort, for all 
hands are tired of buffalo beef.” 

Accordingly, I took off my surplus ac- 
coutrements, tied a handkerchief about my 
head, took up my belt, a hole or two, and 
started, making a long detour to get around 
the animal, leaving the hunter to watch in 
front. 

Finally, reaching the proper point, I 
rested, and commenced my approach, until 
tbe buck was plainly visible, about 100 
yards in advance, lying down with his back 
towards me. Considerably done up by my 
run, I feared each moment that the creature 
would sight me with his quick eye; there- 
fore I lay as close as possible, screening 
myself with a few tufts of grass, meanwhile 
trying to get my breath, for the sight of the 
game so near at hand acted upon me very 
much as my run had, so much so that it 
was physically impossible to calm myself 
for the burst which was coming. Just then 
the slender head of the antelope came 
round, and in a moment, though I lay 
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would have thought him capable of, he 
dodged, and passing upon the other side, 
struck out upon the plain. Turning almost 
as quickly as he, I took after, and he was 
obliged to double to avoid me. Feeling 
that I could not hold the pace any longer, 
I made my last spurt, and throwing all my 
energy into a spring, caught one hind leg 
just as it was passing beyond my reach, 
and antelope and I came to the ground 
together. He gave a quick bleat, and then 
began to strike out with his feet so furi- 
ously, that I was forced to lie behind to 
avoid being severely torn. Madly the prey 
struggled to get away; but I kept my hold, 
though nearly exhausted, until our leader, 
arriving, handed me his knife with which I 
speedily terminated the career of the buck 
by opening his jugular. 

On getting up, my limbs shook so that I 
was scarcely able to stand, so severe had 
been the exertion; indeed, it was some 
time before I could move about. We took 
off the hind quarters, and wrapping them 
in the skin, conveyed the choice morsel to 





A HARD GRIP. 


perfectly motionless, I felt his full eye gazing 
into mine. He arose, and I could discern 
the track of the first ball, and saw it might 
not cause death for some time. A second 
he looked, then striking the ground with 
his sharp hoof, ran towards me, his broken 
leg swinging at the hock. Knowing he 
would try to get to windward, as all the 
species do, I braced myself for the strug- 
gle, and as he came close, made a spring, 
when, by a quicker movement than one 


camp, and recounted our adventures that 
evening, over the sputtering steak, which 
for the time had usurped the place of cow 
buffalo. 

My studies, sketches and notes were by 
this time nearly completed, so far at least 
as bison were concerned, having devoted 
my time to skinning and cutting up each 
portion of their anatomy, till all was firmly 
fixed upon my memory. The conforma- 
tion of the hump was particularly interesting; 
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it consists of a line of spines extend- 
ing above the vertebral column at the 
highest point, for about eighteen inches, 
dropping abruptly forward, and tapering 
towards the hind quarters, until it loses 
itself about one foot in front of the hips. 
Upon each side of this bony process is a 
muscular and cartilaginous formation ex- 
tending to its top, and from front to rear. 
This is called the hump steak, and is taken 
out as follows: One fore leg is lifted as 
the animal lies upon its side, and placed 
upon the shoulder of the hunter, who, 
pressing upward, passes the knife under- 
neath until the entire quarter, blade in- 
cluded, is separated from the body. The 
meat of the hump is then fully exposed, 
and gives free sway to the knife. A ver- 
tical incision is next made at the point of 
its commencement near the hips, the flesh 
taken in the left hand; the keen knife in 
the right divides it from the bone for its 
entire length, coming off, if in a young 
cow, in a mass of dark red beef and yellow 
fat, about a foot wide in the middle and 
four inches thick. 

About this time so severe a change oc- 
curred in the weather, that we had serious 
thoughts of abandoning the expedition. 
The days had been very fine, but suddenly 
changed to intense cold, accompanied by a 
fall of snow and heavy gales of wind ; so 
severe, in fact, that we could not keep a 
tent up, and had to find shelter in the 
crannies of the rocks, which, fortunately 
for us, were of such a nature that we could 
obtain partial cover at almost any point of 
therange. Thecold was so bitter that the 
buffalo left the country to seek some more 
sheltered place. 

Finally, one afternoon, it was nearly 
sundown, and the sky glowed with a splen- 
dor I remember even now, seas of color 
swept over the heavens, and as I looked, 
I forgot the cold, hunger and aught else 
but the matchless grandeur of that blazing 
dome. 

Soon a cry came faintly tomy ears. The 
leader, a long way ahead, was shading his 
eyes, and pointing to the south-west. I 
looked, and against the red background of 
the lurid sky were numbers of objects 
coming in our direction. There was no 
mistaking them—those rounded forms, 
the dark color, and long stretching lines 
in which they moved —all told the same 
thing. No more hunger now! The sky 
showed the storm had passed. 

A long wild shout of “ Here they come !”’ 
The cafions echoed back, “ Zhey come!” 


The stretching mass kept moving on— 
back to their feeding grounds, the bison!” 

One day, I noticed some forms in the 
distance, which though about the size of 
bison, had nevertheless something «very 
different in their appearance, and displayed 
a long, straight line, rising in front and 
sweeping backward, whereas a bison shows 
round or nearly so. There were seven of 
them in all. They stood motionless, fac- 
ing us, in line, till the party were within 
600 yards, when I took my rifle and 
began to approach to get a shot, meaning 
to crease one, of course. Many times I 
could see they were tempted to turn and 
fly, but curiosity kept them back until the 
very last moment, and then, every muscle 
quivering and strung for the start, necks 
stretched to their utmost, they awaited 
their leader’s signal to go. A moment 
more the sun’s beams shone upon his silken 
coat, till it glistened in the light. I could 
see his slender limbs supporting the grace- 
ful shape, every line of which was full of 
power. His full, splendid mane and long 
tail almost swept the ground. I raised the 
rifle slowly. The charm is broken. A 
sharp stamp of the hoof, and the entire 
band wheel and move off, the fleet trot 
soon breaking into a gallop, thus making 
the shot such pure chance that I did not 
take it. rye 

Ahead went the leader, his beautiful 
limbs moving under him with an ease and 
rhythm that carried him along like the 
flight of a bird, the long mane and tail 
streaming backward with a gentle rise and 
fall, under the play of his proud flanks. 
Behind came the others, and when directly 
in position to get our wind, they again 
halted, and 

‘*A moment snuffed the tainted gale,” 
and then, a wild terror, usurping in an in- 
stant all other sensations, whirled like light- 
ning and fled away in a racing gallop that 
soon carried them beyond our reach, and 
were lost in the blue distance. 

That evening Dick said: “I never had 
much experience with wild horses myself, 
but a friend of mine saw a horse do such 
remarkable things once, that he wrote a 
story about him, and if you care to listen, 
I'll read it. It’s in my possible sack.” 

“ Pitch in,” said Gaw, “ Whale away and 
give it in good shape, ye know ye kin, Joe! 
Stir up the fire, and throw on some buffler 
fat — don’t let’s put the man’s eyes out.” 

So Dick, giving an extra turn together 
of his legs, drew a paper from his “ pos- 
sible sack”’ and read : 
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‘WHITE HEAD,” THE WILD HORSE. 
BY DICK A. « « « 

“ Say, Bill, whar ye goin’ to camp, hey?” 

“’Bout five miles further on, I guess.” 

“Why not here, pard? Plenty of water 
an’ grass!” 

“Yes, ’zactly so; an’ sumthin’ else, too.” 

“ What’s that?” 

“T’ll tell yer. Don’t say nothin’!” 

The scene near the Comanche and Loup 
Creeks, Eastern Colorado; the time, a.p. 
—well, about thirty years ago, say. The 
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so lovely, at the junction of the two creeks 
afore-named, with low hills upon either 
side, that stretched away in airy shapes till 
lost in the dim haze of the cloudless sky. 

The clear creeks, set with sedges, looked 
so inviting, that men and animals alike 
turned a wistful eye upon their cool flow. 
Green grew the grass there, and the beau- 
tiful stretching meadow seemed to roll its 
free sward away to the foot-hills, where 
Gray’s and Long’s Peaks clove the stil! 
blue air. 


an 
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THE MEXICAN’S ADVENTURE. 


personages, two tall, sunburnt hunters, 
- guides, or both, who were piloting a some- 
what long train of emigrants across the 
plains. 

These emigrants, although comparatively 
used to the Western wilds, were not yet to 
be trusted in any matters relating to the 
management of the train, nor in making a 
decision in which its direction was in the 
least degree concerned. 

The hunters, Bill and Tobe, were always 
appealed to, and their verdict was final, no 
matter what subject might be under dis- 
cussion, 

’Twas about six o’ciock, on a _ lovely 
day in September, and the train, with 
its patient draught animals, had been 
toiling steadily along, till its teamsters were 
just.thinking of camping, the locality was 


Why not camp there ? 

“ Thar’s a little grade right ahead, Toby. 
Jest you go forrad and tell the teamsters 
to ‘put on brakes’ in time, and I'll stay 
here and keep things stiddy like.” 

So Bill proposed ; but just as the leading 
team had almost cleared the grade, its near 
hind wheel dropped into an unseen muskrat 
burrow that undermined the way, and 
brought up with a jerk so sudden that the 
axle.snapped off —as Tobe expressed it — 
“short as pie-crust,” leaving the great 
wagon a helpless mass in the road, and, in 
addition, stopping the headway of the rest 
so quickly that an unexpected melée was 
the immediate result. 

This having subsided in some measure, 
the fractured axle was subjected to an ex- 
amination, which resulted in the verdict 
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that “some time must be given for re- 
pairs;” and as no part of the train could 
proceeed without the remainder, a halt all 
along the line was ordered for the night, 
and orders given to “camp upon the spot,” 
a proceeding which, while it gave unlimited 
satisfaction to most of the train, called 
forth the loudest expressions of anxiety 
and distrust from the hunters. 

“ Just my luck, dog-gone it,” said Bill, 
“ter get ketched in this blasted place ! 
Wouldn’t had it fer a hundred dollars!” 

This remark was overheard by one of 
the leading emigrants, who hastily in- 
quired : 

“What was the matter ?” 

“Hush!” said Bill, “I don’t want these 
punkin-heads ter hear me ; wait till after 
supper, then I’ll tell ye.” 

So, the dusty journey for that day done, 
the camp made, and the tired beasts pick- 
eted near the sparkling Loup, cropped the 
wild Gramma sweet and crisp. 

“Sit down, boss,” said Bill to the emi- 
grant, who was named Yark. “Sit down. 
Say, Tobe, tell every teamster to picket 
the horses extra strong, and put good men 
on guard. We don’t want no sleepyheads 
to-night, no matter what fur. Ye only 
waste yer breath tellin’ these civilized crit- 
ters anything, or tryin’ to make ’em under- 
stand. So go ahead, and then come back 
here.” 

Away went Tobe ; and, having fulfilled 
his order, returned. 

Then, pulling out their pipes, the three 
men gathered around to hear the story 
which had been so suddenly stopped as it 
was being related by Bill that afternoon. 

_ “Yark, did ye ever see the ‘White 
Head *?” 

“No; I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Did ye ever hear of him?” 

“No, I never did. What is it?” 

“He’s the greatest critter that goes on 
four legs, and this is his ‘stampin’ ground’ 
for the present. I may as well commence 
at the beginnin’ :» 

“The White Head’s a horse — an’ such 
a horse, that ye must see him ter take him 
in. Thar never was his equal yet. He’s 
faster than an antelope, strong as a buffler, 
kin fight like a painter, an’ is es cunnin’ es 
a coon. Thar never was a corral that 
could keep him, nor a lariat strong enough 
to hold him. Well, ye say, s’pose he is 
all this, what then? Jest this : to-day, I 
met a Runter who hed seen him within a 
very short time. He said he was sure the 
Indians he went with had been follerin’ on 
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us for days, an’ only wanted a good chance 
ter run off the stock. J kinder feel he 
ain’t fur away, an’ I think we’ll see him to- 
night, es sure as shootin’. 

“The fust time I see the White Head 
was about two years ago. This ’ere is his 
range, or, rather, the range of the band of 
Cheyennes he belongs to, and we war 
camped right over on thet cluster of hills. 
The horses and mules was all picketed by 
the creek, and I hed gone to look up an 
antelope I see grazin’ off the north’ard, 
when down from a-gully come a _ horse, 
trottin’ along quiet as a kitten, so ter speak, 
and makin’ for the others. He war a 
beautiful sorrel all over, ’cept his head, 
thet were pure white. His tail and mane 
streamed behind | im as he moved, and his 
round body and taperin’ legs looked made 
fur go. He war a reg’lar beauty, an’ no 
mistake. 

“ Every little while he stopped ter nose 
the ground, and I noticed he hed some- 
thin’ trailin’ behind him, but I couldn’t 
make it out, I war so tuck up a watchin’ 
the beast himself, the hull time a-pintin’ 
fur the stock. Finally he got among ’em, 
an’ commenced makin’ friends, pawin’ and 
playin’ about. 

“ Everybody ran out ter see him, and one 
feller tried to ketch him with a lasso; but 
thet wouldn’t work nohow. Then, when he 
got the horses an’ mules all prancin’ about, 
he gave a loud neigh, like a trumpet, and 
commenced ter bite and kick at the thing 
tied ter his tail, an’ every kick sounded 
like a big bass drum, an’ scared the stock 
so that in five minutes they all stampeded, 
with him a follerin’, neighin’ and kickin’ 
the article behind him at every jump. 

“He raced ’em away in a cloud of dust, 
an’ we never got hide nor hair on ’em 
back; but I see the feathers of the 
Cheyennes risin’ behind the ridge, close to 
’em, and knew then that the hull affair was 
a reg’lar trick, and they had actilly trained 
the white-headed horse ter help ’em es he 
did. What d’yer think now, pardner? 

“Another time we laid for him on pur- 
pose, an’ hid a Mexican whar he could use 
his lasso. Then by an’ by ‘long come the 
horse, an’ mixed with the stock. The 
Mexican let him come up till he hed a 
dead sure thing, and then let go. The 
lasso flew straight es an arrow, an’ settled 
on his withers. 

“The minute he felt it, he give a jump, 
and then looked about ter see whar it come 
from. Then, when he spied the Mexican, 
he went for him, ketched him by the small 
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of the back in his teeth, raised him clear 
off the ground, shook him, an’ then threw 
him down with two ribs broken. He 
seemed ter think a minute then, fer he jest 
laid back his ears, stretched his neck, and 
started es if he war shot out of a gun. 

“The raw-hide snapped across his chest 
with a twang like a harp-string, the loose 
end went flying like old cotton rope in the 
wind, an’ away he sailed in a cloud of dust, 
till the distance swallered him. But that 
Mexican swore he would ruther meet the 
devil than the White Head.” 

These and other stories were poured 
into the willing ears of the emigrant, whose 
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fresh hoof-marks of a horse. They were 
remarkably small and round, seemingly 
possessed of a character of their own, that 
showed that their owner must have stepped 
like a deer. 

Both men were so busily engaged noting 
the strange trail, they never thought of 
looking upward ; so, when one of their own 
horses threw up his head and sent forth a 
shrill neigh, each man looked instantly, and 
there, right before their eyes, was a sight 
that made them speechless with wonder. 

On the opposite bank, not sixty yards 
away, stood the maker of the foot-marks 
— the far-famed White Head ! 


BI 





DEATH OF WHITE HEAD. 


curiosity was so much aroused that he 
came to have an all-pervading dread of the 
strange horse. 

About three-quarters of an hour before 
sundown, the hunters, seeing that all was 
quiet in camp, started, upon their horses, to 
reconnoitre the plains near them. 

Finally, having traveled in nearly all 
directions, they resolved to water horses in 
the Kiowa Creek, close at hand, and so 
turned the animals’ heads thither. A 
heavy cotton-wood timber grew close down 
to the water, and mingled its foliage with 
that of the wild plum and “ box-elder.” 

A little sandbar ran out into the stream, 
and upon its wet surface Bill noticed the 


The sunlight came playing through the 
trees, and burned on his sorrel coat like 
molten gold. The graceful body, round 
and smooth, expanded where the vast 
haunches and sloping shoulders set into it 
in welded masses of binding muscle, that 
stretched to the deer-like limbs, with their 
clean knees and hocks, each leg strung 
like a harp, with cords of steel to the ivory 
bone. His flowing mane and tail seemed 
alive with motion, as if impatient to be wav- 
ing backward in the strong wind of his racing 
gallop. Though he stood like a bronze, 
with only the trumpet nostrils workmg to 
catch the air, the small head, white even to 
the eyes, turned over his shoulder to 
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survey the intruders who had disturbed his 
watering-place. 

Thus he stood, grand in his beauty—a 
peerless horse. 

Awhile they gazed, and then the hunt- 
er’s hand stole slowly to his waist. The 
deadly revolver came forth, rose to the 
level, and, motionless, covered the throb- 
bing heart. 

One touch, and his life would be gone. 
Yet no report broke upon the air. There 
stood the horse, keenly alive to his danger— 
nay, even challenging it; for the ears laid 
themselves slowly back, the eyes began to 
shine. 

Slowly as it has risen, the weapon 
dropped, while its owner’s voice broke the 
silence. 

“No use, Tobe; I can’t kill him.” 

At the white man’s voice, the White Head 
moved away, without taking his eyes from 
the men. He never looked to his steps, 
yet they found their way unerringly among 
the stones and drift of the creek bottom, 
till the frontage of the cotton-wood shut 
him from their view. 

A single wild neigh came back from him, 
and in answer something so like a “ whoop ” 
that the two hunters gave up all thought 
of pursuit, as they moved off from the 
influence of the strange spell that had been 
cast around them. 

Back in camp, the stock were more 
carefully watched than before; but the 
night wore away, and not an incident oc- 
curred to disturb the travelers, or even to 
suggest an attack. 

Next morning rose the sun upon those 
sweeping meadows, and touched the fleecy 
clouds with his glory, as they floated in 
the still air like hymns of incense from the 
waking earth. The stream whirled along 
its narrow banks, and lingered among the 
rushy shallows. Wild ducks checked their 
skimming flight and settled on its bosom, 
disturbing the grotesque bittern in its 
silent moods. Away off to the West a 
coyote lingered — nocturnal traveler, leav- 
ing the coming day far, far behind, to hide 
his body in the deep cleft of some lone 
cafion. 

The men were just drawing the pickets 
of the horses, to harness them and take 
the road, when all at once, a whooping 
scream rang from a gulch near by, and 
showed a throng of Indians, with the White 
Head before them, racing madly toward 
the train. That one moment, just before 
harnessing, had been closely watched, for 
the men, not having had a night attack, 
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were off their guard at the fatal instant, 
and the Cheyennes, screaming like demons, 
were in their midst, with an arrow-flight 
preceding them. Stung by the missiles, and 
maddened by the shouts, horses and mules 
broke away, and with trailing ropes dashed 
over the prairie ina headlong gallop. A 
few men pursued them. ‘These were they, 
who, having been saddled and ready before 
the first rush, had control of their animals, 
and now swept off after the stampede, in 
hopes of being able to check it. 

The Indians were about three hundred 
yards ahead, straining every nerve to dis- 
tance their pursuers, the stampeded stock 
in advance, racing, they knew not whither, 
and at their heels, the White Horse, more 
like devil than horse, kicking the well- 
known rattling hide behind him, which re- 
sounded like the war-drum of some savage 
tribe. Dashing from right to left, as the 
terrified animals swerved from the track, 
he would whirl on his haunches, rush with 
terrific springs at some animal separated 
from the rest, and drive it back to the 
herd. 

The pursuing hunters had gained since 
the start, and could see each movement of 
the wild animal. He had the entire drove 
under control, and was driving them with 
unerring instinct to a particular part of 
the broken plain, from whence he expected 
help from his red masters. Such was the 
plan, no doubt, and the relay of savages 
had been already at their post; but the 
approach of a scouting: party of whites 
forced them to abandon it. 

So it happened that the white men occu- 
pied the Indians’ ground and were waiting 
there, 

The leading Indian raised a loud yell, 
and abandoning the drove, turned and fled 
in the direction of his retreating brethren. 
Not so the horse. True to his trust, he 
tried to turn the drove upon the new trail. 
Racing like an arrow close to their flanks, 
striking and biting as he came, he wheeled, 
and then drove them forward like fright- 
ened sheep, with his screaming neigh 
ringing in their ears. Lashing out like a 
fury at the trailing rawhide, he reared and 
plunged among them, till the whole herd, 
with one accord, turned and fled in the 
new direction after the retreating Indians, 
while both parties of whites joined in the 
pursuit, though the White Head, even with 
this awful odds, seemed more than a match 
for them all. 

But one way remained to check their 
flight; that was to disable the fiend which 
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drove them. But how? Clearly not with 
a lasso —all shrunk from using that. The 
rifle was left. The hunter Bill, spurred 
ahead to cut off the drove, where they had 
to turn alongside a rock wall that rose 
from the plain. The wild horse seemed 
to feel the danger, for he redoubled his 
efforts, and flew from point to point like 
lightning. But the hunter gained the de- 
sired place, where the White Head would 
have to pass him, and, dismounting, waited 
with cocked rifle the moment to fire. 

On came the herd, with the wild horse 
close behind them. He seemed to take in 
the danger at a glance; for, as if disdaining 
to be tamely shot at, or trying to escape, 
he turned to fight, lowering the white head, 
and extending his lithe body in a headlong 
gallop; with a wild scream, he rushed 
straight at the hunter. The man had in- 
tended creasing only, but the fearful danger 
left no alternative but to kill him. His 
rifle must not fail kim now, or he is lost. 
Slowly it rose, steadied a moment, and with 
the flash the bullet sang true to its aim. 
Straight on he rushed, and then, as the 
hunter felt the very ground tremble under 
him, reared upward, pawed the air, and 
shaking his beautiful head, sent his death- 
neigh ringing among the rocks of the 
cafion. 

He did not writhe upon the ground in 
agony — no! he died in the air before he 
fell, free and courageous to the last! The 
stock were easily retaken then; but those 
hunters, as they looke@ at that grand cre- 
ation, a moment before so full of life and 
grace, could not repress a sigh that the life 
had passed away from White Head, the wild 
horse of the plains. 

* 
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Next day, after the return of the bison, 
we were encamped upon a swelling stretch 
of prairie, near where the herds had taken 
their line of march. All hands being out 
hunting, I sallied forth in the direction of 
a large herd which appeared at some dis- 
tance ahead of me, quietly feeding upon 
a sunny slope about six hundred yards away. 

It turned out to be a mixed collection of 
bulls and cows. 

Taking advantage of the lay of the land, 
I approached within three hundred yards, 
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and then dropping, began to crawl. Though 
moving with the utmost caution, the pickets 
gave warning of danger, which was speedily 
communicated to those in the immediate 
vicinity, manifesting itself in shape of a 
restless moving. The huge creatures 
would also, from time to time, turn their 
heavy heads in my direction; those near- 
est moving from their recumbent positions 
back upon the main herd, every few mo- 
ments stopping to turn and gaze. Farther 
beyond, however, to where the alarm had 
not extended, the monster animals stood, 
with limbs close under their bodies, heads 
drawn back, and eyes half closed, lazily en- 
joying the warm sunbeams, and entirely 
unconscious of the danger so near at hand. 
Right in front were two monster bulls, 
which I had marked particularly as carry- 
ing the most beautiful heads of horns ever 
seen. And these very two, as if aware of 
the treasures they bore, seemed to be more 
than ordinarily shy. In vain I tried to get 
nearer. They would shake the heavy 
frontlets, and, by a stamp, seem to warn 
me that further advance was impossible. 
Nearer were many smaller bison, but these 
I disregarded, as they did not possess in 
any degree the beauty of those sought. 

So, after waiting a moment, I drew my 
rifle to its level, glanced along its barrel, till 
it rested motionless over a spot along the 
yellow line, and touched the trigger. It 
was a long shot, but the ball, true to its 
aim, whistled through the air, bringing the 
bull to his knees. A moment he lay, and 
then regaining his feet, began to struggle, 
with the blood pouring from his nostrils. 

The others galloped off some distance, 
and then stopped, the mate of the first bull 
standing broadside, a. full hundred yards 
further away, when I again sighted, and 
gave him the ball, dropping him in his 
tracks. Two bison at long range, with as 
many shots. I walked to where they were, 
and looked upon them. The first lay 
upon his side, as he had fallen, the head 
turned back, with the crimson blood dyeing 
the yellow grass at his feet — that sweet, 
crisp grass, that had given him life and 
strength till now, as motionless he lay, 
dead, upon his own native meadows, fallen 
as he had lived —a king! 


[To be continued.] 
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THE GREAT ENGLISH AMATEUR (?) RUN- 
NER SNOOK, who was expelled from the Ama- 
teur Athletic Association, last May, for “selling 
arace’’ is now in the professional ranks, and from 
all accounts he will be no credit to the fraternity. 
Land and Water, in editorially commenting on 
the case, says: ‘“ The general committee meeting 
of the Amateur Athletic Association, held in 
Manchester on May 22, was in every way a 
most important event, if not the most impor- 
tant event that has ever taken place in the history 
of amateur athletics, and the result of that 
meeting, the permanent expulsion from the 
amateur ranks of W. Snook, undoubtedly the 
best runner of the day amongst amateurs from 
1,000 yards upwards, marks, it is to be hoped, 
a new era of purity amongst modern amateurs, 
Semi-professionalism and pro-amateurism has 
steadily increased for the last five or six years, 
and it cannot be denied that since the advent of 
George, Myers and Snook, amateur athletics 
have gradually lost tone and caste, chiefly owing, 
in our opinion, to the example and _ profitable 
result of the pursuit of athletics of these brilliant 
runners. They all three were allowed to com- 
pete as amateurs for far too long a period, and, 
had the Amateur Athletic Association done 
their duty, they would undoubtedly have stopped 
the career of all three long ere this. Absolute 
proofs, as, indeed, they always will be, were 
wanting, but it was an open secret and un- 
disguised fact that all three for several years 
past have had very little means of livelihood 
except the pursuit of amateur athletics. This 
is distinctly against all amateur law, and their 
constant appearances on the cinder path amongst 
amateurs was a disgrace to an association sup- 
posed to watch over the purity and dona fides 
of amateur athletics. However, better late than 
never. The right step has been taken at last, 
and with Snook’s relegation to his proper sphere, 
vzz., the professional ranks, whither George and 
Myers of their own free will had preceded him, 
it is to be hoped in the future similar scandals 
may be avoided. Of Snook’s guilt as a non- 
tryer in the National Cross-country Champion- 
ship, on March 6, at Croydon, there cannot be 
a shadow of a doubt. Every athlete of any ex- 


perience who saw that event was of the same 
opinion, vzz., that Snook could have won, and 
won easily, had he been so minded. Had there 
been any, however small, minority of opinion 


in his favor, the Birchfield harrier would have 
been given the benefit of that doubt; but when 
such a decided and unanimous opinion was ex- 
pressed against him, it would have been impos- 
sible to arrive at any other decision than that 
of permanent suspension as passed by the 
Southern committee, and now confirmed by the 
general committee of the A.A.A.” 
ee 
BICYCLING. 


THE cycling editor of ‘Land and Water, in 
the issue of May 29, in an article commenting 
on the Cathcart Tourney, at Alexandra Park, 
says: “Once again the question, with the solu- 
tion of which the National Cyclists’ Union is 
charged, obtrudes itself on public notice. That 
some of the contestants entered and competed 
in the above-named series of races in no better 
spirit than the rider of an advertising tricycle 
starts out every morning to run around the city 
in the interests of a patent pill or peculiar soap, 
must be clear to the meanest perception. These 
‘amateur’ riders receive, directly or indirectly, 
payment for their services, and the fact is known 
to all the competitors. ,There is but one difficulty 
in the matter, the abséhce of direct proof, though 
circumstantial evidence is every day forthcoming. 
The question is naturally raised, therefore, Is 
absolute direct proof necessary? If the answer 
is to be obtained by a study of the rules of the 
N.C.U., we can emphatically reply that it is 
not. For those rules are most clear and 
explicit, and put the most arbitrary and ex- 
tensive power in the hands of the executive. 
The executive can have no moral doubt that 
some dozens of riders earn their livelihood solely 
by means of their ‘amateur’ cycle riding, and 
on that fact we are of opinion the Union should 
act. Legal action was threatened by one sus- 
pected rider, if not more, when the Union last 
took action. We recommend the N.C.U. to 
fight out such an action. There are a vast 
number of non-racing cyclists who are as much 
disgusted with the present state of the racing 
path as the most ardent of its purely amateur 
supporters, and when the Union takes final and 
energetic action, those persons who have not as 
yet made any serious move would be ready, not 
only to stand by the Union morally, but to put 
their hands in their pockets to provide, if ncc- 
essary, additional funds to fight the thing 
through. It is absolutely necessary to the 
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existence of the Amateur Cycle Racing Path that 
something should be done, for at the present 
time it is not too much to say that, with a few 
honorable exceptions, the men who take 
part in open races are either in the employ 
of a firm of makers, or hope to be. The 
public, however, are not to be gulled, and 
the value of this advertisement will daily depre- 
ciate; for of what value to the outsider is the 
fact that the servant of a certain maker rides the 
machine his employer tells him to, as compared 
with the bold and emphatic testimonial which a 
bond fide amateur gives a machine by trusting 
his life and limbs upon it in races? Our better 
class cycling clubs are not holding race meet- 
ings. Why? Because the amateur members, 
who only train in their leisure time, have been 
driven from the path by men whose dbuszness it 
is to train. The London Bicycle Club, for in- 
stance, has now in its ranks men who, under 
the old régzme of 80, would have held their own 
well in amateur contests; but they have no 
chance with the ‘business amateur.’ In exactly 
the same way, other clubs of standing have lost 
their interests in racing, and it is left in many 
cases to individuals or bodies containing the 
maker’s amateur element to promote the ‘ Am- 
ateur’ contests of the day. The Athletic Asso- 
ciation has dealt with the case of Snook; yet his 
case was far less provable than is the case against 
the paid amateurs who, day after day, go racing 
from Dan to Beersheba in business hours, when, 
if they were legitimately employed, they would 
have no leisure to go away, letting alone the 
question of how and when they can find time to 
train, or funds to meet the expenses. The 
whole question is one which requires immediate 
and active treatment, and it is to be hoped that 
the executive will not long delay its action in 
the matter, which should, at any rate, be settled 
before the championships.” 

This line of argument applies with equal force 
to the condition of the amateur question in 
America. The line must be drawn somewhere, 
and soon, too, before amateur riding in tourneys 
becomes a regular business, and therefore pro- 
fessional to a certain extent. 


*"* 
OUR FRENCH LETTER. 


PARIS, June 19, 1886, 

ATHLETICS.— At length athletics show some 
signs of becoming an institution in France. 
Hitherto its devotees have found themselves 
heavily handicapped by the lack of suitable 
conditions for the pursuit of their pastime, 
the members of the Racing Club being con- 
demned to run upon the highroads in the Bois 
de Boulogne, while those of the Stade Frangais 
betook themselves to the terrace near the Or- 
angery in the Tuileries Gardens. This spring 
the Racing Club prevailed upon their vice- 
presidents— MM. Ferdinand de Lesseps and 
Napoleon Ney—to approach the Municipal 
Council of Paris on the subject of a ground for 
use on occasions of athletic meetings, The 
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distinguished wooers secured concessions unan- 
ticipated by the most sanguine athlete in Paris. 
Not only did the Council accord the use of the 
Pré de Catalan, the old Parc aux Dames, in the 
Bois de Boulogne, but gave the club permission 
to enclose the ground, to lay down a track, to 
erect a pavilion and dressing-rooms, and actually 
allowed them to take a “ gate” on special occa- 
sions. There is, perhaps, a trifle too much 
wood on the land, but it is unwise to look a 
gift horse in the mouth ; so the committee of the 
Racing Club took advantage of the wet spring 
months to prepare a good track, and, having 
enclosed the ground, opened it with great éclat 
at the end of May. The athletic meeting 
formed one of the attractions of the Trade and 
Commerce fétes, and amongst those who wit- 
nessed the sports were General Boulanger, the 
Minister of War; M. Lockroy, Minister of In- 
dustry; M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, with his 
little family of thirteen, and Napoleon Ney, as 
well as a number of English residents and 
visitors. In return for official patronage, the 
opening ceremony was rather a military exhibi- 
tion than an athletic meeting. The scholars of 
the Joinville-le-Pont Military College formed a 
squad 200 strong for gymnastic exercises, with 
and without apparatus. They then went 
through box and quarter-staff movements in 
fine style, the way in which they used their feet 
in the former practice being simply astounding. 
Foot-racing for students at the military colleges 
of France, and a consolation race for members 
of the Racing Club, were the events of a gather- 
ing, wound up by appropriate speeches by Gen- 
eral Boulanger and M. de Lesseps. 


* 
* * 


AQUATICS.— Up till the end of May, the 
rowing on the Seine was unimportant, being 
almost entirely confined to club trials and meet- 
ings between practice crews. One exception 
must be made, that being the annual eight-oared 
race between crews representing the Paris Row- 
ing Club and the Société Nautique de la Marue. 
This event came off on May 23, between 
Billancourt and Sursenes, and was watched by 
crowds of spectators on the shore and on board 
the three chartered steamers that followed the 
race. Each club had difficulty in getting a 
representative crew together, and both suffered 
in consequence of the unfavorable weather for 
training that prevailed for some time before the 
contest. Getting off a bit smarter than their op- 
ponents, the Rowing Club got clear in less than 
a quarter of a mile, and, apparently pulling very 
well within themselves, maintained a lead of a 
couple of lengths till about two miles had been 
completed. Here the Marue stroke called on 
his men, and getting up, a rattling, ding-dong 
race ensued for some distance. But it did not 
last long. The Rowing Club men pulled rag- 
gedly; No. 2 was in difficulties; and when, a 
moment later, their stroke smashed his outrigger, 
the race was over. The Marue crew pulled on 
at their ease, and won the seventh annual race 
in 27m. 18s., bringing their total to three wins, 
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against the four victories obtained by the Row- 
ing Club. So unsatisfactory was the race con- 
sidered, that there is some talk of arranging 
another meeting between the eights. Course, 
7,320 métres (1,609 métres to the English mile); 
judge, M. D. Wilson, son-in-law of the President 
of the French Republic. On June 3, Belgian 
crews took part in the regatta at Gaud. Bruges 
crews secured the junior fours and senior pairs ; 
Brussells representatives the junior and senior 
sculls; while the Club Nautique de Gaud won 
the six-oared-galley race, after a good struggle 
with the crew selected by the Royal Sport 
Nautique de Brussells, and also the senior fours. 


* 
* * 


BICYCLING, — The protracted tour of the 
Fench cracks, De Civry, Duncan and Dubois in 
England and Germany, has left the field of sport 
open to second rate cyclists. True, in a flying 
visit to French territory, each of the first-class 
men succumbed to outsiders, but, no doubt, the 
unsatisfactory state of the tracks, compared with 
those in England, accounted for the defeat late 
in May, of Duncan and Dubois at Orleans by 
young Charron, and the downfall of De Civry at 
Bordeaux before the once famous Charles Ser- 
ront. Since then, the French professionals have 
been lowering the German professional records, 
while Mowbray Webber, who is known in the 
States as the “flyer,” has been breaking ama- 
teur times in fine style. Several championships 
have just been brought off in France. On the 
23d of May, Eole of Bordeaux won the long 
distance tricycle championship over a course of 
50 kilométres at Bordeaux, in 2h. 20m. 37s., but 
on the same day a much smarter thing was 
done in the International event, known as the 
Tricycle Championship of the Haut Rhone. 
Five French and three Swiss riders contested 
the race of 50 kilométres on the road, and after 
a magnificent race, Brionnet, one of the French 
representatives, won in 1h. 57m. 30s., being 
followed by Bruet and Parent, Swiss wheel- 
men, who passed the post at ten and eighteen 
seconds respectively after the leader. By this 
race, the record for the distance was reduced by 
no less than 11m. 30s. International events at 
Amiens, on the 30th of May, we.e both won by P. 
Médinger, of Paris, who pulled off the 2,500 mé- 
tres tricycle in 7m. 30s., and the bicycle race 
over the same distance in 6m. 4s. At Auch, on 
the 6th of June, Eole won the 4,800-métres inter- 
national tricycles in 8m. 30s., and Boyer, of Bor- 
deaux, the international bicycles completing the 
8,000-métres course in 7m. 3s. The existence of 
rival Unionsin France multiplies and complicates 
the championships. On June Io, the Unzon 
Tricycle Championship of France was raced at 
Montpelier over a course of 5,000 métres, and 
won by Eole in 11m. 29s. Médinger, who was 
second, protested on the ground that Eole’s 
unfair riding prevented him passing, but the ob- 
jection was not sustained. Charles Serront 


covered 104 kilométres 400 métres in four hours, 
at Anvers, on June 6, five other men in the 
same race exceeding the 100 kilométres in the 
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time given. At the same meeting Charron won 
the tricycle championship of the West from his 
twenty opponents (time 9m. 45s.) for 4,350 kilo- 
metres. He also secured the international bi- 
cycle and tricycle events that figured in the 
programme. 
x 

CRICKET. — The story of the rise and fall of 
cricket clubs established by English-speaking 
residents in Paris, would be almost as diversified 
as the history of the ministries of the present 
Republic. The once-flourishing English Cricket 
Club is now only a name, and for the last season 
or two, cricket, in France, has been limited to 
occasional scratch matches. Early in June, an 
eleven of the Lyons English Cricket Club met 
eleven players selected from Geneva, Lausanne, 
and Grenoble, and gave them a thrashing, with 
nine wickets to spare. Score: Combined team, 
98 and 63 (Chapter, 21 and 30, and Frangois, 21, 
not out); English Club, 90 and 74, for one 
wicket (Morton, 49 in the first inning, and 
Desgrand and Blandford, 26 and 45 [not out] 
respectively, in the second inning, were the 
highest individual scores). 

ae 

YACHTING.— On Sunday, May 30, the Cercle 
de la Voile de Paris held an international re- 
gatta at Argenteuil. The wind was light, and 
the only races of interest were those for tonnage 
classes. By the yachts of from one to two tons, 
the course of six kilométres was completed by 
M. Lamy’s Pzoche in th. 38m. 3s., M. Michelet’s 
Rubzs being second, in th. 57m. 2s. For yachts 
between two and three tons: first, M. Godillot’s 
Condor, th. 3m. 45s.; second, M. Caillebotte’s 
Cul-blanc, th. 17m. 6s.; third, M. Schlatter’s 
Primevere, th. 27m. 378. For yachts over five 
tons: first, M. Quelen’s Albatros, th. 17m. 25s.; 
second, M. Michelet’s 7urguozse, th. 25m. 4s. 


* 
* * 


BASE-BALL. 


QUESTIONS by the dozen come in, week after 
week, directed to our base-ball editor, in regard 
to the probable issue of the pennant races in the 
professional arena. Formerly the question was 
one not so difficult to answer, as well managed 
nines, in which special attention was given to 
team work, and which did not play simply as 
picked nines, were then few and far between. 
But things in the professional arena are different 
now. Team work has become a potent factor in 
championship races, and picked nines are at a 
discount ; and with the improvement consequent 
upon this important change of base, the matter 
of guessing at the winner in a pennant contest 
has become a very difficult task. In a measure, 
the same elements of success are to be taken 
into consideration as in the case of a great 
pedestrian contest. If club teams start in in 
their pennant races at too fast a pace, they are 
likely to be overtaken by the more steady and 
enduring class of competitors. But in profes- 
sional base-ball contests there are elements to 
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be taken into account which are peculiar to the 
game itself. One team may excel in its “ bat- 
teries ’ — its pitchers and catchers — another in 
splendid field support given the batteries; a 
third, in its special excellence in that valuable 
element of success, base-running. But the 
chances of ultimate success in a race lie mainly 
with the team which can best stand the costly 
wear and tearsof the campaign. Especially is 
this important in regard to the quality of the 
support given the pitchers behind the bat. A sup- 
ply of the very best quality of catching material 
has become a necessity in a team aiming to reach 
the goal of the championship; and the team 
which is without it is very likely to suffer before 
the season is half over. Thus far in the League 
pennant race, the truth of this has been strik- 
ingly illustrated in the case of the draw-back the 
New York team encountered in the disabling of 
their noted catchers, Ewing and Deasley, in May 
last. But for their having the valuable services 
of O’Rourke to fall back upon, the team would 
have been in a bad position in the race by this 
time. The Detroit club’s success, thus far, is 
largely the result of the escape of their fine 
catcher, Bennett, from the disabling process the 
rival club catchers had to bear with. Experience 
goes to show, however, that it is only a question 
of time when the new Western team will have to 
bear its burden in this respect. In the mean- 
time, however, they may secure so advantageous 
a lead as to compensate for the anticipated draw- 
back. Let the club not be too ambitious of first 
place, however ; “ A vaulting ambition doth o’er- 
leap itself.” It is worthy of note, that the Phila- 
delphia team, while suffering from the wear and 
tear of its first Western campaign, has shown a 
life and vitality and fighting powers which are 
bound to be counted in the race before the 
season is over. -The veteran Harry Wright is a 
power at the helm which materially bears upon 
the result to come. Management must and will 
tell in all pennant races, and it is going to tell in 
the pennant race of 1886. We have faith in 
Philadelphia, and we also think that Chicago — 
if the team keeps true to its promises — will be 
in at the death. Detroit should be content with 
second or third place, this year, and not be too 
ambitious of heading off Chicago and New 
York. The latter should do better than last 
year, with the splendid material they have at 
command. But will it be handled as it should 
be? That is the question. The Boston team 
is not the Bostons of old. There is not the 
team work element in it that there used to be. 
St. Louis is simply a strong picked nine, minus 
the united effort in the team to bring out the 
full strength of its material. Kansas City and 
Washington are also but strong picked nines, 
and at least another season of campaign training 
is necessary to bring out the innate strength of 
the two teams. Already the contest in the 
League arena has been narrowed down to a 
struggle for the first, second, and third positions 
by the clubs of Chicago, Detroit, New York, and 
Philadelphia. In fact, the St. Louis, Boston, 
Kansas City, and Washington clubs may be set 
down as out of the race, as far as winning the 
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pennant is concerned, and at least three of them 
will ultimately be distanced. 

In the American arena, the contest for the 
championship is the most evenly contested one 
known in the history of the organization. Up 
to July, there was not a club of the eight in the 
pennant race which had not won over twenty 
games, and the two leaders had but just ex- 
ceeded thirty. The St. Louis team promised 
best as the coming winners of the pennant up 
to the close of the first half of the campaign, 
while Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, and Louisville were 
not far behind ; and the tail-enders were not by 
any means out of reach of ultimate success. In 
fact, the American campaign of 1886 promises 
to be the most exciting on record. 


*** 
CRICKET. 


AMONG the interesting exhibitions of cricket 
which we are to be treated to this fall, will be 
the games played by the visiting team from the 
West Indies. Mr. Guy Wyatt, in a letter to Mr. 
F. Satterthwaite of Newark, gives the personal 
of the team as follows. Seven are from the 
Georgetown Cricket Club of Demerara. They 
are as follows; 

Mr. E. F. Wright, born in England, 1858; 
played for Gloucestershire against the Austra- 
lians in 1878 ; a good bat hits hard, and, when 
sets, scores well; on a true ground a splendid 
field; a fair fast over-arm bowler, and can bowl 
lobs. 

Mr. P. J. Henery, born in England, 1859; 
played for Harrow, 1877 and 1878; for Cam- 
bridge University, 1882 and 1883; and Middle- 
sex, 1881 and 1884; a very successful slow over- 
arm bowler: a splendid bat and a good field 
anywhere. 

Mr. J. A. Potbury, born in England, 1859; a 
very good and patient round-arm bowler, of 
moderate pace; a good field, but a poor bat, 
though at times scores by hard hitting. 

Mr. R. H. Stewart, born in England, 1863; a 
good, fast round-arm bowler; a very fair bat 
and good field. 

Mr. G. Russell Garnett, born in British Guiana, 
1865 ; played for Marlborough College, 1882; a 
good, fast over-arm bowler and very fair field ; 
not much of a bat, but is improving with prac- 
tice. 

Mr. L. L. Kerr, born in British Guiana, 1863; 
avery good bat, has a splendid reach and can 
hit hard; a very fair wicket keep and fields 
well ; wants practice. 

Mr. G. Wyatt, born in British Guiana, 1854; 
a good and steady bat fair wicket-keep, and a 
good judge of the game. 

Paar 

THE Jamaica contingent of the team includes 
the following players: Mr. Frederick Kemble, 
Kingston Cricket Club ; played for Cheltenham 
College in 1871 and 1872; a very safe and 
effective bat, a brilliant field, especially at cover 
point, and a change bowler. Mr. Walter 
Farquharson, St. Elizabeth’s Cricket Club; a 
good bat, punishing bowling when well set, his 
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great height (6 feet 4 inches), giving him a good 
command over the ball; a good bowler, me- 
dium pace, inclined to fast round, and a fair 
field. Mr. Percy Isaacs, St. Elizabeth’s Cricket 
Club ; a very steady bat, scores fast when set ; 
an excellent wicket-keep. Mr. E. N. Marshall, 
Kingston Cricket Club; a good all-round man, 
a safe run-getter, a good and quick field, and a 
very useful medium-pace bowler. Mr. L. R. 
Fife, captain Kingston Cricket Club, was captain 
of Aberdeen University eleven in 1866 and 1867 ; 
a careful and patient bat, especially useful when 
a“rot’’ sets in; a good field and an ardent 
lover of the game. Mr. Lionel A. Isaacs, 
Mandeville Cricket Club ; a good bat, left hand ; 
a fair change bowler and a safe field. From 
Barbadoes comes Mr. E. M. Sheete, a safe and 
very active field; a good and steady bat, and 
scores well on a true ground. The team is 
rated an excellent one, and the members of it 
are already busily engaged in practice. A 
match was played at Demerara, on Easter 
Monday, between Mr. Rashleigh Porter’s East 
Coast eleven, and an eleven of the Georgetown 
Club. Mr. W. B. Henry, of Philadelphia, was 
on a visit to Demerara, and played on the side 
of the former. The Georgetown Cricket Club 
scored 156 and 67 for four wickets; Mr. 
Porter’s eleven, 105, first innings. Mr. E. F. 
Wright, for the former, hit 63 and 28; for the 
latter, Mr. P. J. T. Henery, of Berbice, 4o. 
Both these gentlemen are on the West Indian 
eleven. Mr. Henery hit 6 in his innings. 
* 
** 

AN interesting event took place last month 
on the Cricket Association Ground at Sydney, 
Australia. The twoelevens we called the Sir- 
occos and the Fernleas, respectively, the former 
wearing a cardinal and blue costume, while the 
latter were attired in black and gold. Play 
began at 2 P.M. and continued until half-past 
six o'clock. Miss L. Gregory captained the 
wearers of the yellow and black, while her sister, 
Miss Nellie, led on the amazons of the scarlet 
and blue. The girls went to work with a will, 
and nearly played two innings each before half- 
past six o'clock, the time appointed to draw the 
stumps. The cardinal and blues went in first 
and scored 83, their opponents responding with 
41; but in the second innings the cardinals were 
disposed of for 54, while the wearers of the black 
and gold put together 93 for the loss of eight 
wickets, time alone preventing the latter from 
gaining a well-deserved victory. The palm for 
all round cricket must be awarded to Miss R. 
Dean, who displayed such excellence in all de- 
partments of the game that many players in our 
senior clubs would envy her. The Misses Gre- 
gory and Miss Englestoff also shone to great 
advantage, evidencing a thorough knowledge of 
the intricacies of the game. The wicket keepers 


—Miss L. Gregory and Miss Jeffreys — were 
very smart behind the sticks, and at times fairly 
brought down the house with their dexterity. 
The fielding was generally good, but the ladies, 
with several exceptions, could not throw. 


Their 
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bowling was mostly round arm, the obsolete 
“grubber ” being resorted to by only one bowler. 
ei 
LAWN TENNIS. 

Ir is a little surprising that our American 
Tennis clubs should be importing balls for their 
game by the hundreds, when i¢@ can be shown 
conclusively that we have just as good balls of 
American manufacture at command. In fact, 
we now make better tennis balls here than can 
be imported, these improved balls having been 
the outcome of a series of costly experiments in 
their manufacture, which have resulted in the 
production of as perfect a tennis ball as can well 
be made. The Cyclist and Athletic in a recent 
article on the subject of the manufacturers of 
Tennis balls in this country says: 

“It is very difficult to produce all the qualities 
in a hollow elastic rubber ball which are desired 
by experts in lawn tennis. The balls must all 
be exactly of a fixed and uniform size and 
weight. They must have hardness, lightness, 
the proper degree of elasticity and quickness of 
rebound when struck by the racket, or, in other 
words, resiliency — that is, a rapid elasticity of 
a quality similar to that of steel—the balls 
must be sufficiently hard and stiff not to flatten 
against the blow of the racket. In practical 
manufacture it has been found very difficult to 
produce balls that combine all these qualities, 
because, as rubber goods are ordinarly manu- 
factured, some of these qualities are inconsistent 
with others. For instance, the ball must be 
made hard. It would be very easy to produce 
this quality of hardness by the introduction of 
numerous adulterants known to manufacturers ; 
but these adulterants would destroy the strength 
and toughness and elasticity of the rubber, and 
thus destroy the quick action of the ball, which 
is an absolute essential, as well as its durability. 
As ordinarily made, balls are of a uniform 
thickness throughout, the object being that they 
be well balanced and rebound accurately, either 
when struck by the racket, or when they strike 
the ground; but a satisfactory degree of 
quickness of rebound has never been ob- 
tained in tennis balls as ordinarily manu- 
factured. The tendency is for the ball 
to hang upon the racket, to momentarily 
flatten against the face of the comparatively flat 
surface of the racket when it is struck, and also 
in a less degree against the ground, as, the 
racket being composed of highly elastic stringy 
materials, subject to strong tension, the ball is 
liable to be struck with the utmost force that 
the player can impart to the blow. 

“The most important objects to be attained in 
a tennis ball are, therefore, a quick rebound, so 
that the ball should leave the racket instantly 
upon being struck, no matter how severe the 
blow, without flattening to any perceptible de- 
gree, and, at the same time, that the ball 
should be sufficiently strong, tough and durable to 
endure the severe blows that it receives. Various 
efforts have been made to overcome these 
difficulties, 
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“Last year an American ball was produced in 
which it was designed to overcome the uneven 
character of ‘overlapped’ balls by a new process 
of manufacture. Instead of overlapping the 
seams, there were inserted in the interior of the 
balls four strips of rubber, placed equidistant 
from each other, at right angels to the line of 
the mold seam, and running from end to end of 
each quarter of the ball along the center of each 
quarter on the inner side. ‘These strips, or re- 
enforcing ribs, were about an eighth of an inch 
in width, and a sixteenth in thickness, and were 
attached to the quarters of rubber before they 
were put together in the ordinary manner and 
the ball formed. No difficulty was experienced 
in doing this with accuracy, and the ordinary 
workman could so place the ribs upon the quar- 
ters that the balls, when put together, were uni- 
form, and the uncertainty of result which 
attended the best method of manufacture for- 
merly known was apparently avoided. But 
after these balls were placed upon the market, 
it was discovered that, like many other good in- 
ventions, the inventor’s first products were not 
as perfect as he had imagined, as soon after they 
were put in play, the balls developed a tendency 
to hang upon the racket, or momentarily flatten 
when they struck the ground. The difficulty 
was found to lie, not in the theory, but in the 
construction of the balls. The reénforcing ribs 
were evidently too light, and were not properly 
attached, as repeated blows with a racket would 
loosen the strips and thus cause the ball to lose 
its resiliency. 

“ But the inventor was not at all discouraged by 
the failure of his first ball to realize all anticipa- 
tions, and immediately set to work to remedy the 
defects, which were apparent even to the most 
superficial observer. In this he has evidently 
been successful, as the. new balls sent for 
examination stand all the tests to which they 
can be put, and prove their superiority over the 
other balls placed in comparison in both even- 
ness of character and the possession of that 
peculiar elasticity —resiliency — which is re- 
quired in a perfect lawn tennis ball. In making 
his new ball the inventor employs re-enforcing 
strips about three-eighths of an inch in width 
and three-sixteenths of an inch in thickness. 
The ball is made up of four quarters, in the 
usual way, the edges being brought together and 
forming what is known as a ‘butt-joint.’ 
Before being brought together the inner sides of 
the quarters are coated with pure Para rubber, 
and the strips attached in this manner cannot be 
torn off, nor will any number of blows from a 
racket loosen them. In the same manner the 
seams are strengthened and the whole ball 
rendered more durable. The contrast between 
the old and new balls is very marked. Cut one 
ot the old balls in half and turn it ‘inside out ’— 
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but very little manipulation is required to split 
the quarters and loosen the strips. Cut one of 
the new balls in half, turn it ‘inside out’ and 
no amount of manipulation will either split the 
quarters or loosen the re-enforcing ribs—thus 
proving that the defects of the first ball have 
been fully overcome. As to the playing qualities 
of the new ball a trial will demonstrate that it 
possesses in a high degree all the qualities which 
are desirable in a perfect lawn-tennis ball, 
especially the qualities of quickness and accurracy 
in responding to the blow given it by the racket.” 


* 
* * 
THE KENNEL. 


THE subject of improving the breed of Am- 
erican dogs for hunting purposes is one which 
has of iate attracted considerable attention. 
While a great number of sportsmen have suc- 
ceeded in improving the breed of setters, Dr. N. 
Rowe, editor of the American Field, is the only 
breeder who has been successful to the extent 
of establishing a new variety differing so essen- 
tially from their relatives in blood as to entitle 
them to recognition as a distinct breed. These 
dogs, known among the fraternity as Mohawk 
setters, are living examples of what can be done 
in a few years in the matter of changing the 
character of the nervous as well as the physical 
organization of animals. The ancestry of this 
breed, which lived fifteen years ago, are so totally 
unlike the type which Dr. Rowe has established 
in so many of their prominent traits that the 
breed is easily recognized by men familiar with 
setters. The old race of English setters from 
which they decended had very little in common 
with them, except that all were heavy in 
build, sluggish in manner, and wanting in 
the judgment required in a field dog of to-day. 
To get rid of this surplus flesh and bring 
the breed down to racing lines, to change their 
instincts, and to so fix the desired qualities that 
they might be transmitted with certainty, and to 
thoroughly obliterate the undesirable qualities of 
the ancestral race, has been the task which the 
breeder has set for himself, and to have suc- 
ceeded so admirably in $0 short a period, is one 
of the most marvelous cases of scientific breed- 
ing known. Ina family of ten, of the last gen- 
eration, there is as great a likeness as can be 
found in any number of the finest bred horses 
or cattle the type of which has taken an age to 
establish. What will appear strange to a prac- 
tical breeder is the fact that this result has not 
been brought about by the pernicious practice of 
inbreeding. The establishment of a typical 
race without resorting to close inbreeding has 
never before been accomplished, and the method 
employed in this instance is what makes the 
breed valuable. 








LARGE TROUT. 


In your issue for June, I notice the inference 
(‘‘ Trout Fishing in Maine”) that the Rangeley 
trout are the ‘‘largest in the world.” Putting on 
one side the decision that salvelunis fontinalis is 
not a true trout, I would beg to remind such of your 
readers who may have forgotten, and to inform 
others that do not know, that the trout of the Eng- 
lish Thames as yet enjoys this distinction, and not 
the Rangeley fish. The Thames trout is a true sa/mo 
fario, or brown trout, and grows to over sixteen 
pounds weight. I myself have seen one of sixteen 
pounds fifteen ounces taken near Reading, Berkshire, 
and have taken them myself up to ten pounds. They 
take the fly with comparative readiness. Of course 
your contributor referred to non-migratory fish, as is 
also the Thames trout. 

MANCHESTER, Vt. J. Harrington Keene. 
EpITOR OUTING. 

Having been what is technically known as a 
‘‘whip” for the past twenty-five-years (we are known 
only as ‘‘ Drivers” in this country), I was naturally 
much interested in the article ‘‘ Chat about Driving,” 
in the April number. If ‘‘ Barkis is willing,” I would 
like to make a few comments on said article, more 
by way of comparison with our style of driving, than 
adverse criticism. 

The author states his position so positively as to 
what is only ‘‘ good form,” asserts so absolutely that 
the style given is the only correct one, that we ‘‘ old 
stagers” who differ with him altogether as to the 
manner of holding the lines and whip, feel rather 
humiliated that all our years of experience have 
taught us nothing. 

That all our wild drives over mountains and across 
valleys, around sharp angles and along narrow 
grades, where one false move would have hurled us 
to ‘‘kingdom come,” though made in safety, and 
‘on time,” was not done @ /a mode —‘‘ according to 
Hoyle”’— or Sidney. I showed the article to sev- 
eral of the ‘‘ Boys” and their comments, though terse 
and laconic, were more expressive than polite. Said 
one: If that English ‘‘whip” had hold of the six 
wild Broncos I used to drive over the Sierra Nevada 
range, he would pick up his ribbons differently, or a 
search party would find his rig at the bottom of 
‘* Hell's Cajion.” 

But seriously I know that there are as fine drivers 
‘*across the water” as ever drew rein over fiery 
steed, but their way is not our way, and from what 
we have accomplished I feel safe in asserting that 
‘four way,” if not fashionable (according to the 
English mode) is at least practical and efficient. It 
is the result of long experience, from the time when 
we used to ‘‘ stage it” from the Missouri River to 
the Pacific, with four and six and even eight-in- 
hand, over roads that would make the average 
amateur’s hair stand on end, often with wild, un- 
broken horses, and when orders were to ‘‘ make 
time,” no matter what difficulties opposed. And 
we did it, too, in spite of rainand snow, and mud, 


mountains and high water. Driving each of us from 
fifty to sixty miles per day, every day in the year. 
Yet we did zo¢ hold our lines and whip according to 
the ‘‘ form” laid down, though we kept our stock up 
to their work and made each horse do his part. 

Our style is not arbitrary, and, perhaps, not 
fashionable, though there are men in this country 
who can cut a “‘ figure 8” with six-in-hand as neatly 
as an expert can on skates. It is the result of long 
experience and intelligent observation by such fa- 
mous old drivers as ‘‘Shot Gun” Taylor (that 
prince of whips), Hank Monk, Buchanan, Jack 
Gilmer, ‘‘ Brad.,”’ and a host of others. 

There are many excellent suggestions about driv- 
ing in the article referred to, but as to starting, or 
making a turn with the traces of the leaders slack, 
that plan would not work with our Bronco horses. 
The unevenness of the ground might cause the 
whiffle-trees to touch the legs of the leaders, in 
spite of trained wheelers and good reining, and then 
disaster would follow from furious kicking. 

I have no means of furnishing cuts to illustrate 
our style of reining, but think I can make it plain 
in words. In driving four-in-hand we hold the line 
of the near-side (left) leader between the second and 
third fingers and the line of the near-side wheeler be- 
tween the third and fourth fingers of the left hand, both 
lines extending up between the fore-finger and thumb 
and falling back overthe thumb. This position may 
seem ‘‘bad form” to the English ‘‘ whip,” but I 
insist that it is an effective one, affords a strong grip 
on the lines and perfect control of them. Besides, it 
is the more convenient for shifting the lines from the 
right hand to the left, when you wish to use the whip. 

Take two lines in your left hand in the position 
indicated, and see how much easier it is to grasp the 
lines from the right hand between the first fingers 
of the left than the lower ones. 

The cut represents the leader’s line under the 
thumb of the left hand. There can be no purchase 
that way save in the grip of the lower part of the hand. 

The line of the off-side (right) leader is held be- 
tween the first and second fingers, and the line of 
the off-side wheeler between the second and third 
fingers of the right hand. 

And then the whip. Shades of Jehu! what a 
position to our untutored eye! But then, it is the 
fashion, I suppose, and the Western barbarian must 
comment sot/o voce, or he will be ‘‘ laughed to scorn.” 
But if a driver in this region held his whip in the 
position indicated in the cuts, the ‘‘old stagers” 
would pronounce him a ‘‘ tenderfoot,”” and he would 
probably be hailed with the injunction to ‘‘ take 
down his flag-pole !” 

We generally hold the whip between the thumb 
and forefinger, letting it rest across the lines in the 
left hand, and always pointing down. Sometimes 
the stick is grasped with the full hand, but always at 
the end, never a foot or more from it, as shown in the 
cuts. However, such things are merely matters of 


taste or fancied convenience, and ye Western Jehu is 
not supposed to know anything of Chic. 
John Gilmore. 


SALT LAKE, Utah. 


























300KS RECEIVED. 


THE American Angler is to America what the 
Fishing Gazette is to England, the authority on all 
matters piscatorial. We are glad to see that this ex- 
cellent journal has brought out a special edition, 
with thirteen illustrations, covering Trout and Black 
Bass. The price is 25 cents. 


The Boatsailer’s Manual, of Edward F. Qualt- 
rough, U.S.N., is a compact, well-bound little vol- 
ume, full of illustrations and information on the 
varieties of small boats, and hints as to rigging and 
handling them. There is also a section devoted to 
information of a general nature which every boat- 
handler should know, such as weather indications, 
how to treat persons apparently drowned, marlin- 
spike seamanship, etc. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1886. 


Cassell & Co. have added to their national li- 
brary the following three little volumes, each one 
costing ten cents: Lives of the English Poets, 
Waller, Milton, Cowley, by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 

Thoughts on the Present Discontent, and Speeches 
by Edmund Burke. 

The Battle of the Books, and other short pieces by 
Jonathan Swift. 

There should be 200,000 people in this country 
eager to spend ten cents in this way — fancy buying 
an Essay by Burke for the price of ‘‘ two Beers.” 


Perdita and Other Stories. By Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. New York. J. S. Ogilvie & Co., 31 Rose 
Street. 1886. 

The Tricycle and Tricycling. 
and N.C.U. London. George Routledge & Sons. 
1886. This is a little 18mo. 62pp. vest-pocket 
book, full of useful hints. 


Lyrics of Life. By John Grosvenor Wilson. New 
York. Caxton Book Concern. 1886. 


Annuaire du Yacht. Année 1885. Paris, office of 
‘*Le Yacht,” 50 Rue St. Lazare. No person 
wishing to keep himseif informed in regard to yacht- 
ing in France and the Continent can do without 
this publication. Its excellence is guaranteed by 
the fact of its issuing from under the name of ‘‘ Le 
Yacht.” 

Up the Rhine. By Thomas Hood. This is a 
reprint by Messrs. Putnam’s Sons of this well-known 
work, and calculated to double every one’s enjoyment 
of the historic stream it quizzes. 


By B., C.T.C. 


The Man who was Guilty, is a bit of fiction by 
Flora Haines Loughead. Published at 50 cents, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Southern California, its Valleys, Hills, and 
Streams ; its Animals, Birds, and Fishes; its Gar- 
dens, Farms, and Climate, is the title of a small 
8vo work of 233 pp., by Theodore S. Van Dyke, 
author of ‘‘ The Still Hunter” and other works, and 
published by Fords, Howard & Hurlbert. New 
York. 1886. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


Through the Year with the Poets. Edited by 
Oscar Fay Adams. JUNE. Boston. D. Lathrop & 
Co., 1886. This little work is an exquisite monument 
of taste in editing and book-making. We are 
tempted to write a column in its praise. 


Flights Inside and Outside Paradise, by A. Peni- 
tent Peri (George Cullen Pearson). G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1886. 


Through the Yellowstone Park on Horseback. 
By Gen. George W. Wingate, the noted rifleman 
and one of the founders of Creedmoor. This is a 
timely work, written by a man whose name is a 
sufficient guarantee that very few dull lines can be 
found in the book. The reader would like to know 
the scope of General Wingate’s research, for he is 
already satisfied in regard to the quality of author- 
ship. Here are the leading heads : 


The Yellowstone Park and how to reach it, — The 
Railroad Journey. — Bozeman. — Fort Ellis. — Our 
Outfit and Departure. — Camp Life. —The Ride to 
the Park.— The Mammoth Hot Springs. — East 
Falls of the Gardner.— The Middle Falls of the 
Gardner. —Green River and Obsidan Cliffs. — The 
Norris Basin.—-Gibbon Cajion and Falls. — Forks 
of the Firehole River. — The Great Geysers. —The 
Ride to the Cafion.—The Great Cafion of the 
Yellowstone. — The Former Inhabitants of the 
Park. — The Madison Basin. —An Elk Hunt. — 
The Continental Divide and Henry’s Lake. — The 
Cattle Ranges. —Game, The Buffalo, Mountain 
Buffalo, Antelope, Elk, Bears, Big Horned Sheep, 
Rocky Mountain Goat, Deer, Mountain Lion, 
Wolves, Beavers, Skunks, Other Animals, Birds, 
Dogs. — Outfit, The Rifle, General Outfit. — Flora 
of the Park.— Altitudes of the Park. — Distances 
and Time Table for a Tour through the Park. 

The Price is $1.50. 


The Wind of Destiny, by Arthur Sherbure Hardy, 
Author of ‘‘ But yeta Woman.” Boston. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1886. Price, 1.25. This isa story 
of 307 pages small 8vo, that would tempt any one 
to read, if only to encourage good binding, and 
masterly letter-press, in both of which things the 
publishers of this book stand pre-eminent. 
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THOMAS STEVENS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


THE following dispatch has reached us from 
Meshed vza Teheran, giving the latest informa- 
tion up to that time in regard to Thomas Stevens 
and his globe-girdling bicycle. 

TEHERAN, May 24, 1886. 

“Stevens went from Meshed to Birjand, with intention of 
reaching India va Siestan and Beloochistan, but after talking 
with the Heshmet-i-Molk, Governor of Ghain and Siestan, 
concluded this route was impracticable. He then struck across 
the desert, forded the Harud River, and reached Farrar about 
midway between Herat and Kandahar, or ten days journey 
from Quetta. [Here the Afghans arrested him and brought 
him back to Herat, and finally back over the Persian frontier 
to Kariez, from whence he returned to Meshed. He was 
under arrest nineteen days, but was well treated.] The 
Afghans by accident slightly damaged the bicycle, but not 
sufficiently to render it unridable. He will now wheel back to 
Astrabad and proceed to India véa Constantinople; he will re- 
sume his journey from the nearest point possible to that at 
which he was turned back.” 


* 
* * 
ATHLETICS. 


THE athletic world, having resumed its nor- 
mal condition, after the excitement of the Myers- 
George contests in foot-racing, is again inter- 
ested at the news of another series of match 
races having been arranged between L. E. 
Myers and W. Cummings, of Paisley, Scotland. 
This is all the more interesting-from the fact 
that both men have beaten W. G. George, Cum- 
mings winning two out of the three races with 
him in England, last fall, and Myers winning 
his match last May. Now the question arises, 
which is the best man of the two victors? That 
will be decided late this fall. It is very hard to 
match the two men, as Cummings is at his best 
in distances of one to ten miles, while Myers is 
best at distances shorter than a mile. The 
three distances arranged are for 1,160 yards, 
3¢ mile, and 1 mile. These distances are less 
favorable to Myers than the distances in the 
races with George; but although all the dis- 
tances do not suit either of the contestants for a 
display of their best speed, yet the distances 
chosen are a fair vantage ground to meet upon, 
and will afford opportunity for a grand contest. 

These matches, outside of the personnel of 
the contestants, have a deep interest for all, for 
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the reason that they are, in a great measure, 
international contests between England and this 
country. America’s champion, while an ama- 
teur, made two visits to England, and victory 
after victory came to him. He swept all before 
him. Finding no one in the amateur ranks who 
could give him a race, he became a professional. 
England is now sending her professional cham- 
pions to do battle with Myers, hoping to win 
back her lost laurels. One of them came, ran, 
and was conquered. Now we herald the ap- 
proach of another, whose prowess is world 
renowned, and whose records lead the van. It 
will be a notable struggle. 
«® 

THE YALE RECORD for June says editorially : 
“We have every reason to feel proud of the 
showing made by our athletes last Saturday in 
the intercollegiate games. Virtually first, but 
nominally second, in the contest through a 
deplorable failure of sight on the part of some 
of the disinterested judges, and breaking two 
records, if it couldn’t break Harvard's series of 
victories that culminated in the possession of 
the cup, the college cannot but feel satisfied 
with the constantly increasing interest and suc- 
cess with which this important branch of our 
athletics has been lately attended. ‘The success 
of the team augurs well for the future. Follow- 
ing this, the hard fought victory at Princeton, 
Wednesday, with its consequent enthusiastic 
celebration that night, considerably brightens 
the gloom that has shrouded our athletic prospects 
for the past two years, and discloses the Yale 
star rising, we hope, once more to its former 
ascendancy.” 


* * 


BASE-BALL. 


THE most exciting campaign known in the 
history of the Intercollegiate Association’s con- 
tests for the championship closed on the last 
day of June, leaving the Harvard and Yale 
nines tied in the’ race for the pennant which 
began the first week in May. From first to 
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last was the struggle between the leading nines 
in the race marked by such varying phases that 
half the contestants, at one time or another, had 
hopes of reaching the goal. On May 22, 
Princeton College became greatly excited over 
the noteworthy victory their nine had achieved 
that day in defeating Harvard’s champion team 
by 3 to o; and the excitement was intensified by 
the receipt of a telegram from Amherst, that 
night, announcing the fact of Amherst’s defeat 
of Yale by 5 to 4. And when, on May 26, the 
Amherst nine visited Princeton, and left the 
town a defeated party by 4 to 2, Princeton stock 
went up to premium figures, while Harvard and 
Yale went into calculations as to cause and 
effect in reference to these surprise parties on 
the college ball-fields. Of course, Amherst’s 
victory over Yale had led the victorious team 
to indulge in high hopes of a success new to 
their club history; but these aspirations were 
dashed to the ground by the stunning defeat 
they had sustained on June 14, when Harvard 
gave them a Waterloo by the score of Io too. 
Princeton had, previously, had to submit to 
a somewhat similar repulse on June 5, when 
Yale took them into camp to the tune of a 
defeat by 12 to 4; this victory settling all hopes 
of Princeton’s reaching the goal, as they had 
previously defeated the Jersey college nine by 
gto 8. It was now Yale’s turn to indulge in 
hopes of winning the pennant, and when, on 
June 19, Yale, in their exhibition games at 
Cambridge, defeated Harvard by 6 to 5, Yale 
stock took a rise in the market, and that of 
Harvard was depressed. Finally, when the 
first scheduled meeting took place between Yale 
and Harvard, on June 26, and the Cambridge 
youths went to the front again with a victory by 
5 to 1, Harvard stock was once more in the 
ascendant, red paint was in demand at Cam- 
bridge, though the victory left Yale in the van 
by eight victories to Harvard’s seven. But on 
June 28, Harvard closed their series with Am- 
herst with a victory by 17 to 7, and this left 
them a tie with Yale, with a third match to be 
played on neutral club grounds. As the faculty 
of Harvard prohibited the playing of the third 
match on any but college grounds, the month of 
‘June closed without any settlement of the ques- 
tion, the record of the campaign leaving Har- 
vard and Yale with a credit of eight victories 
each, Princeton with seven, Williams with four, 
Amherst with one, and Brown with a nest of 
duck eggs, the Providence collegians having 
lost every game they played. All the polish of 
the campaign for the Intercollegiate Association 
honors had been taken off by Columbia’s signal 
victories over Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
the “boys in blue.” thereby having virtually 
won the college championship of 1886, their 
success being a marked rebuke to the rather 
narrow-minded course pursued by the Intercol- 
legiate Association in refusing Columbia mem- 
bership of the Association last winter. The 
fact is, every college nine ought to belong 
to the Intercolleviate Association, whether 
they be permitted to enter the pennant race or 
not. 
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BICYCLING. 

MEssrs. H. W. FArRFAX, A. M. Hill, and 
C. M. Fairchild, members of the N.O.B.C., who 
so pluckily performed the journey from New 
Orleans to Boston on their wheels, in order 
to be present at the late L.A.W. meet, were 
each presented with a very substantial recogni- 
tion of their exploit in the shape of a handsome 
gold medal, which was intended to commemo- 
rate the appreciation of the officers and mem- 
bers of the league of their efforts in the cause of 
cycling. 


* 
* * 
CANOEING. 


Two practically new models of canoes ap- 
peared at the A. C. A. meet in 1885—the 
Everson Sunbeam, and a canoe built by Ruggles, 
of Rochester, of very similar shape. Both these 
canoes did well in the races, but were beaten by 
older boats. Zhetzs and Snake had the best of 
it in light winds, but were beaten in a blow, 
probably as much from lack of suitable sails for 
such weather as anything else. Both these 
canoes (7hetzs and Suake) were over two years 
old when they came to the meet, and had been 
in active service for three summers. Probably 
not one old boat will appear in any of the 
principal races this year. 

Lassie easily beat the Sunbeam in the fall of 
’85, and she was built last September—but 28 
inches wide to a length of 15 feet, being fitted 
with two plate boards. Mr. Gibson’s new canoe 
Vesper has shown herself superior to the Snake 
and Thetzs. 

Mr. Richard’s canoe J7Zona (designed by 
Stephens) has been doing good work, and her 
owner feels certain she is superior to the Greée, 
his last year’s canoe. Ruggles has made some 
changes in his last year’s canoes and _ has built 
several ncw ones that are now owned by ex- 
perienced sailors. The Susbeam has been 
improved in lines, and a plate board instead of 
the folding radix makes her a faster canoe under 
sail than last year’s samples. Some of the new 
ones are in good hands. What the new canoes 
will do when they race together cannot be pre- 
dicted—but it is very safe to say that no old canoe 
will be dikely to outsail them. 

In England, Mr. Baden-Powell, in his ’86 
Nautilus, has beaten Mr. Tredwin, in his ’85 
Pearl, two straight races, and has pretty well 
proved her to be the better canoe of the two. 
Mr. Tredwin now has a new canoe ready for 
launching, and this is the canoe he will bring to 
America. The relative merits of the canoes 
that are to race this year in the A. C. A. and 
cup races are therefore not known. How the 
American and English canoes will compare as 
to speed, how the different American canoes 
will pan out, and how Pearl and Nautilus 
will perform when pitted against each other, are 
all questions that cannot now be answered, as 
there are no facts to base even an opinion on. 
The interest in the races, therefore, must be 
increased. 
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THE question of the location for the °87 
A.C.A. meet will come up at the general meet- 
ing at Grindstone Island. A salt-water meet 
has been talked of for several years. All the 
meets thus far, seven in number, have been held 
on inland waters: three at Lake George, one at 
Stony Lake, in Canada, and three (including ‘86) 
at Grindstone Island. 

Peconic Bay, L. I., the Shrewsbury River, 
points on the north or south shores of Long 
Island Sound, well chosen, would make capital 
and convenient head-quarters for such a gather- 
ing, give good sailing and paddling courses, 
camp sites, and certainly be a novelty to a large 
majority of the members who attend the meets. 
The association will gain nothing by going 
again to Grindstone, and may lose much. It 
certainly will be more likely to gain members, 
and interest those who now belong by giving a 
new experience to all next year, than to keep in 
the old rut. There is much that can be said in 
favor of salt water for 1887, and little against it, 
as the thing now appears. 


* * 
CANOEING has been practically free from 
frauds and “ beats” up to the present time, but 
the increasing popularity of the sport has at- 
tracted some rogues to it. A person calling 
himself Captain Frazer has been extensively 
circulating the report that he discovered the 
true source of the Mississippi River in 1882 — 
a lake with a stream entering into Lake Itaska. 
This he claims to have done in a canoe. Lucien 
Wulsin and two friends reached Lake Itaska in 
1879 in canoes, and were the first white men on 
the lake in modern canoes. The country had 
all been carefully surveyed long before that 
date, and, of course, they made no claim at 
discovery, although they visited the pond spoken 
of by Frazer, and found it merely a small feeder 
to the lake. Another fraud has been visiting 
different canoeists with a story of his being one 
of a large party of Chicago canoeists on a long 
voyage. This man, with many a/zases, Bemis 
and Mansfield among them, approaches a canoe- 
ist, in his place of business, tells the story, and 
casually mentions that he has lost his purse, or 
just wants a check cashed to tide him over the 
week — wants money, in fact. He has appeared 
in several towns East, but up to latest reports 
has not got much for his pains. Still another 
rascal has appeared at the club-houses, on re- 
gatta days, in the guise of a reporter, and, while 
asking names of winners and other racing 
points, wanders around the club-house, and, 
while the members are watching the races, he 
kindly relieves their vest-pockets (unless under 
lock and key) of money, watches, and other 
trifles, much to the disgust of the victors in the 
races, who win flags, but lose hard cash. Take 
warning, ye innocent wielders of the paddle, and 
don’t be taken in by any of these games. 


* 


CRICKET. 
CRICKETERS will watch the performance of 
the Fifth Australian Team with great interest, 
and, if worthy successors can be found to their 
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two great batsmen, it may be safely concluded 
that great cricketing ability, in Australia, is not, 
as some have feared, confined to a few individ- 
uals, 

The performances of some of the younger 
Philadelphia bowlers, in the spring matches in 
that city, give reason to hope that the dearth of 
really effective bowling among American ama- 
teurs, which was made very evident by the tour 
of the gentlemen of Philadelphia, in 1884, may 
be overcome in the near future. There is no 
doubt that Mr. C. A. Newhall, at his best, 
ranked among the great fast bowlers of the 
world; as Lord Harris says in Ledlywhite's 
Annual, his reputation can well rest on “ what 
he has done and the men he has bowled out.” 
But increasing years will tell against fast bowl- 
ing, and the result of the tour of 1884 showed, 
very conclusively, that, even making allowance 
for the effect of Mr. Newhall’s accident, which 
doubtless affected his bowling, especially in the 
earlier matches, the only bowler of the team who 
was able to cope successfully with first-class 
English batsmen was Mr. Lowry, whose slow 
bowling was the “ feature of the tour.” If the 
project of sending a team of Philadelphia ama- 
teurs to England, in the summer of 1887, is to be 
carried out, it would be well for the committee 
in charge of the international matches to give a 
trial to some of the most promising “colts,” 
with a view of testing their ability against really 
first-class English batting. Among the fast 
bowlers, Mr. W. J. Duhring, of the Germantown 
club, has made a very fine record for the past 
two seasons, and Mr. Geo. Patterson shows 
great promise as a medium-paced bowler. In 
fact, the decisive victory of the Germantown 
club over the Young America Eleven, on 
Decoration Day, was chiefly due to the remark- 
able bowling of these two young gentlemen. 
The “ cricket life” of young men, if we may use 
the expression, is so short in America, owing to 
the pressing demands of business, that, unless 
talent is developed very early, it frequently is 
never recognized, and while we do not advocate 
discarding old and tried players, it certainly 
seems to be the part of wisdom to give the 
youngsters a chance. 


* 
* % 
FISHING. 


THE Sixth Annual Fly and Bait Casting Tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the English an- 
gling societies, took place at Orleans House, 
Twickenham, on June 5. It was highly success- 
ful, there having been something over one 
hundred competitors present from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. 

We had supposed that the Switch cast men- 
tioned in the programme of this tournament was 
the famous cast of Harry Prichard, of New 


. York, in which he made the then unprecedented 


cast of gt feet, and which inthis style has never 
been beaten. But it seems that it has been nec- 
essary there to limit the distance in which the 
fly shall pass behind the back of the caster, 
which plainly evidences that the casts must be 
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entirely different. Mr. P’s fly never passes be- 
hind him. 

Mr. Prichard’s cast, it must be remembered, 
was made with a single-handed trout rod, 10 
feet 6 inches long, while the longest cast made 
in “switch” style with double-handed salmon 
rod, 17 feet 8 inches long, was only 92 feet. The 
longest cast made in what is called here heavy 
bass casting, a 2 I-2 0z. weight to represent the 
bait, was 177 feet 8 inches, made by Mr. D. 
Slater, in the Nottingham style. This does not 
compare with Mr. W. H. Wood's record of 250 
feet, or Mr. J. A. Roosevelt’s, who is only second 
to Mr. Wood. 

The longest cast with single-handed fly-rod 
(amateur) was 69 feet, made by Mr. G. M. 
Kelson. 

Our cousins over the bay will have to let out 
a link or two more, as we have many American 
amateurs who can beat this by at least 6 feet. 


*K 
* 


PERHAPS the most striking evidence of the 
success of fish culture is the fact that we hear 
from the head-waters of the Hudson aud Pen- 
obscot Rivers of the catch of salmon weighing 
from ten to twenty-five pounds. In the Penob- 
scot they are caught by anglers with the fly; 
in the Hudson in the nets of the shad-fishers. 

These are undoubtedly the produce of the fry 
planted by Mr. C. G. Atkins, of Maine, and Mr. 
Fred. Mather, of Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y., 
both of these gentlemen having raised the fry 
from the eggs, and planted them under the di- 
rection of Prof. Spencer F. Baird, United States 
Fish Commissioner. 

Mr. A. N. Cheney, of Glens Falls, caught 
quite anumber of young salmon in one of the 
tributaries of the Hudson, some two years ago, 
and forwarded them to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion as specimens. They were about eight 
inches long, slenderer than the brook trout, but 
having the same scarlet spots. These disappear 
as the fish grow older. 

The State should make an appropriation for 
the building and maintenance of proper fish- 
_ ways at the earliest possible moment. 


* 
* *& 


IT is with deep regret that we learn of the 
death of Ira Wood, the well-known sportsman 
and angler, in the fifty-third year of his age. 
The two brothers, Reuben and Ira, were familiar 
figures at every angling tournament held in this 
country, and for several years won the cham- 
pionship in trout and salmon fly-casting. The 
are both dead, leaving hosts of friends who had 
learned to admire the sturdy manliness of their 
character. : 

Mr. Wood devoted a great deal of time freely 
to the coaching of young anglers in the art of 
fly-casting, holding, as he expressed it, that 
“every fly-fisher is necessarily a game and fish 
protector.” He did good service throughout the 
war, and probably undermined his const'tution 
in the malarial swamps of the South. 
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LACROSSE. 


THE present season is the most prosperous 
that lacrosse has ever seen in the United States. 
It was found necessary, owing to the unusually 
large number of entries, to play the Oelrich’s 
Cup Tournament in two sections. Not only has 
the number of clubs increased, but the quality 
of the play has greatly improved. Heretofore, 
the best twelves have had their proportion of 
“dead-wood,” but the games of the tourna- 
ment have shown that there are now a number 
of clubs who can put twelve men into the field, 
every one of whom can really play good lacrosse. 
The Harvard, Princeton, Baltimore and New 
York clubs all present teams which play better 
lacrosse than the champions of former years. 

The defense play of American twelves has 
always been excellent. But the individual skill 
and united play and head-work of a systematic 
aggressive attack must always be the result of 
several years of development, even when the best 
players available were delegated to the posts of 
honor near the goal. While the possibilities of a 
good set of fielders could never be realized by 
our clubs, when it was necessary to place the 
inexperience of the team in the seemingly 
less responsible positions near center. This 
“sandwiching” the poorer and younger players 
between the more experienced and skillful, has 
led our teams to rely too much upon long 
throwing, too little upon passing and team play. 
With this season, we believe a new era has 
begun in many of the clubs. 

The victory of the New York club in the 
tournament was foreseen. Encouraged by it, 
before this reaches our readers, they will have 
played the St. Paul’s club for the championship 
of the United States, and two friendly games in 
Canada with the Toronto and Montreal clubs. 
However these games may turn out, they will 
give impetus to the sport, and will prepare the 
New York players for their coming struggle 
with the team of Irish gentlemen from Belfast. 

The American team were most cordially and 
hospitably received, and the New Yorkers are 
looking forward to a renewal of the pleasantest 
acquaintances of their British trip. 

Thus far, in the history’of lacrosse, the rules 
in Canada, the United States and in Great Brit- 
ain have agreed in all essential points. The 
prohibitions by the British rules, preventing a 
player kicking the ball, is the only exception. It 
is hoped that the English players will return to 
the old custom which allows it. The rule adds 
no interest to the game, does not make the play 
more skillful, but rather less so, and only adds 
to the number of fouls. 

A‘new rule has been proposed in the United 
States Convention, which was received with 
some favor, and is worthy of consideration. At 
present, the opening play of a game, from the 
“ face off” often results in an undesirable scrim- 
mage. This is true even when the game is 
being played by the best Canadian teams. It is 
a bad impression to give, as a first one, to an 
audience. By abolishing it, the “ face off” and 
all its finesse (for it has something of skill in it), 
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can be retained to be used in case of fowls, etc., 
during the game. 

The new rule proposes an opening somewhat 
similar to the method of starting the ball in polo. 
A thirty or forty-yards dash for the ball by two 
selected players, running in opposite directions, 
both holding right-handed sticks, would certainly 
be more exciting than the present method, and 
would wholly remove the possibility of a scrim- 
mage, which is always poor lacrosse, except, 
perhaps, when it occurs close to the goal. 

We invite correspondence upon this, and other 
propositions for improving the rising game. 

f: Pav thy IP 
* 


* 


SHOOTING. 


THE enormous slaughter of our song, insec- 
tivorous, and plumage birds for millinery pur- 
poses is attracting much attention throughout 
the country, and meets at all hands with the un- 
qualified censure which it justly deserves. This 
has led to the formation of the “ Audubon 
Society,” whose object is to check this wanton 
destruction before our fields and orchards are 
entirely depopulated. 

The members pledge themselves — 

1. To discourage the killing of any bird not 
used for food. 

2. To discourage the robbing of any bird’s 
nest, or the destruction of its eggs. 

3. To refrain from the use of any wild bird’s 
plumage as an article of dress or adornment. 

Objection may be made to this that it also 
protects the hawks, owls, shrikes, sparrows 
(English), kingfishers, terns, and others, which, 
apart from their interest to ornithologists, would 
“never be missed,’ even were the whole 
species exterminated. A great deal of sym- 
pathy is wasted on the terns. We can only say 
that we opened the crop of one shot on Barne- 
gat Bay, and took from it between thirty and 
forty young bluefish about one inch long. Had 
these fishes been allowed to arrive at maturity, 
they would have weighed from 400 to 500 
pounds. A bird that will destroy at one meal 
the “ possibilites ’ of that amount of food is not 
worthy of much consideration. 

Those curious in statistics may figure for 
themselves the number of tons this would 
amount to in a season. 

However, the motive of the society is so ex- 
cellent that we shall not be too critical. 

* 

IN the June number of OUTING, speaking of 
the building of the sloops Mayflower and At- 
lantzc, and of the proposed alterations to the 
Priscilla, we remarked that there was every 
probability that both of the new sloops, and pos- 
sibly the Przscz//a, would be more speedy than 
the Purztan. During the regatta week in June, 
the four large sloops were matched against each 
other —three of them in all three of the regattas 
and all four of them in the regattas of the New 


York and the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht 
Clubs. 
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Unfortunately, there was neither a steady 
breeze nor at any time anything like a strong 
wind, and the comparison of the speed of the 
four yachts was unsatisfactory and inconclusive ; 
but enough was shown to make it tolerably cer- 
tain, that of the two new ones, the Boston yacht 
Mayflower was by all odds the best, as she is 
undeniably the handsomest. Also that the al- 
terations made in the iron sloop Préscz//a, have 
been immense improvements, and it is not im- 
probable that in the trial races that are to take 
place in order that the Amerzca’s Cup Com- 
mittee may decide which of the four yachts it is 
best to put against the Gadatea, the Présczlla 
may be found to be the best “all round” yacht; 
that is, best in all weathers. 

We think that in strong breezes, if there be 
not too much sea, she can beat all of the other 
three sloops. The cutting down of her bul- 
warks is an immense advantage. Not only has 
she less side exposed to the wind, and therefore 
less resistance in going against the wind, but her 
bulwarks, being so low, but little water can be 
carried on deck. The reduction of her mast 
also will prove a great advantage in heavy 
weather, and in the trials of the regatta races she 
evidently showed the greatest stability. 

While we think that the Przscz//a will prove 
the best at weather work, we feel no less sure 
that the new yacht Mayflower will excel in 
reaching and running. She is a second Purztan, 
fined down forward, which gives her a longer 
floor to sail on and an easier entrance. To 
windward the Przscz//a and the Purztan will 
probably both beat her. ‘The new sloop A¢/an- 
zzc, which has been built at Bay Ridge, L. I., 
from a design by Mr. Philip Ellsworth, is more 
or less a failure. Hitherto, this designer has 
been most successful, but in this later produc- 
tion he has not come up to his standard. In 
appearance above the water, the A//antic is the 
homliest yacht in the fleet. Below the water- 
line she is very handsome, as are all of the Ells- 
worth models, but there is too much of her. She 
is too full in the transverse section, and her dead 
flat, as it is called, is too far aft. There was 
evidently much miscalculation somewhere, or 
else misstatement, for when her description was 
first made public by Mr. Prague, who made all 
the drawings for her, the amount of her ballast 
inside and out was, if we remember rightly, 
stated at some 42 tons. She requires nearly 
double that amount to bring her down to her 
indicated water-line, and she needs to be put as 
low as that to insure her requisite stability in a 
strong breeze. This weight, however, is too 
great a burden for her to carry in light weather 
in competition with the other three sloops. It 
is, therefore, almost certain that in the trial races, 
the Addantzc will not be the chosen yacht. 

Par 

THE action of the four great clubs, the New 
York, Atlantic, Seawanhaka Corinthian and 
Eastern, in bringing the four big sloops together 
thus early in the season, is worthy of all praise. 
The action of the Seawanhaka Club is especially 
creditable, just at this time, as it has recently 
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experienced a severe blow in the defection of 
some thirty or forty of the men who had been 
considered its principal members. It is evident 
that those who are left are the right men in the 
right places, and we predict for this club an 
exceptionally prosperous career in the future. 

The strength it has developed commands uni- 
versal respect, and men considering the question 
as to which organization they shall join, will be 
attracted to the plucky Corinthians of the Sea- 
wanhaka Club. 

Although their yacht is not an entire success, 
the Atlantic Club has greatly increased its pres- 
tige by building her, and we consider this club 
now in the very front rank of the yachting orga- 
nizations of the world. 

# 

WEthink that the time as now arrived when 
a National Yachting Association should be 
formed. The New York, the Atlantic, the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian, the Eastern, the Larch- 
mont, the Boston, and perhaps one or two of 
the clubs on the Pacific coast and in the Lake 
ports, stand on a par so far as the character of 
their yachts is concerned, and each could enter 
the regattas of all the others and find proper 
classification. | Further than this we don’t 
think it would be desirable for clubs to unite; 
but as to that, all such details as to eligibility of 
clubs to enter, etc., could be arranged at the 
formation of the association; but we do think 
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that a committee of one or two from each of the 
large clubs might, with profit, meet and dis- 
cuss the advisability of the formation of an 
organization similar to the Y.R.A. of Great 
Britain. 

The advantages of such an association are 
obvious, not the least of which is the question of 
allowance of time and system of measurement. 
In the three races of the regatta week, in each 
club, the same yachts had a different rating. It 
would be a good thing, also, if, instead of the 
cumbersome system of entry at present in vogue, 
a plan such as prevails in Great Britain should 
be adopted, and a yacht of any club be privi- 
leged to run up her racing flag at any time be- 
fore the start, and go into the race, or to remain 
out if the weather was not satisfactory. Ontwo 
or three previous occasions, there has been talk 
of a National Yacht Racing Association, and 
there have been formed yachting associations in 
the New England States and out on the Lakes. 
They are, however, local affairs, and have 
proved of great benefit to yachting interests. 
Their success is an added reason for the forma- 
tion of a National Association of the present great 
yacht clubs. 


* 
* * 


WE are indebted to the publishers, Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co., for permission to print 
the article, “ A bit of Racing.” It is from the 
excellent work on Racing in the Badmington 
Library, edited by the Duke of Beaufort. 














THE FIRST RIDE. 


A WHEEL! a wheel! is the steed for me, 
A wheel, and an autumn day ; 

. . . When the sun slants low, and the breezes blow, 
Then I mount and am far away. 


The city, with all its dust and grime, 
Lies far behind my back, 

And my heart beats high, as along I fly 
O’er the smooth and beaten track. 


“Qh! who would ride on the ‘iron road,’ 
“When a ‘ wheel’ is to be found? 
“Not I, for one,” as I faster spun, 
And my wheel scarce touched the ground. 


The miles roll swift beneath my feet, 
The light grows faint and dim, 

And as “Sol” slants lower, the wheel rolls slower, 
But, ... “A little extra vim!” 


Then, in the gloaming, I turn my steed, 
And roll my homeward way, 

When a pebble small, and a sudden fall 
Finish ’cycling for the day. 


‘““Oh ! who would ride on the ‘iron road ?’ 
“ Thank Heaven! it is so near!” 
. . . As my wheel and I towards the city hie, 
I repent me of my jeer. 


A word of caution I would attempt, 
(’Tis this my verses hide) ; 
Stray not too far from the railroad car, 
On your premiére ’cycling ride. 
Arthur G. Collins. 
















Tuts department of OutinG is specially devoted to brief 
paragraphs of the doings of members of organized clubs, en- 
gaged in the reputable sports of the period ; and also to the 
recording of the occurrence of the most prominent sporting 
events of each month of the current season. On the ball 
fields it will embrace Cricket, Base Ball, Lacrosse, Foot-Ball, 
and Lawn Tennis. On the bays and rivers, Yachting, Row- 
ing and Canoeing. In the woods and streams, //unting, 
Shooting, and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, Lawn Tennts, 
and Croguet. Together with Ice Boating, Skating, Tobog- 
ganing, Snow-Shoeing, Coasting, and winter sports generally; 
as also the in-door games of Billiards, Chess, Whist, Draughts, 
etc, 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, ‘‘ Editor of OuTiNnG,’’ 140 
Nassau street, New York. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and not to an 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct,and addressed to the publisher. Letters and 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. 


ATHLETICS. 


Mr. Durry, of the University of Michigan, re- 
cently broke the record in the foot-ball drop kick 
with a punt of 168 feet 7% inches. 


Mr. WENDELL BAKER, OF HARVARD, ’'86, on 
June 14, excelled his previous record as an amateur 
runner by making the fast time of 220 yards in 22s., 
thereby beating his own record by 2-5 of a second, and 
at the same time the world’s amateur record for that 
distance. Ever since the Mott Haven games, Mr. 
Baker has kept himself in the strictest training for 
this attempt. In order to secure accurate timing, 
some of the best and most experienced judges were 
secured. The weather was unfavorable for the race, 
as the day was raw and damp, and the track in such 
a condition, that for some time it was debated 
whether the race ought not to be given up. At last it 
was decided to make the attempt. The mud was 
scraped from the track as well as possible, the judges 
took their respective places, 150 yards, 180 yards and 
220 yards from the start, and everything was ready 
for the race. Runners were handicapped to help 
him in his efforts, At the close of the race the 









ae 
judges announced the time as follows: 150 yards, 
14 7-8s., beating all records, both professional and 
amateur, several men holding 15s. 180 yards, 17 
7-8s. beating the best world’s record, held by L. 
Junker (amateur), April 27, 1878. 220yards, 22s., 
beating the best American and English amateur 
records. The following gentlemen officiated at the 
race: referee, M. W. Ford, Brooklyn A. A.; 
timers, 220 yards, G. A. Avery, M. A. A.; W. H. 
Robertson, B. A. A.; 180 yards, E, E. Merrill, I. 


G. Lathrop, Harvard A. A., 150 yards; M. W. 
Ford, referee. 
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Four COLLEGE REcoRDs were broken at the 
Princeton games, June Ig. One of them, the pole- 
vault, being an intercollegiate record, Toler beat- 
ing his previous record of 10 feet 5 inches by one 
inch. 


THE SUMMER GAMES of the New York Athletic 
Club took place at Mott Haven, on June 12, and 
the leading events ended as follows : 

100-yards dash, N. M. Roborg, New York Athletic 
Club, 10 2-5s. Running high-jump, J. T. Rhine- 
hart, Manhattan Athletic Club, 5 feet 3¢ inches. 
Mile run, E. C. Carter, Pastime Athletic Club, 
scratch, 4m. 36 1-5s. Putting the shot, C. A. J. 
Queckberner, N. Y. A. C. (1 foot start), 41 feet, 
3{ inches. Scratch man Lambrecht put it 40 feet 
7% inches. 220-yards run, N. M. Partridge, of 
Brooklyn, A. C., 23 1-5s. Mile walk, L. A, Cramer, 
Olympic A. C. (45s. start), 7m. 29 3-5. 440-yards 
run, S. J. Bradish, N. Y. A. C., 53 2-5s. Run- 
ning broad-jump, M. W. Ford, 22 feet. Putting 56 
pounds weight, M. O. Sullivan, Pastime A. C. (4 
feet), 27 feet 314 inches. Lambrecht’s throw was 
25 feet 10% inches. There is pending a protest 
against Sullivan for professionalism. There were 
24 entries for the 880-yards race. Gwynn and 
Chapin tied in 2m. 3-5s. In the run off Gwynn 
finally won in 2m. 4s. 120-yards hurdle-race, 
Harry Young, Jr., American A. C. (seven yards), 
16 4-5s. Three-mile bicycle race, L. Gibson (go 
yards), tom. 18 45s. Throwing hammer, Lam- 
brecht, Manhattan A.C. (scratch), 93 feet 3 inches. 


A GRAND MATCH was arranged in London, last 
month, between L. E. Myers and W. Cummings of 
Preston. Myers was represented by Gus Sachs, of 
the Manhattan Athletic Club. An agreement was 
made for a series of three races, to be run in New 
York, in December or January next, the stakes to be 
$1,000 for the best in two races, the first race to be 
1,160 yards, the second, three-quarters of a mile, 
and the third, one mile. These will be good sup- 
plementary contests to the scores last spring with 
George. There is more gate-money in a contest of 
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the kind here than there is in any enclosed course 
in England. 


THE GAMES OF THE STATEN ISLAND ATHLETIC 
CuuB of June 5 resulted as follows: 100-yards run, 
L. P. Smith, Manhattan, A. C.; time, 15 1-5s. One- 
mile walk, D. B. Smith, B. A. A. ; time, 35 3-5s. 
220-yards run, W. M. Partridge, B. A. A.; time, 
22 2-5s. Putting the shot, A. Schroeder, N. Y. 
A. C., 32 feet, 9 3-4 inches. One-mile bicycle race, 
A. B. Rich, Staten Island A. C.; time, 3m. 42 1-5s. 
Half-mile run, handicap, S. S. Schuyler, Staten 
Island A. C., 36 yards; time, 2m. 3 2-5s. Run- 
ning high-jump, C. T. Wiegand, B. A. A.; 5 feet, 
61-2inches. 400-yardsrun, W. C. Adams, B. A. A.; 
time, 54 4-5s. One-mile run, P. D. Skillman, 
M. A. C. ; time, 4m. 40 2-5s. Three-mile bicycle 
race, F, S. Fay, Ixion B. C., 75 yards; time, Iom. 
45 4-5s. 

Mr. T. F. BAYARD, JR., a son of Secretary Bay- 
ard, won the senior running high-jump at the 
eleventh spring meeting of St. Paul’s School Athletic 
Association, he scoring 4 feet, 9 1-2 inches, and the 
120-yards hurdle-race ; time, 22s. 


AT THE ATHLETIC entertainment in the Alpha 
Rink, Jersey City, June 17, of the Jersey City Ath- 
letic Club, L. E. Meyers ran an exhibition half-mile 
in 2m. gs. F. P. Murray, the champion walker, 
covered a mile in 7m. gs. 


THE PRINCETON ATHLETIC GAMES of June 18 
resulted as follows: The 100-yards dash, 5 contes- 
tants, was won by Griffith in 10 4-5s. The pole- 
vault, 3 contestants, was won by Taler, Io feet, 6 
inches, which broke the record. Putting 16-pound 
shot, 4 contestants, was won by Cook, 36 feet, 11 
inches, which broke the record. One-mile run, 6 
contestants, won by Black, 5m. 16s. The 220-yards 
dash, 5 contestants, won by Reynolds in 24 I-2s. 
Running high-jump, 3 contestants, won by Spald- 
ing, 5 feet, 4 inches. One-mile walk, 3 contestants, 
won by Thompson, 9m. 28s. Throwing 16-pound 
hammer, 3 contestants, won by Halsey, 86 1-2 feet. 
The 20-yards hurdle-race, 3 contestants, won by 
Spalding, I9 3-5s. The two-mile bicycle race, 3 
contestants, by Stearns, 6m. §5 1-4s. Running 
broad-jump, 3 contestants, Reynolds, 19 feet, 3 
inches. The 440-yards run, 5 contestants, Ham- 
ilton, in 56s. Tug-of-war, Cowan, Wagenhurst, 
Downing and Forst of ’88 defeated the other team 
of the same class, The handsome Peace cup went 
to 88. 

THE SUMMER GAMEs of the Manhattan Club, on 
June Ig, ended as follows. The winners: 100-yards 
run, W. M. Partridge, of the Brooklyn A. C., in 
10 2-5s.; one-mile walk, Lange, of Home Club, in 
6m. 45 2-5s.: 600-yards run, by C. Glef, American 
A.C., Im. 14 I-4s.; A. A. Jordan of the Manhattan 
Athletic Club lowered the record in the 120-yards 
hurdle-jumping race from 16 4-5s. to 16 I-5s. ; run- 
ning broad-jump, by J. J. Smith, of the N. Y. A.C., 
21 feet, 5% inches; 220-yards handicap, C. P. 
Smith, Manhattan Athletic Club, in 22 4-5s.; Wen- 
dell Baker lowered the amateur record for 125 yards 
by running in 12 3-5s. (old record, 13s.); P 
Skillman, Manhattan Athletic Club, two-mile run in 
gm. 52 I-5s.; throwing the 16-pound hammer, J. 
Van Houten, West Side Athletic Club, 97 feet, 9 
inches ; two-mile bicycle handicap, C. M. Phelps, of 
the Harlem Wheelmen, in 6m. 33 1-2s. Wendell 
Baker gave an exhibition 300-yards run in 43 3-5s. 
The 220-yards handicap was won by J. T. Rhine- 


hardt, of the Manhattan Athletic Club, in 27 1-5s.; 
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the 1000-yards run, by C. M. Smith, of the New 
York Athletic Club, from scratch in 2m. 22s. 


BASE-BALL. 


THE PRINCETON COLLEGE TEAM closed the cham- 
pionship season of ’86 on June 19, and of those of 
the team who played in a majority of the club’s 
championship games, the following players lead in 
the batting, according to the Princeton club’s statis- 
tics : 

PER CENT. OF 





PLAYERS. GAMES, AT BAT. BASE-HITS, BASE-HITS. 
Harris 39 12 +308 
Reynolds * 33 10 +303 

lossom a 4° Ir *275 
Shaw...... 40 10 +250 
Bickham 38 9 +237 
Duffield 37 7 +189 
Taylor 38 6 +158 
Hutchinson.... 7 29 3 +103 
BREN 0. 0.5:0:05:06 6 21 2 095 


None of the other players took part in more than 
five games, Brownlee being next on the list, with an 
average of .167, and King with .133. 

In the fielding record, of those who played in over 
four of the ten games the relative standing is as fol- 
lows : 


PER CENT. 
PLAYERS’ POSITION. GAMES. CHANCES OFFERED. ACCEPTED. 
King, right field...... 5 5 1,000 
Reynolds, left field . 8 10 1,000 
Duffield, we ¥ 5 1,000 
Larkin, 1st base....... 6 60 -983 
Duffield, rst “* ....... 4 48 -979 
Harris, ad base....... 10 63 -968 
Shaw, catcher........ 10 78 -948 
ee res 4 33 +939 
Bickham, pitcher..... 8 29 +937 
Blossom, short-stop... 10 30 833 
Taylor, 3d ae 10 32 “719 
Hutchinson, centre f'ld 7 13 -615 


THE COLUMBIA COLLEGE Base-Ball Nine of ’86, 
disbanded last June, after a brief but most success- 
ful season, during which, after training in April 
against strong professional teams at the Polo 
grounds, they entered the college arena against the 
strongest nines of the Intercollegiate Association, 
and fully established their claim to official recogni- 
tion by that association—of which they were deprived, 
last winter—by defeating the best teams of Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton, as also the champion nine of 
the New York State College Association, as will be 
seen by the appended record. The members of the 
nine were Messrs. Finley, Ayrault, Wheeler, Ed- 
wards, Cooper, Lamarche, McElwain, Garth, M. 
Lyon, Strebeigh and W. Lyon. As all the players, 
with the exception of Garth, W. Lyon, Ayrault and 
McElwain, will be in college next year, a repetition 
of this season’s work may be expected. 

The record of their principal college games is as 
follows : 


April 17, Pa. University v. Columbia, at Philadelphia, t1—6 
28, Columbia zv. Princeton, at Princeton, 7-5 


May 3 bos v. Lehigh Univ ersity, at N. Y., 25—3 
- 6, ” v. Harvard at Cambridre 5—o 
= a 7 v. Pa. University at New ¥ ork, 9—1 
— ” v. Yale at New Haven, 3-1 
* hs bs v. St. John’s College at N. Y., 7—o0 
June 1, * v. Cornell University at Ithaca, 6—4 
~~ ” v. Hobart College at Geneva, 11—4 


The success of the nine was largely due to the 
effective work done by their battery, the headwork 
pitching of Ayrault being as noteworthy as was the 
splendid catching of Finley. The team work in the 
field, too, was specialiy worthy of praise. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, at their meeting at 
Columbus, on June 9, adopted the following impor- 
tant amendments to their rules. Rules 7 and 51 
of the playing rules were amended to read as follows = 




















ee 





Rute 7. The captain’s or coacher’s lines must be a line 
fifteen feet from, and parallel with, the foul lines, said lines 
commencing at a line parallel with, and seventy-five feet dis- 
tant from, the catcher’s line, and running thence to the limits 
of the grounds. And should the said captain or coacher will- 
fully fail to remain in said bounds, he shall be fined by the 
umpire Five Dollars for each such offense. 


THE UMPIRE. 


Rute sr. The umpire’s duties shall be as follows: 

1. The umpire is the sole and absolute judge of the play. 
In no instance shall any person allowed to question the 
correctness of any decision made by him, and no player shall, 
at any time, leave his position in the field, his place at the bat, 
on the bases, or players’ bench, to approach or address the 
umpire, in word or act, upon any decision. Every player 
violating this provision, shall be fined by said umpire ten 
dollars for each offense. No,manager or other officer of either 
club shall be permitted to go on the field, or address the um- 
pire in regard to any decision, under a penalty of a forfeiture 
of the game to the opposing club. he umpire shall in no 
case appeal to any spectator for information in any case, 
may ask for information, if he so desires, from one or more of 
the players. 

Section 15 was amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 15. All fines imposed upon players by umpires, under 
the provisions of this Constitution and Playing Rules, must 
be paid to the President by the club to which the offending 
member belongs, within ten days after they are imposed, under 
a penalty of double the amount to be assessed against the club 
failing to pay the same, and suspension of the player until the 
fine is paid, the club to retain said sum or sums from the 
player’s salary ; and in none of such cases shall the umpire 
be permitted to remit any such fine upon penalty of removal. 
Under no circumstances shall the Board of Directors of the 
Association remit any fine thus imposed, unless such fine is in 
excess of $10. 


The resolutions adopted were as follows : 


The Association is determined to enforce the rules and to 
prevent dissensions and disturbances on the field, and has 
adopted the above amendments to prevent wrangles between 
players and the umpire. In order that those who attend 
games may not be compelled to witness such scenes, the um- 
pire is made the sole judge of all plays, and neither the captain 
nor any other player has the right to question any decision by 
him, at any time during the game. If he willfully violates any 
rule of the Association, the game may be played under protest, 
and a full statement of the causes of protest must be at once 
made in writing, and forwarded, with the official score, to the 
President of the Association. 

The captains and coachers are restricted in coaching to the 
base runner only, and aregnot allowed to address any remarks 
to the pitcher or catcher of the opposing team, and none to the 
batter except in a way of caution, under penalty of a fine; 
and no club officer or manager is allowed to go upon the field 
and question any decision of the umpire, under penalty of for- 
feiture of the game. 

RuLE 7, as amended, does not allow the captain or coacher 
nearer than seventy-five feet of the home-base, and he must 
confine himself in the space allowed to him in said rule, under 
penalty ofa fine for willfully failing to } eep within the coacher's 
bounds, and only the captain or his assistant shall occupy said 
positions, as provided in paragraph 2, Rule 16. Nor is the 
coaching of players from the player's bench, or elsewhere out- 
side of the coacher’s positions, to be allowed, under similar 
penalty. 


THE PRINCETON - HARVARD fourte2n - innings 
game, of May 31, this season, was the longest ever 
played between college nines. In 1884, Harvard 
defeated Princeton by 5 to 4, in thirteen innings. 


THE LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIP match played between 
the Detroits and Philadelphias, at Philadelphia, June 
5, was one of the most brilliant ever played. There 
were fourteen innings, marked by great stops, throws, 
and catches. The Detroits won with a score of 3 
to o, . 


THE HARVARD ‘‘ CRIMSON” states that ‘‘ Nichols 
struck out thirty-two men in the two last games with 
Brown and the University of Pennsylvania.” This 
does not show such marked superiority on the part 
of the pitching as it does the lamentable lack of skill 
in handling the ash shown by the opposing batsmen. 
If it was skill, why has it not worked against the 
various nines which whipped Harvard, notably the 
Columbia nine? - 
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THE AUSTRALIANS’ MATCH with the gentlemen of 
England, during the two days of the contest, at- 
tracted 16,851 people, at a shilling admission, with 
$2.50 for seats in the club-house stand. This was 
for a two-days’ match. The contest between the 
Detroit and New York base-ball ‘clubs, at the Polo 
grounds, on Decoration Day, attracted 20,602 
people, at half a dollar admission. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION held a very impor- 
tant meeting at Columbus, O., on June 9, at which 
action was taken with a view to put a stop to the 
disputing of decisions by umpires, which had become 
quite an abuse in the ranks of the Association clubs’ 
players. The meeting was called by President 
Wikoff to act in the matter of the failure of the St. 
Louis club to pay certain fines assessed against Cap- 
tain Comiskey by umpires Young and Kelly, and 
also to consider the case of Bushong and Latham, 
who had been guilty of outrageous conduct on the 
Baltimore grounds, on the 4th of June. All the clubs 
were represented, the Athletics, by L. Simmons ; the 
Pittsburg, by A. K. Scandrett; Baltimore, by Wil- 
liam Barnie ; Brooklyn, by C. H. Byrne and T. A. 
Abell ; Louisville, by Zack Phelps and J. Botts, and 
St. Louis by Chris Von der Ahe. Mr. Byrne held a 
proxy from the Cincinnatis, and Mr. Abell for the 
Metropolitans. Von der Ahe saw how the situation 
was, and, before the meeting convened, paid the fines 
assessed against Comiskey, amounting to $260. 
Mr. Barnie made a statement concerning the occur- 
rence at Baltimore, depicting the disgraceful scene, 
and demanded the enforcement of the law. The 
association adopted a resolution directing the presi- 
dent to give Messrs. Bushong and Latham the privi- 
lege to submit affidavits in their behalf. On June 
20, the president suspended Bushong and Latham 
for thirty days, but he gave them the option of pay- 
ing a fine of $100 each, which they paid. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP CON- 
TESTS ended in June, with the result of a tie between 
Yale and Harvard, which was played off in July, 
Yale winning the final game by a score of 7 to 1, 
thereby securing championship honors again, after 
Harvard had held them a year. The records of the 
season are appended : 


THE MAY RECORD. 


May 1, Yale v. Williams, at New Haven . . . . . 11-3 
= 1, Harvard v. Brown, at'Providence. . . . . 23-3 
ned 5, Princeton v. Brown, at Princeton . . . . . 10-6 
‘“* 12, Yale v. Brown, at New Haven. . . .. . 6—1 
‘* 15, Harvard v. Williams, at Williamstown . . . 13—2 
- & - - ” *“ Cambridge . . . . 26—1 
“* 19, Williams v. Brown, at Providence. . . . . 2—0 
‘* 22, Princeton v. Harvard, at Princeton . . . . 3-0 
‘* 22, Amherst v. Yale, at Amherst . ..... 5—4 


24, Williams v. Brown, at Williamstown . . . . 
“« 26, Harvard v. Brown, at Cambridge (7 innings) . 23—4 
“* 26, Princeton v. Amherst, at Princeton . . . . 4-2 
‘* 29, Williams v. Amherst, at Amherst . . . . . 6—4 
29, Princeton v. Brown, at Providence .. . . 4—0 
31, Harvard v. Princeton, at Cambridge (14 innings) 7—6 
31, Yale v. Williams, at New Haven (7 innings) . 10—3 


THE JUNE RECORD. 
June 2, Yale v. Princeton, at Princeton. . . . . . g-8 
“ 


2, Brown v. Amherst, at Amherst. . . . . . 8—7 
«5, Yale v. Princeton, at New Haven . . . . . 12—2 
‘* 7, Princeton v, Amherst, at Amherst. . . . . 
«9, Yale v. Amherst, at New Haver . 2... 9—6 
“* 10, Princeton v. Williams, at Princeton . . . . 9—4 
“ 1, “oe “ “ “ “ ~ 5 ‘ . 4-0 


12, Yale v. Brown, at Providence . .... . 7-0 
“ 14, Harvard v. Amherst, at Cambridge . . . . 10—0 
15, Brown v. Amherst, at Amherst. . . . . « 18—5 
“19, Yale v. Harvard, at New Haven . . . . . 6—5 
“* 19, Williams v, Amherst, at Amherst. . . . . 11-5 
‘© 26, Harvard v. Yale, at Cambridge es 2 « as Oe 
‘* 28, Harvard v. Amherst, at Amherst . . . . . 17-7 
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The full record of the victories and defeats scored 
by each club — including the tie-game played off be- 
tween Yale and Harvard, in July —is as follows: 
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THE YALE News claims that the recent victory of 
Amherst over Yale was the first in nine years. 
Amherst has grown out of its base-ball teens, evi- 
dently. 


BICYCLING. 


THE First Roap Race of the New York and 
New Jersey Team Road Racing Association, held 
near Newark on June 12, was a complete success. 
The starting point of the road race was some two or 
three miles from the Newark cycling head-quarters. 
The arrangements for checking and handling the 
men were perfect, and the course was kept compara- 
tively clear of teams. Upward of 5,000 people were 
scattered along the six and a quarter miles of high- 
way, and groups of ladies wearing the club colors 
enlivened the scene as they wildly cheered their fa- 
vorites. It was a hot race from start to finish, and 
the winners never faltered. Six clubs put in ap- 
pearance. The Kings County Wheelmen were rep- 
resented by E. Pettus, E. M. Valentine, M. L. 
Bridgman, and L. P. Weber ; the Ilderan Club had 
W. Richardson, H. H. Farr, H. Greenman, and W. 
J. Savoy ; Elizabeth put in the field A. S. Bellinger, 
A. S. Roorbach, L. B. Bonnett, and H. Caldwell ; 
Harlem Wheelmen quartette consisted of E. I. Hal- 
sted, M. F. Germond, A. T. Steiner, and G. 
Pearse; the Rutherford team consisted of E. W. 
Dean, Jr., F. T. Doolittle, A. P. Jackson, and H. 
R. Tackson, while Hudson County was represented 
by Charles A. Steuken, Ed. P. Baggot, L. Allen, 
and Charles Lee Myers. 

The contestants, as a rule, were dressed as if for 
the track, and at the start were ranged in rows of 
four with about 24 feet between each row. Over 
300 people witnessed the start, and manifested con- 
siderable interest throughout the contest. The 
course led over hill and dale, a gentle rolling country 
with several steep rises. The road was uniformly in 
good condition, except in a few spots where repairs 
were being made. There were fewer accidents than 
were to be expected under the circumstances. The 
start was not made until after 4.30, but when the 
men got under way they made up for lost time. C. 
Lee Myers led the van at the commencement of the 
first round, with the others bunched close behind. 
The pace proved too much for him, and at the 
end of the third mile, Steuken, of Jersey City, 
went to the front, followed by Valentine, Halsted, 
Caldwell, and Bridgman. This order was main- 
tained throughout the first round, Steuken being the 
first to finish the 1214 miles, his time being 48.12 1-2 
Before the hotel at Irvington was reached, on the 
second round, Valentine passed him and took the 
leading position, which he held to the finish, win- 
ning the race and the gold medal in 1.41.05. The 
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second man, Steuken, received a silver medal, and 
the Kings County Wheelmen hold the cup until 
next fall, when it will have to be run for again. 
The Kings County Wheelmen scored first, 
fourth, fifth, and seventh place, making a total of 
83 points; the Elizabeth club took third, sixth, 
ninth, and eleventh, making 71 pointsin all. The 
Harlem Wheelmen came next with 54 points, hav- 
ing taken eighth, tenth, twelfth, and sixteenth 
places. Halsted, of this club, who was riding a 
good second at the first turn, took a bad header, but 
pluckily kept through and finished sixteenth. The 
Ilderan team scored 33 points, winning thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth places, their other man, 
Farr, taking a bad header. The Hudson County 
Wheelmen only had one man in at the finish, 
Steuken, the others dropping out from disability, 
headers, etc. The riding of Pettus, of the Kings 
County Wheelmen, was noticeable for grit. He was 
eleventh man at the end of the first round, but man- 
aged to pull up into fifth place at the finish, although 
he had not especially trained, and did not expect to 
start. 

The officers of the meeting were A. E. Fauquier, 


referee; W. W. Share, T. C. Smith, and W. C. 
Smith, judges; E. H. Douglass, W. H. De- 
Graaf, and W. H. H. Warner, timers. The scor- 


ers’ places were ably filled by E. K. Austin, W. 
Adams, J. C. Willever, and G. C. Pennell, while 
Elliott Mason acted as starter. Mr. T. C. Crichton 
fulfilled the onerous position of clerk of the course. 


AT THE CATHCART TOURNAMENT, held at Alex- 
andra Park, London, the latter part of May last, in 
tricycle mile-race new records were made as follows : 
The mile record stood at 2m. 58 1-5s. (Furnival’s), 
and in the first heat Mecredy beat it by I-5s., doing 
2m. 58s., dead. This, however, was not destined to 
stand long, as in the fifth heat A. E. Langley made 
the records for three-quarter-mile and mile, 2m. 
13 I-5s. and 2m. 55 I-5s. respectively. In the sec- 
ond heat, Inglis made a new half-mile record, 
Im. 27 3-5 s.; whilst A. J. W ilson, in the first heat, 
made a startling quarter-mile record of 41 4-5s., 
which was subsequently beaten by H. C. Sharp, who 


did 41 1-5s. Thenewrecord table, therefore, stands 
thus for the mile tricycle : 

Quarter-mile.......... Pe ee 41 1-58 
TUM a aecsigknenece | eae Im. 27 3-58 
Three-quarter mile.... A. E. Langley........ 2m. 13 I-5s. 
| a eeeren A. E. Langley ........ 2m. 55 I-55. 


THE Ractnc BoarD of the L. A. W. has as- 
signed the National Championship of 1886 as follows : 
Half-mile to the Genesee Bicycle Club, Rochester, 
N. Y.; two-mile, Cleveland Bicycle Club, Cleveland, 
O.; three-mile, California division L. A. W. ; five- 
mile, Connecticut Bicycle Club, Hartford, Conn. ; 
1o-mile, Michigan division L. A. W. The 20-mile 
bicycle and five-mile tricycle will be assigned later 
in the season. 


THE YALE BICYCLE RACES, which took place at 
New Haven, on June 12, resulted as follows: One 
mile (3.05 class), A. E. De Blois, Wethersfield, Ct., 
2m. 55 3-5s. Five miles (record race), George M. 
Hendee, New Haven, 15m. 24s. Half-mile (boys’ 
race), F. A. Clark, Plantsville, Ct., rm. 35s. One 
mile (club race), S. Carlton, Yale, ’87, 3m. 25 4-5s. 
Three miles (open), W. A. Rowe, Lynn, Mass., 8m. 
551-5s. Three miles (handicap), E. A. De Blois 
won in 8m. 53 4-55. 


THE L. A. W. Tour will be later than usual this 


year, commencing at Canandaigua, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 6, and ending at Harper’s Ferry, September 16. 
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Mr. GILBERT BADEAU of the National Associa- 
tion of Amateur Athletes, has written a very com- 
plimentary letter to Mr. Abbot Bassett, of the racing 
board, praising his action and promising continued 
support in the stand of the L. A. W., to have the 
word ‘‘ amateur” mean something. 

Mr. W. T. WILLIAMs, of Yantic, Conn., wheeled 
to Boston and returned to the L. A. W. meet. 
The first day he ran from Yantic to Putnam, a dis- 
tance of 4114 miles, in 8 3-4h. The second day, he 
made 30% miles, reaching Milford at5.15 P.M. He 
was on the road 9g 3-4h., but had to stop frequently 
to escape hard showers. On the third day, he made 
34 miles in 3 3-4h., reaching Boston at 12.15 P.M. 
Returning, he made 68 miles the first day in 12 1-gh., 
and the second day, he made 54 miles in Io 1-2h. 
He made a total distance of 228 miles over country 
roads, with one day of foul weather, in 5 days, which 
is good traveling. 

IN THE Liu: AGUE PARADE, in Boston, an enumera- 
tion taken of the machines ridden resulted as fol- 
lows: Columbia (American), 283; Rudge (English), 
116; Star (American), 53; Royal Mail (English), 36; 
Victor (American), 20; Singer (English), 20; Facile 
(English), 5; miscellaneous makes (American and 
English), 70. Tricycles, single, 39; double, 11. 
The total is 653, about 400 being of American man- 
ufacture. 


THE THIRD ANNUAL PARADE of the Kings 
County Wheelmen’s Club took place in Brooklyn 
June 17. The rain which fell during the afternoon 
had the effect of deterring many of the wheelmen 
from mounting their cycles, but the hundred and 
fifty daring spirits who sped over the course ex- 
pressed their gratification with the jaunt. The 
clubs participating were the Kings County, Brooklyn, 
Ramblers’, Long Island, and IIderan. They assem- 
bled at the fountain, on Bergen street and Bedford 
avenue, and rode over the latter thoroughfare to the 
fountain near Fourth street, and from thence to the 
wheelmen’s club-house, in Clymer street. 


A TANDEM ReEcorD for twenty hours, for a lady 
and gentleman, was established by Mr. and Mrs, 
L. H. Johnson, of the Orange Wanderers, on June 
20. They began their ride at midnight, when their 
Lakin cyclometer was checked by Captain Belcher, 
of the Wanderers. They rode steadily until 10.20 at 
night, when they had completed 1505 miles. Dur- 
ing their ride they were accompanied by different 
members of the club. 


THE YALE Bicyc.e Cvs has elected the following 
Officers at their annual meeting in June: president, 
C. Adams, ’87; secretary and treasurer, W. Mc- 
Cormick, '87 ; captain, S.C. Carlton, ’87 ; lieutenant, 
L. B. Jenkes, 87 S. 


CANOEING. 


A NEWARK CANVAS CANOE builder says that he 
has a boat which has been in use for three seasons 
without an ounce of paint ever having been put upon 
it. The canvas was stuffed with hot paraffine 
when placed upon the frame, and has never leaked 
or needed recoating since. It is semi-transparent, 
and the play of the water can be seen through the 
sides when the sun is shining brightly. 

CRICKET. 

TuHosE OLp Loca RIVALS, the St. George and 

Staten Island clubs, met for the first time this sea- 


son on the time-honored cricket-field at Hoboken, 
on June 17, and had a pleasant one-inning game 
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together, considering the fact that rain fell at intervals 
and drew the cricketers into the club-house to “‘ talk 
about the weather.” Notwithstanding the wicket 
was somewhat soppy and the ball difficult to handle, 
some excellent all-round cricket was shown. The 
St. Georges were first toassume the defensive, and in 
their venture scored 64. Of this small total Cud- 
dihy showed fine cutting form in his contribution of 
36. The Islanders in their innings scored 83 for 
the loss of 8 wickets, allof which were clean bowled. 
They therefore won by Ig runs, with two wickets to 
fall. Lindsay contributed 26, and Norton batted 
prettily for 23, and Cuddihy was very successful in 
the attack, he taking 7 wickets for 35 runs, Lindsay 
leading on the other side with 4 wickets for 8 runs. 


THE NEW York CLuB visited Newark on 
June 17, to play the Newark club, and they 
returned home minus the trophy, the Newarkers 
scoring 84 to 76 by the visitors. For Newark, 
Woolman led the score with 23, Samuel’s 17 being 
the highest scored on the other side. 


THE ANNUAL MATCH between the St. Paul’s 
School eleven, of Concord, N. H., andthe St. 
George club eleven, was played at Hoboken, N. J., 
on June 21, and it proved to be quite an interesting 
meeting. The St. George club put their best foot 
foremost on the occasion, and virtually came off vic- 
torious by excellent work at the bat, in which that 
young Hibernian, Cuddihy, especially distinguished 
himself, he making the large score of 65 out of the 
135 contributed by the St. George eleven. On the 
other side, the School team had run up 87 with 
Messrs. Foster and Denny not out, nine wickets 
having fallen, when time was called, and the game 
ended inadraw. T. P. Conover’s 23 was the best 
score on the part of St. Paul’s, Gordon and James 
Boyd adding double figures. Moeran led the St. 
George, bowling with 4 wickets for 22 runs, Conover 
having the best figure on the other side, 5 for 58. 


THE MANHATTAN CLuB, of Brooklyn, visited 
East Newark, on June 12, to assist the O.N.T. 
club to open their new grounds, and, in their desire 
to give éc/at to the occasion, they very liberally al- 
lowed the home team to defeat them by 65 to 63, in 
a one-inning match, H. Bentley led the home 
club’s score with 17, McHale and Holden adding 11 
each ; Hosford’s 15 and Dr. Hulbert’s 12 being the 
best on the other side. Bentley led the O.N.T. 
bowling score with 5 wickets for 12 runs, Smith 
‘having the best average on the other side with 4 
wickets for 11 runs; Hosford taking 5 for 4o. 


THE RIVERSIDE CLuB, of New York, visited 
Newark, June 12, and there played an eleven of the 
Newark club, with the result of a victory for the lat- 
ter eleven by 110 to 85. J. Smith’s 27, Knight’s 12, 
and Keast’s If were the double-figure scores on the 
Newark side; Darrell’s 26, Manley’s 19, and Hap- 
pendin’s 13 being those on the part of the Riverside 
eleven. Knight led the Newark bowling with 5 
wickets for 17 runs, and Michell that on the other 
side, with 4 for 37. 


THE BROCKTON CLUB defeated the Nationals, of 
Lowell, at Brockton, on June 5, in a one-day’s 
match, by 42 to 35, the first inning’s score deciding 
the game. F. Syke’s 15 was the highest score on 
the Brockton side, and that of Camben, 15, the best 
on the part of the Nationals, Thornton led the 
Lowell score in bowling with 5 wickets for 23 runs, 
Astill leading on the other side with 7 wickets for 15 
runs. 
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A CLOSELY-CONTESTED MATCH was played, June 
5, between the Albion club, of Highlandville (Need- 
ham), and the Boston club, which, as it neared the 
end, was the most exciting which has taken place in 
the present season. Although the scores on neither 
side were large, yet there was some very fair cricket 
shown, the bowling being the best feature of the 
game. Thorp batted well for the Albions in both 
innings, while T. Pettitt made his mark in the 
Boston second inning. The match was finished, the 
Albions only winning by 3 runs 52 and 37 = 89, to 
the Boston club’s 33 and 53 = 86. Pettitt’s 24 and 
Thorp’s 16 were the two leading single scores. 
Jessup took 6 wickets for 28 runs, for the Albions, 
and T. Pettitt 11 wickets for 43 runs. 


R. Linwoop Martin, a fourteen-year-old colt, 
of the Young America Junior team, on June 12, ina 
match with the Germantown Juniors, did some phe- 
nomenal bowling. His analysis read: 81 balls, 8 
runs, 8 maidens, and g wickets. 


THE MATCH AT BosTON, on June 17, in which 
the Longwood cricket twelve played a match with 
twelve men picked from New England clubs, on the 
Longwood grounds, resulted as follows: Long- 
woods, 57 and 56; total, 113. Picked twelve, 37 
and 53; total, go. 


THE ASHTON CLUB, OF RHODE ISLAND, visited 
Boston, on June 19, and engaged in a match with 
the Longwood eleven. The visitors went to the bat 
first, and, owing to Chambers’ effective bowling, 
they were disposed of for only 46 runs. The Long- 
woods then went to the bat, and when the third 
wicket fell, the score had reached 78, which appeared 
to demoralize the visitors, and before the last wicket 
fell, 191 had been scored. The Ashtons had to leave 
early for home, and this closed the play. The 74 of 
L. Mansfield was a feature of the game. Chambers 
added 37, and Bixby 24, George and Sam Wright, 


and also Hubbard, scoring double figures. Spen- 
cer’s 12 was the highest on the other side. Cham- 


bers took 7 wickets for 21 runs. 


THE BROCKTON AND Boston CLUuBs were oppo- 
nents at Boston, on June 17, in a half-day match, at 
East Cambridge, it being decided by the first inning 
in favor of the Bostons by 17 runs, the batting of 
Middleton and Seyler doing the business. O’Hair 
did some good bowling for the Bostons, taking 5 
wickets for 6 runs, and Astill was on the wicket for 
the Brocktons, putting six men out for 26 runs, 


THE DEFEAT OF THE AUSTRALIANS in their firs® 
match in England is attributed to the fact that the 
opposing eleven was virtually a picked team of all 
England. In Australians v. the North of Eng- 
land at Manchester, the scoring was almost ridic- 
ulously small. Australians, 45 and 43; North of 
England, 34 and 15 for t wicket. The match 
was abandoned, owing to rain. The Australians 
defeated the Gentlemen of England at Lord's, on 
June 2, 3 and 4, by 7 wickets. Score: Gentle- 
men 99 and 136; Australians, 150 and 86 for 
3 wickets. Messrs. Rocke and Rolle bowled 
for the Gentlemen, who had rather a weak team. 


CapTAIN A. D. AppISON of the Royal Artillery 
stationed at Halifax, N. S., has arranged to bring a 
team to New York in September, to play a series of 
matches with picked elevens, of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and Baltimore. The visiting eleven will 
be composed of officers of Her Majesty’s army quar- 
tered at Halifax, N. S., and Bermuda, and the officers 
of the Royal Navy quartered on the North American 
station. The eleven will play its first match at 
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Baltimore on September 13 and 14. It will then 
go to Philadelphia, where it will play the Marion 
club on September 17, and 18, and the crack Ger- 
mantown eleven at Nicetown on September 20 and 
21. The fourth match of the tour will be against 
the Staten Island Club on September 23 and 24, 
and the fifth and last match with the Longwood 
Club, at Boston, on September 27 and 28. 


ELEVENS OF GUELPH AND GALT, Canada, had a 
one-day’s match together at Guelph, on June 12, 
which the Galt team won by 104 to g2, the score of 
the first innings deciding the contest. For Guelph: 
the batting of Lockwood (2y), Finlay (25), Fitz- 
gerald (23), in the first innings, and Lockwood (23) 
not out, and Guthrie (30) in the second, was a fine 
display of cricket, as was also Logan’s (32), Simp- 
son’s (31), and Curzon’s (§3) for Galt. Guelph sent 
Guthrie and Lockwood in for their second innings, 
with 102 runs to win, and one-half hour to make 
them, which, of course, was an impossible task. 
However, they succeeded in making the high score 
of 54 before Guthrie was caught in the long-field, 
leaving 48 runs to win when time was called, Galt 
thus being the winner on the first innings by 12 runs. 
Logan bowled very well for Galt. 

THE RIVERSIDE CRICKET CLUuB, of this city, 
whose grounds are on North Meadow, Central Park, 
has secured a dressing-room on the corner of Ninety- 
ninth street and Eighth avenue. The club has 
adopted pale blue as its colors, with uniform in white. 
The following are the fixtures arranged for August : 
August 7, v. Manhattan, at Central Park; August 
14, v. Kings County, at Central Park ; August 21, 
v. Essex, at Belleville, N. J., and August 28, vz. 
Newark, at Central Park. 

THE TORONTO UNIVERSITY Club’s eleven met 
that of the Upper Canada College, on June 10, at 
Toronto, and the result of the contest was the suc- 
cess of the University eleven by 111 runsto67. The 
first inning’s score decided the match, there not be- 
ing time to play out the full four innings. The 
University club’s season thus closed with a substan- 
tial victory. The chief scorers for Upper Canada 
were Pardee (27) and Senkier (15); and in the sec- 
ond, MacLean (17). For the University, H. Senk- 
ler came first, with 29, and Smith next, with 22. 


A CLOSELY CONTESTED MATCH was played on the 
Peninsular club grounds at Detroit, on June I1, 
when the Peninsular eleven met the Aylmer, Ontario, 
cricketers on the former’s grounds, and defeated the 
visiting team after an exciting day’s play. The 
match was decided on the first innings, and resulted 
in a majority of one run only. 


THE LonGwoop CLUuB, OF BosTON, visited Nee- 
ham on June 12, and these played a match with the 
Albion first eleven of that place, and beat them by 
23 runs and an inning tospare. The Longwoods 
went first to the bat, and scored 79, Dutton, Cham- 
bers and Sam Wright getting double figures, the 
latter carrying out his bat for a well-earned 15. 
Gorse was effective with his bowling. The first in- 
ning of the Albions was of short duration, the last 
wicket falling for the small score of 14, three of 
these being extras. Of course, they had to follow 
their inning, and in the second attempt, they did 
somewhat better, Patrick carrying out his bat for a 
finely-played 26. The fielding of the Albions was 
quite sharp, but the bowling of their opponents was 
particularly good, and by this, the easy victory was 
gained. Gorse took 5 wickets for 17 runs for the 
Albions, and Chambers taking 4 for 3 runs on the 
part of Longwood. 
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THE Boston CLuB, on June 12, beat the Roxbury 
eleven at East Cambridge by 200 to 18 in a one- 
innings match, W. Pettit scoring 108 for Boston, 
and O’Hare, 36. Not a double figure was scored on 
the Roxbury side. Seyler led the Boston bowling 
with 6 wickets for 3 runs. 


THE RECORD OF THE NEWARK CLUB up to the 
close of June, is as follows : 


May 22, Paterson won by Paterson 
“ 


c score 73to 49 
29, International Tile won by Newark 
“ “ 


“ 


“31, Kings Co. 166 to 108 
June 5, Paterson (2.x1) won by Newark (2.x1) “* = 68 to. 35 
‘* 30, Manhattan won by Manhattan - 97to 45 
“32, Riverside won by Newark “ 110to 85 
‘© 17, New York won by Newark ” 85to 76 
‘© 39, Pioneer won by Newark (2. x1) “156 to 33 
“* 26, O. N. T. won by Newark _ 51to 47 


THE RIVERSIDE CLUB, OF NEw York, visited 
Prospect Park on June 26, and though the home 
team was a good one, the visitors defeated them. 
The first wickets of the Riversides fell very rapidly, 
but on Foghill joining Darveil, the pair made a 
strong stand, raising the score from 25 to 67, Dar- 
vell contributing 33 and Foghill 18. The total 
score of the Riversides was 75. The Manhattans 
then went to the wickets, but were disposed of for 56 
runs. The bowling of Mitchell for the Riversides 
was excellent, he getting 5 wickets for 9 runs ; Fog- 
hill got 3 wickets for 16 runs. Total score — Riv- 
ersides, 75 ; Manhattans, 56. 


THE STATEN IsLAND CLUB’s first eleven visited 
Central Park, on July 1, to play a one day’s match 
with the strength of the New Yorkclub. The Isl- 
anders scored 53 to 35 in the first inning, the feature 
of the batting being Outerbridge’s 14 not out in the 
first innings. 

THE LARGEST SCORING in a single inning on 
English cricket fields this season, up to July 1, is 
recorded as follows. It occurred in a match with 
Bullingdon on the Old Bullingdon ground at Ox- 
ford : 


I ZinGarl. 
pe ee ee eae ee ee I 
—_ DER cc cc Cece EOL OD EWES 152 
ee Ee ee a ar eer ee 100 
H. W. Forster st King-Harman, b Baring ......... 107 


Lord Dalkeith, run out 


Pe, Oe SNE. 5 oo 60 6 448 0 65.0 60 00 OO wee 82 
Bromley-Martin, c Stainton, b King-Harman ....... 4 
S. Foster, c Stainton, b King-Harman .....,...... 3 
Hon, A. Sidney, b King-Harman ............4- 15 
ee Pere Tee Eee ee ee 30 
Montgomerie,c Smith, b Devas .........00e0. 7 
BD coe b Awe a6 bh OCC ONS OEE SD OS 37 
TA te: sar a: 6 Say Sortie Oo ana te, ahh dade ea CEA 658 


THE HALIFAX Cup MATCHES arethe most inter- 
esting local events of the Philadelphia cricket season 
outside of the arena of international contests, and 
this season they have been made more than usually 
noticeable from the fact that the champion Young 
America Club have been obliged to give way to their 
local rivals of the Germantown and Belmont clubs. 
The Halifax Cup won by a Philadelphia team in a 
cricket tournament at Halifax in 1878, is the cham- 
pionship emblem for which the clubs of Philadelphia 
have annually contested: since 1879, the following 
clubs having at different times competed for it : Bel- 
mont, Germantown, Merion, Oxford, Philadelphia, 
Girard and Young America. In 1879, ’80 and ’81 
it was won by the Young America Club, in 1882 by 
Belmont, and in 1883 Young America succeeded in 
again obtaining it, while in 1884 Belmont was once 
more the victor. Last season Young America won 
with ease. This year all but the Belmont, German- 
town and Young America have withdrawn, thus 
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greatly increasing the interest between these organ- 
izations. On Decoration Day the first of this sea- 
son’s matches was played, Germantown defeating 
Young America in an inning by 49 runs. On June 
12, Belmont also defeated Young America by an 
inning and 43 runs. On June Ig, the Germantown 
eleven in turn captured the Belmonts by 115 to 57. 
The team from Stenton accepted their second defeat 
this year in playing for the championship with a 
good grace and hope in the next four games of the 
series to show a better mastery of the game. 


A STRONG PLAYER has been added to the West 
Indian cricket team which is to visit us here in Sep- 
tember, in the person of Lieutenant Jack Lees, of 
the Kingston Cricket Club and Second West Indian 
Regiment. He was in the eleven of Uppingham 
School in 1879, 1880 and 1881, and captain of the 
eleven in 1880 ; was on the eleven of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, in 1881, ’82, ’83 and ’84, and captain of 
the eleven in 1883. Played several times for the 
University, and was captain of the eleven of Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, in 1885. He is a very 
fine bat with excellent defense, and good hitting 
powers, and a very useful slow round-arm bowler 
and good field. 


FISHING. 


THE Dover Era says that on May 31, Martin 
Kinney, of Andover, Sussex county, N. J., while 
fishing at Struble’s lake, caught a black bass that 
measured twenty-six inches, and weighed eight and 
three-quarter pounds. 


THE LARGEST CATCH OF Bass at Greenwood 
Lake up to July was made the middle of June by 
W. H. Scheper, of New York, who was stopping at 
the Club House. He went out with a guide at 
8 o'clock in the morning, and returned early in the 
evening with forty-seven bass, weighing from one to 
four pounds each. The same week Mr. John Iffland 
and Water Commissioner Wismer of Newark, in 
trolling for pickerel, caught some very large fish, the 
biggest one, a four-and-a-half pounder, being caught 
by Mr. Wismer. 

QUANTITIES OF KING FIsH have been caught 
along the coast this season, and in June these fine 
fish were offered at wholesale in New York for one 
cent per pound. They have frequently been sold in 
New York for 25 cents per pound, and are regarded 
as the finest of salt water varieties. Hundreds of 
trout were taken from the stfeamsin the upper part 
of Passaic County during June. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE JUNE FISHING on the 
Hudson River was the capture of several large sal- 
mon, A Troy correspondent records the fact of the 
capture of a fine plump salmon weighing 14% 
pounds, taken just below the dam at Troy. Mr. H. 
P. Schuyler, of Troy, says that the salmon caught 
on May 31 was the third captured within a week, 
the aggregate weight of the three reaching 35 
pounds. They were all caught by net, and Mr. 
Schuyler said afterwards that the fish referred to 
will be thé last one killed, as ‘‘a few knights of the 
angle intend to take matters in hand,” and that his 
brother has notified the fishermen that all fish taken 
in future must be returned to the water, and adds: 
“*T believe the waters in the vicinity of the dam are 
swarming with salmon that are unable to get above 
the dam.” The salmon are now stopped at the dam 
here and are being taken in nets. This should be 
stopped at once and fish ways should be built to al- 
low them to reach the upper river, where they can 
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spawn. The fact that there are salmon in the Hud- 
son should arouse anglers and game protectors to 
see that the first crop is not destroyed. 


THE NEWARK Ca// records the fact that one of 
the most venerable anglers frequenting Greenwood 
Lake, isa Mr. Whitcomb, who occasionally leaves 
his desk in New York and spends a day or two with 
the black bass. Seated in a comfortably cushioned 
chair, he is slowly propelled about the lake by 
Jake Ryerson, and although nearly ninety-six years 
of age, he handles his rod with dexterity. Hewas 
on hand as usual when the season opened, and, 
pocteape, § the rough wind, caught seven bass, each 
over 1, 2 pounds i in weight. 


THE GOVERNOR GENERAL of Canada left Que- 
bec on June 10, witha fishing party, for the Grand 
Cascapediac salmon fishing grounds. 


AN ALEXANDER BAY FISHERMAN opened the 
season at that fashionable watering place by landing 
a thirty-four pound maskinonge. 


ALONG THE LINE of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
there is to be found some of the choicest fishing lo- 
calities in America. The lakes and rivers have 
scarcely been fished, and the consequence is that the 
sportsman now has at his command some of the 
finest bass, maskinonge, and speckled trout waters 
that are to be found anywhere. These places are all 
of them easy of access; good guides and boats are 
obtainable, and fair hotel accommodation can be se- 
cured in the neighborhood of most of the best waters. 


HARE AND HOUNDS. 


THE First HANDICAP Cross COUNTRY STEEPLE- 
CHASE of the season took place on June 12, under 
the auspices of the New York Hare and Hounds 
Club. Weare indebted to Secretary Smythe for the 
appended report: Thestart was from the Park View 
Hotel, near Jerome Park. The competitors were 
J. J. Archer, scratch; W. J. Behrens, 15s.; C. F. 
Brant, 405. ; W. J. Hutchison, 50s. ; W. C. Her- 
ring, 60s.; S. A. Trench, 658. ; F. O. Breitstein, 
758.; E. W. cries 758.; H. H. Smythe, 80s. ; 
ie ra Mittan, 100s. ; . Morgan, 120s, The course 
was over Jerome ah fence, then over two hurdles, 
and the water-jump round Club-house Hill, past the 
stables, and along the aqueduct south to, and around 
Killpatrick’s place. The runners next had a half- 
mile of road work, which brought them to Haskett’s 
Woods, where three five-foot gates, two stone walls 
and a swamp, tired seven men so, that they stopped 
at the end of the first lap, which was a quarter of a 
mile past the swamp. The second lap was similar 
to the first, except that it gave a straight run in on 
Central avenue. C, F. Brandt was the winner in 
28m. 25s., W. J. Hutchison, second, and W. C. 
Herring, third. After the club dinner, Vice-presi- 
dent B. S. Wise, in a comical speech, gave the prizes, 
a silver cup and medal. Asa quarter of a mile is 
very easily gained in a cross-country run, the race 
was very exciting to watch, as the winner could not 
be decided on until the last three minutes, 


HUNTING. 


THE FoRMAL OPENING of the new club-house of 
the Toxedo Park Association took place on June I, 
on which occasion over a thousand invitations were 
sent to members of the Association and their friends, 
to visit the park and see the improvements made 
since the organization was started. The 7,000 
beautiful acres of woodland and lake and stream that 
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make Toxedo Park one of the finest country club es- 
tates in the world, are the property of some two hun- 
dred members. Mr. Pierre Lorillard is the presi- 
dent and the ruling spirit of the new pleasure resort. 
Nearly three hundred of the invitations were ac- 
cepted, anda delightful afternoon was spent at the 
grounds and the club-house. The Park is situated 
on a wooded and watered district of the State, eight 
hundred feet above the level of the New York Bay, 
and the grounds surround a beautiful sheet of water 
over two miles in length and proportionately wide. 
At one end 6f the lake the club-house is located, and 
it is architecturally and in other respects all that 
could be desired. Then, too, it is surrounded by 
pretty little hunting cottages scattered all about in 
desirable places, and beautiful roads wind in and out 
of a wooded country almost as wild as when the In- 
dians left it, a century or two ago. Boat-houses are 
there, and stables and bowling alleys and billiard- 
rooms and tennis grounds and all the outdoor estab- 
lishments that go to make a place like that attractive. 
Most of the 7,000 acres are still a mountainous 
wilderness, and the bass that lie under the purple 
shadow of the lake’s banks still bite as eagerly 
as if they had never been frightened, while off in the 
innermost sanctuaries of the forest no one can tell 
what game lurks waiting for the amateur hunters 
who comprise the majority of the members of the 
Association. 

The place is as exclusive as can be imagined. 
From the pretty lichen-covered stone wall up the 
two miles of road that winds to the club-house and 
far beyond, each member is monarch of all he sur- 
veys. The grounds are carefully guarded, and woe 
to the unlucky stranger who strays across the posted 
boundary. Mr. Lorillard is president, Allen T. 
Rice is vice-president, Grenville Kane is treasurer 
and William Kent is secretary of the association. 


LACROSSE. 

THE NEw YorK CLuB, on June 26, met the 
visiting Druid Club’s team on the Staten Island 
ball ground, and after an exciting contest, the home 
team came off victorious by the appended score. 


NEW YORK. POSITION. BALTIMORE. 
Saree. eer es 2s eee Primrose 
ea ee ee Penniman 
A. D. Ritchey. . . . Cover-point.... W. B %. Penniman 
— eer s First defense field . . . R. B. Hopkins 
Serre Second defense field 1... . C. Rigg 
$% odes, Jr. .. Third defense field . = Symington 
SSG hy oss, bine Center field R . vk Reece 
Ww. ee eee re Third attack field ie :: "3 Gamble 
i OE 6 «0.0.2 Second attack field . - = Reece 
Flesh . co cccecss Piratattack field, .....s. S. J. Poe 
ag Popham... Insidehome ...... A. Mel vane, Jr. 
. Lennox .... Outside home....... J. McHenry 

E Clulf oe es _ Es b0 ocean eee —-— 


Referee — H. H. Balch. Umpires— Messrs. Joumea (for 
New-York) and H. Pierce Millar (for Baltimore). Goals — 
New-York, 3 ; Baltimore, 1. Time of game— 1.30. 

The ground was extremely slippery, owing to the 
rain, and the players slid and tumbled about, to the 
great amusement of the spectators, who shouted 
themselves hoarse with delight. Flash got the first 
goal for New York, the time being 7m. Thirty-five 
minutes were consumed in getting the next goal, 
neither side being conspicuous for fine play. Finally, 
Lennox, getting the ball at outside home, put it 
through Primrose’s legs, scoring another goal for 
New York. After a short rest, the game was re- 
sumed, and Henery and Reece, of Baltimore, played 
a fine game, and their efforts were rewarded by 
Riggs securing a goal for Baltimore; time, 8m. 


The next game Lennox won for New York by a 
pretty pass from Popham ; 


time, 12m. Play was 
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resumed, and Robinson got his cheek cut open by 
Reece’s stick. It was purely an accident, and could 
not be avoided. The injury was not serious. Time 
was soon after called, the game resulting in a victory 
for New York by 3 goals to 1. 


THE First MATCH OF THE SEASON between the 
Cambridge and South Boston clubs was played at 
Cambridge on June 19, when Boston won by 4 goals 
too. It was almost entirely a game for the two 
‘*points.” No sooner would the ball be passed to 
the South Bostons’ goal than the doughty Duggan 
would, by one of his famous long throws, return it 
to the Cambridge end, where Simpson would again 
pass to the South Bostons’ goal. This superb de- 
fense work of Simpson and the fine goal tending 
of Greenleaf saved many a goal for the Cambridges, 
and their fine play evoked round after round of ap- 
plause. The South Boston attack played a good 
game, Skelly especially excelling in his position. 
Mr. Wellington Wells, of Cambridge, refereed to 
the satisfaction of both parties, and Mr. Mullen for 
Cambridge, and Mr. O'Farrell for South Boston, 
were the umpires. Charles Boyle was field captain 
for South Boston, and Walter Hook for Cambridge. 
The players : 


SOUTH BOSTONS, POSITION. CAMBRIDGE. 
AS Peer Goal......... .. « Greenleaf 
DER cise ewees Pssst see an sees Simpson 
.. er eee ee arr 
Coyle W. Clarke 
2 re Defense field. ...... | Partridge 
oice Jacobson 
a ae eae a re ee Herne 
Whitehead } Myers 
T. Cooper } os. 00 Attach Gelb ....0 ccc Paine 
McKellar } Dubé 
.. SAS Outside home ......... Clancy 
ee eee ee rr Noyes 


THE INDEPENDENTS, OF BOSTON, AND SOMMER- 
VILLE CLUBS played at Sommerville, on June 19, with 
the result of a score of 4 goals too in favor of the 
Independents. Its goals were won by Kerwin, 
Kelley, McLaughlin, Carson, and McLaughlin, in 
the order named, the last being a thrown ball. 
There was an interested crowd of lady and gentle- 
men spectators. The teams: 


INDEPENDENTS, POSITION. BOSTONS, 
I asics cenitunlenianccied ME aisicanssepacenneuee B. S. Ross 
hia iighs hnprend new anie re Bonnell 
Eh ircnaiebantvion Coverapoimt. ....ccccsesss0 Trihey 

. § Champney 
sevigne re ree Haywood 
ce) McCausland 
PIR insiciedonsnenisicsnas MEE siccswiasssaxcan Boardman 
Carson ) Thatcher 
. Kelley Dilute caiman TAA sian ccvscives W. B. Ross 
McLaughlin } A. Ritchie 
— f ais nied anlat PR oiccnsennexsciene F. C. Ross 


Captains: Bostons, G. R. Libby; Independents, Bridges. 

Umpires: Bostons, Sulley; Independents, Peacock. 

Referee, Nichols. 

W. B. Ross was called off to go to Montreal after 
the first half hour, and his place was taken by Peter- 
son. 


H. E. Peasopy, ’87, has been elected captain of 
the Harvard lacrosse team for the  Goming year. 


THE PARADE GROUND AT PROSPECT PARK, 
which, with its forty odd acres of level turf surface 
is devoted to base-ball, cricket and lacrosse games, 
was, on June 12, the scene of a match played be- 
tween the New York club twelve, and the twelve 
of the Brooklyn Athletic Club, under great difficul- 
ties. The clubs failed to notify Mr. Culyer of the 
important character of the match, and in conse- 
quence the police force in attendance was inadequate 
for the occasion. The match, too, was appointed 
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for Saturday, which is the day the base-ball players 
gather in force. For these reasons there was too 
great a crowd onthe field to admit of proper play, 
and the contest was, therefore, a mere scramble for 
the ball half the time in the midst of a crowd of 
spectators. The first game was not started until 5 
o clock, but it took but little time for the New York- 
ers to get the first goal, Popham making a clean 
shot through the posts after two minutes’ play. A 
second game was begun, but after 20 minutes’ play, 
in which the Brooklyn goal was frequently assailed, 
the captains of the respective sides decided to play 
no longer, as the crowd could not be kept back. 
The sides were as follows: 


NEW YORK. POSITION. BROOKLYN A. C. 
F.S. Wheeler. ..... RT sb: 6: 66 owe J. R. Flannery. 
Ss. eee eee C. H. Roberts. 
A. D. Ritchey...... Cover-point .... J. Pearce. 

H. ij i eee First defense . . . C. Brown. 
A” eee Second defense . . J. B. Crossett, 
W. Robinson. ..... . Center field .... C. Bush. 

W. Veysey........ Third attack ... E. McLean. 

.Meharg........ Second attack. . . M. Reilly. 

. McClain... .. ... First attack .... E. Tilton, Jr. 
SB. Popham .....06% Outside home. . . W. McKelvey. 
eee Inside home. . . . A. Mitchell. 

Umpires— Messrs. Goodwin and Hooper. Referee — W. 
Townsend. 


Lacrosse clubs playing at Prospect Park are re- 
quested by Mr. Culyer, through OUTING, to arrange 
their games for other days than Saturday. 


THE IrIsH LAcROssE TEAM, the only twelve 
which defeated the American lacrosse players in 
1884, are tosail for New York on July 30, in the 
Etruria. They will open play in New York August 
10, and will also play in that city August 12. They 
play at Toronto August 16 and 17, and at Montreal 
August 18. Their last game in America will be 
played at New York August 20. 


THE INDEPENDENT CLUB, OF BosTON, on June 
12, had a match with the South Boston Lacrosse 
Club, on the Boston Base-ball Grounds, and the con- 
test proved to be close and exciting. The fine team 
work of the Independents gave them the match by 
2 goalsto1. Kelly made the first goal for the In- 
dependents, and Carson the second. Walsh suc- 
ceeded in getting the first and only goal for South 
Boston in the second half of the game. Kelly did 
the best work on both sides; Kirwin played finely at 
center, and Carson at the attack, while Garneau, 
Joyal, and Le Brun showed up well for the Inde- 
pendents. For the South Bostons, Walsh, S. Kelly, 
‘Gagnon, and Coyle excelled. Ina contest for the 
ball between Joyal and S. Kelly, in the first half, the 
former had his nose split by S. Kelly’s stick. The 
players were as follows : 


INDEPENDENTS. POSITION, SOUTH BOSTONS. 
GOFOERS . 2 wens oe hese e ease Nolan 
— ES a rare ae POE 605 66605 + 08 Dugan 
eae ee re Walsh 
Levigne i { Gagnon 
~ Pererrrrre Defense field. ..... « French 
Rice { Coyle 
Cee COME. occa as . S. Kelly 
McCaull } { Joyce 
ME PF ccc asaaas Attack field .... < T. Cooper 
Carson* | ( McKellar 

ee ee a ere Walls 
McLoughlin. ....... Inside home. ° F. Cooper 

ae ee SSS e err C Boyle 
i SS PP Ter rere oS ae ere J.K Simson 


Referee, Mr. Samuel McDonald. 


THE RovuGHEST GAME OF LACROSSE seen in 
Canada this season was that which took place on 
June 12, on the Ottawa College grounds between 
the Capitals and the Cornwall Island Indians’ cham- 
pion Indian team. The result stood two goals to 
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nothing in favor of the Capitals. It is the intention 
of the Capitals to visit New York and other Amer- 
ican cities during August. 


THE NOTED SHAMROCK LACROSSE TEAM crossed 
sticks with the Toronto twelve, on June 12, at Mon- 
treal, and, after an exciting contest before a large 
crowd of spectators, the ex-champions were defeated 
by 3 goals to 2. 


THE TOURNEY FOR THE OELRICH Cup, which 
took place on the St. George base-ball grounds at 
Staten Island on June 5, resulted in the success of 
the New York club, which also won in the May 
games at Hoboken. On this occasion, the Boston, 
the Brooklyn team and the Independents of Boston 
withdrew from the contest, leaving the Druids of 
Baltimore, the South Bostons and the New York 
lacrosse clubs to compete. The first game played 
was between the Druids of Baltimore and the South 
Bostons, the latter winning by a score of 4 goals to 
©. The goals were obtained for Boston by Walls 
and S. Kelly, in 10.17., and 4m. respectively. 
The final game, that for the cup and championship, 
was then played amid great excitement. The Boston 
men were tired out, after their previous exertions, 
and were easily defeated by New York with a score 
of 4 goals too. The goals were made for New York 
by Geharg, McClain, Lennox and Popham, in 6m., 
6m., 13m., and I1m. respectively. 


THE PRINCETON LACROSSE ASSOCIATION, on June 
Ig, elected the following officers: president, L. 
Stearns, °87; secretary and treasurer, W. L. 
Hodge, ’88. 


THE NEw YorK CLupB’s RECORD to July 15 shows 
that the team has won six out of the seven matches 
played up to that date. The record is as follows: 








NAME, DATE. | WINNER, — TIME, 








April 24| University 1-0 |2om. (called 
game). 
-3 2h. 
-o 


V.N. Y. University.. 
V. Druids, Baltimore.|May 4|/New York 





4 
pe Stevens Ins., N.Y.|May 22|/New York} 6 th. 
. Princeton a May 22|New York} 3-2 th. 
A South Boston ....|June 5)New York} 4-o | th, 
V. Brooklyn..... .|June 12| New York} 1-0 lrsm, (called 
| game). 
V. Druids, Baltimore. | June 26|New York} 3-1 | = 1%h. 








* Oelrich’s Cup tournament. 
The team which was thus far successful included 
the appended list of players, and their positions : 


PLAYERS. POSITIONS. 
F. S. Wheeler ‘ P R . ‘ ‘ ‘ “ Goal 
D. Brown. ° 5 ° ° “ . ‘ . Point 
A. D. Ritchey ° . Cover- point 
W. Robinson . First defense field 


Second defense field 
Defense field 

Center field 

. . Home field 
. Second home field 


ie A. Hodge, - 
* 5 Wright 
ii Gerndt 
Hodge . 
W. Meharg. 


1S A McClain First home field 
George Popham . . Outside home 
C. H. Lennox Inside home 
O. Flash Spare man 
E. Cluff . Field captain 


LAWN TENNIS. 


THE TOURNEY OF THE ORANGE CLUvB held at 
Montrose, N. J., on June 16 to Ig, was quite a 
successful meeting, marked by a fashionable attend- 
ance, well-prepared courts, and good weather. The 
best day of the Tourney was the last, when the finals 
were played. In the final round of the singles 
THeeckman beat Glynn, 6-2, 6-0, 6-4. In the ex- 


hibition doubles — Berry and Slocum against Beeck- 
man and ‘Taylor, was left unfinished, the score 


standing 6-2, 1-6, 9-7, 6-8. In the ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s doubles—final round, Mrs. Badgley 
and Mr. E. P. MacMullen beat Miss Gertrude 
Baldwin and Mr. S. Appleton, 6-5, 6-0, 6-0. 

The entries included Messrs. G. Notman, Brook- 
lyn; R. C. Sands, New York city; B. H. Whar- 
burton, Philadelphia ; W. H. Browning, Westches- 
ter; V. G. Hall, Far and Near Club; A. Keyser, 
England; W. E. Glynn, St. George’s Cricket 
Club; J. A. Ryerson, New York club; C. F. Wat- 
son, Orange club; A. G. Thompson, Philadelphia 
C. C.; B. 2. MacMullen, N.Y.'C.; R.. J. Cross, 
Orange T. C.; W. E. Eaton, O. C.; M. S. Paton, 
F. and N. C.; C. J. Post, Jr., Brooklyn; J. W. 
Biddle, P. C. C.; H. W. Slocum, St. G. C.C.; R. 
L. Cutting, Jr., W. T. C.; W. V. R. Berry, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; S. Appleton, O. T. C.; C. B. Davis, 
Lehigh University, and R. L. Beeckman, St. G. 
©. S 


THE LAWN TENNIS TOURNAMENT between 
Messrs. Beeckman, Slocum, Clark, and Moffat, ’84, 
the acknowledged four best players in the United 
States, began on June 4, at the Young America 
Cricket Club Grounds, in Philadelphia. The result 
was that Beeckman beat Slocum by the following 
score : 6-2, 6-1, 6-1. In the second round, Beeck- 
man beat Clark by 6-3, 6-2, 6-1. In the third 
round, Slocum beat Moffat by 3-6, 6-2, 4-6, 6-3, 
6-2. 


IN THE FINALS of the Princeton Tennis Tourney 
played June 16, Halsey, ’86, defeated S. Hodge, ’88, 
6-3, 2-6, 6-3, 6-3, winning first prize. 

THE WEsT OF ENGLAND CHAMPIONSHIP was 
contested for at Bath in June last, and among the 
contestants representing America, was Dr. Dwight, 
of Boston. ‘The conditions were best of five sets, 
advantage sets only in final round: first prize, chal- 
lenge cup, valued at 50 guineas. In the first round 
the Doctor drew a bye, and in the second he beat 
Browne, andin the third he beat Hartwell. In the 
final, too, he defeated H. Gram, of Oxford University, 
and thereby won the championship. In the gent- 
lemen’s doubles, in the same tournament, Messrs. 
Dwight and Gove played as partners and reached the 
final round, in which they were defeated by Browne 
and W. Renshawe, 3-6, 6-3, 6-3, 6-2. 


THE CRESCENT LAWN TENNIS CLuB, of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., opened their season on Decoration 
Day, with games in the afternoon and a reception at 
night. The club is in a prosperous condition finan- 
cially and otherwise. 


IN THE TOURNEY AT EXETER, N. H., on June 
19, Phillips Exeter Academy was victorious in both 
singles and doubles. In the singles, Meehan beat 
Breed 6-3, 6-4. In the doubles, Meehan and Hunt- 
ington beat Breed and Shaw 4-6, 6-4, 6-0. 


THE NEw JeRSEY STATE LAWN TENNIS As- 
SOCIATION was organized on June 3, at a meeting 
held at the Astor House in this city. Out of the 
fourteen organizations forming the association, rep- 
resentatives were present as follows:— Mr. W. L. 
Snyder, of the Franklin Archery Club; Mr. R. S. 
Jacobson, of the Hackensack Lawn Tennis Club ; 
Mr. John M. Howell, of the Haddon Lawn Tennis 
Club of Haddonfield; Mr. H. M. Peters, of the 
Newark I.awn Tennis Club; Mr. W. P. Williams, 
of the Orange Lawn Tennis Club; Mr. T. N. Mc- 
Carter, Jr., of the Princeton College and Princeton 
Town Lawn Tennis clubs; Mr. M. D. M. Marsel- 
lus, of the Passaic Lawn Tennis Club, and Mr. W. 
H. Peck, of the Roseville Lawn Tennis Club. The 
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association adopted a constitution and by-laws, which 
with but a slight modification are similar to those 
governing the United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, The annual dues for each club belonging to 
the New Jersey association were fixed at $3, and it 
was decided that none but members belonging to 
the clubs of the association should play in its tour- 
naments. 


AMONG THE INTERESTING ForEIGN EvENTS of 
the opening month of the season, was the contest 
for the championship of Ireland, an occasion which 
draws to the Fitzwilliam Lawn Tennis Grounds at 
Dublin the most fashionable assemblies seen in Ire- 
land. The ground, by the way, is surrounded by 
houses on four sides, Fitzwilliam Square being well 
protected from the winds ; but the area is only just 
large enough to contain four double and two single 
courts, with scarcely sufficient margin between, in case 
they were all wanted at the same time. The tourney 
for the championship, which has been iastituted 
for some years by the Fitzwilliam club, has always 
enjoyed the highest popularity with both players 
and spectators; and the London and North-Wes- 
tern Railway has generally conveyed a fair number of 
English players to wrest what honors may be from 
their Irish rivals. All English players in the front 
rank have figured in Fitzwilliam Square; the Cham- 
pionship doubles being held by the brothers Renshaw, 
and the ladies’ singles championship by Miss Maud 
Watson. The principal events of the tourney ended 
as follows: In the All Comers’ singles in the final 
round, Mr. Hamilton beat Mr. Chatterton, 6-5, 8-6, 
6-5. Inthe All Comers’ doubles, Messrs. M’Kay 
and Hamilton beat Messrs. Chatterton and Garvey, 
4-6, 4-5, 6-2, 6-3. In the ladies’ championship 
singles, Miss May Langrishe beat Miss Butler, 6-1, 
6-5. Inthe doubles, Miss Butler and Miss Martin 
beat Miss. B. Langrishe and Miss M. Langrishe, 
6-3, 6-4. In the ladies’ and gentlemen’s cham- 
pionship doubles, Miss M. Langrishe and Mr. E. 
Chatterton beat Miss Hodson and Mr. J. Dwight, 
6-1, 6-2. 


PIGEON FLIGHTS. 


IN THE CONTESTS BETWEEN HOMING PIGEONS 
Philadelphia thus far has the lead. In 1885, Phila- 
delphia birds captured the young-bird record, and 
was the first to have birds home for over 750 miles, 
and this year it has the record for bestaverage speed 
for the season, thus far, and by far the best from 
‘over 375 miles and less than 500,” made by Amer- 
ioan birds. 

The best American homing pigeon record from 
over 375 miles and less than 500, was made June 
17, by birds of the Germantown (Pa.) club, in the 
race from Charlotte, N. C. The start was at sun- 
rise, and the first return reported at Philadelphia was 
registered No. 7,251, to the loft of Jacob C. Bock- 
ins, at 5h. 41m. The air-line distance is 451 5-16 
miles. The best previous record in the 400-miles 
distances was made in 1883, when the birds of 
Francis Whiteley, Newark, N. J., liberated in 
Columbus, O., at sunrise, were home at 6.40 P.M. 
The distance was 464 5-16 miles, thirteen miles 
greater than in the journey of yesterday, which was 
made in fifty-nine minutes less time. 


POLO. 


THE PoLo PLAYERS of the Seventh Hussars en- 
gaged in a match at polo, on May 29, at the grounds 
of the Ranelagh club, London. The sides were: 
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Mr. Douglas Haig, Mr. G. A. Carew, Mr. J. Wat- 
son, and Mr. Nicholson, v. Captain the Hon. R. 
Layley, Mr. T. Hone, Mr. Wingfield, and Major 
Ridley. The ground was in good condition, and the 
play was of a spirited character. It was soon ap- 
parent that there was little to choose between the 
rival teams, for, after a number of attacks and 
counter-attacks, the goals scored were about level. 
Capt. R. Lawley’s side at first had rather the best of 
it, but towards the finish, their opponents played up 
so strongly that they more than held theirown. A 
number of interesting contests, both at the Hurling- 
ham and Ranelagh club, are being arranged, and 
the present season promises to be more successful 
than any previous one. 


THE WESTCHESTER POLO CLUB have arranged to 
have a series of matches at Newport, R. I., in 
August. 


THE CEDARHURST POLO CLuB, and the Meadow 
Brook and Rockaway clubs will be represented at 
the matches during the season. 


RIDING. 


THE NEw York RIDING CLUvB’s jaunt to Sara- 
toga and back through the Berkshire Hills, was the 
most enjoyable event of the kind known in the his- 
tory of the club. It was completed, on June 7, by 
the return of the eight riders, who rode nearly the 
whole of the way there and back, the gentlemen in- 
cluding Messrs. Howard, Carroll, George C. Clau- 
sen, Julius Simon, Edward Seybel, Sir Joseph 
Fuller, F, A. Braidich, Col. Octavio Knauth and 
Henry Stocer. Mr. Carroll, in relating incidents of 
the trip on his return, said : 

‘We rode through the Berkshire Hills, Great 
Barrington and Lenox, and were met by parties of 
gentlemen, of whose treatment we can only speak in 
the highest terms, At Barrington we had lunch in 
the woods. Col. Wright, of the Second New York 
Cavalry, was present. The next day we invited 
those who gave us such a pleasant time, to come 
and dine in the woods with us. The longest day’s 
ride was from Lenox to Bennington, Vt., a distance 
of forty-two miles. The people at this place thought , 
we were members of the Salvation Army. They 
could not imagine the idea of riding so far for mere 
pleasure. On our return we came down through the 
Central Park in a column with thirty-five members 
in our rear. We had covered a distance of 520 miles. 
Last year we did 490 miles. I consider the New 
England roads and hotels better than the New York 
State roads and hotels, which are very dirty. We 
used the English stuffed saddle and found them 
easier than the American tree saddle. Three horses 
broke down during the journey, but they came 
around all right. We had three Canadian horses. 
They are sound and can travel. The Kentucky 
horses do not stand travel well. They are too high 
strung and too nervous for long journeys.” 


ROWING. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL CONTEST IN ROWING ANNALS 
took place on the Thames River course, New Lon- 
don, Ct., on June 24, it being the result of an im- 
promptu match between the crews of the Pennsylvania 
University and Columbia College. For the first 
time in the annals of boat-racing on the Thames, 
there was no fleet of steamers with shrieking whistles, 
nor observation train with noisy students, to give the 
crews in a university race a send-off. All was as 
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quiet as a church, and when Captain Cowles gave 
the word ‘‘ Go,” it was heard with unusual distinct- 
ness. It was just four o'clock and fifty-six minutes 
when they took the water, making an even start. 
Pennsylvania struck out with 42 strokes to the 
minute, but they did not seem to sit up in the boat. 
Their backs were bowed, and they seemed to be do- 
ing all their work with the arms. On the other 
hand, Columbia sat Up erect, used their slide more 
than did their opponents, and used their shoulders 
and legs fullyas much as they did their arms. They 
started with a 40 stroke, and gradually drew ahead 
of their opponents, who rowed in excellent form 
their way, but it is not considered a winning way on 
the Thames course. At the half-mile flag, the Colum- 
bias were nearly half a length ahead, and passed the 
mile flag a full length before the Pennsylvanias, 
making the distance in 5m. and 5s. Here the 
Pennsylvanias were putting in 4o strokes to the 
Columbias’ 39, but there was a something about 
the latter stroke that sent the shell faster than 
the former, and, do all they could, the Penn- 
sylvanias could not hold their own with Columbia. 
Columbia led Pennsylvania four lengths at the two- 
mile flag, making the distance in Iom. 12s. Away 
went the crews for the third-mile flag, Columbia in- 
creasing her lead, the Pennsylvanias rowing a 
plucky, but losing race. When this point was 
reached, Columbia’s coxswain shouted: ‘‘ Third 
mile, boys!” They increased their stroke from 38 
to 40, and kept it up for half a mile and then crossed 
the finish in excellent shape. Columbia’s time to 
the third mile was 15m. Igs., and crossed the finish 
in 20m. 4Is., the Pennsylvanias following os. 
later. Neither crew need be ashamed of this time, 
as the winning time has never been beaten, except 
by Yale in 1883, when the time was 20m. 31s. The 
winners and defeated cheered each other at the finish. 
Columbia rowed back to their quarters, four and a 
half miles distant, and the Pennsylvanias were 
taken up in the Viantic. Captain Cowles, of the 
Yale University crew, was chosen referee; A. B. 
Symonds, of Columbia, and F. G. Hunter, Penn- 
sylvania, judges on boat ; Joseph Lawrence, Colum- 
bia, G. O. Horwitz, Pennsylvania, judges at finish ; 
David Kennedy, Pennsylvania and W. B. Peetes, 
Columbia, time-keepers. 


Co.LumBia’s FiIrsT VICTORY over the Harvard 
crew onthe Thames course, at New London, was 
achieved on June 26, It was a noteworthy triumph 
and a regular surprise party for the Harvards and 
their friends. Thetide, wind and weather were fa- 
vorable, and in consequence good time was made, 
the winner’s time being 21m. 38s., and Harvard’s 
22m. 3s. Harvard started off with 4o strokes to 
the minute, while Columbia was putting in 39. Har- 
vard took the lead and kept it tothe half mile, being 
about 10 feet ahead of the New Yorkers. Columbia 
kept up a steady 39-stroke to the mile stake, Har- 
vard dropping to 37. Harvard worked hard, but 
Columbia worked harder, and succeeded in lapping 
the stern of Harvard at the one-mile flag. Colum- 
bia was then rowing at the rate of 36 strokes, Har- 
vard holding to her 37. 

From this point to the mile anda half flag Co- 
lumbia gradually drew away from Harvard. The 
latter there put in some fine rowing, her best during 
the race, but proved that she was no match for Co- 
lumbia, for at the mile and a half flag she was fully 
ten lengths in the rear of Columbia. Both crews 
dropped to 37 strokes and at the two-mile stake 
Harvard had gained a couple of lengths on Columbia. 
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Both crews then lowered their strokes, or rather 
Columbia did first, down to 36, followed by Harvard, 
after she had put in 39 strokes for a minute and a 
half. With Columbia still rowing 43 strokes a min- 
ute and Harvard gaining on her, many thought that 
Columbia was nearly exhausted and unable to raise 
her stroke, which she must do or lose the race. She 
was then leading Harvard by only two lengths, 
The excitement was intense. The crowds on the 
boats and cars shouted themselves hoarse. Harvard’s 
stroke had now dropped to 37. Columbia was 
rowing in much better form than Harvard, and com- 
menced a spurt of 36, increasing it to 39 to the three- 
and-a-half-mile stake. Harvard was now four lengths 
in the rear. Columbia then gaveas fine an exhibit- 
ion of rowing as has been seen on the river since 
1876, crossing the finish at a 37 stroke twenty-five 
seconds in advance of the champions. 


THE YALE CREW met the Pennsylvania University 
crew, on June 25, on the Thames course, at New 
London, and they outrowed the Philadelphians in a 
four-mile race. When the word was given, both 
crews took the water together, Yale pulling 33 and 
Pennsylvania 37 strokes to the minute. For an 
eighth of a mile, neither boat gained any advantage. 
The crews pulled well, Yale with a long, graceful 
sweep and slow recovery, Pennsylvania with a snappy 
dip at the water and a quick recover. The Yale 
crew gradually drew away from the Pennsylvania, 
and it soon became evident that the latter were no 
match for their opponents. Yale passed the mile 
flag pulling 32 strokes to the minute, and Pennsylvania 
36. At that point Yale was fully five lengths ahead. 
At the end of the second mile, Yale was fully ten 
lengths in the van, rowing an easy sweeping 32 strokes 
to the minute, Pennsylvania spurting to 37. The 
Yale crew continued to row leisurely, but gained all 
the time until the finish, when they were fully twenty 
lengths ahead of their opponents, who were badly 
winded. The time was: Yale, 23.33; «Pennsylvania, 
24.24. The first mile was made in 5.40, the second 
in 5.52, the third in 5.74, fourth in 5.97. 


THE OTTAWA Boat Cuiuvs, of Ottawa, IIl., have 
just completed a substantial boat-house on the south 
side of the Illinois River, on which their practising 
is done. The officers of the club are, Lester H. 
Strawn, president; E. C. Swift, vice-president ; R. 
C. Hitt, secretary ; C. E. Hook, treasurer ; Thomas 
E. MacKinlay, captain; George M. Trimble, com- 
mander, Fred. E. Mayo, Lieut. commander, W. W. 
Nash, ensign. 


THE TRITON Boat Cus, of Newark, held its 
summer regatta on June 5, and it proved to be an 
enjoyable event. There were four races, a swim- 
ming match anda tub race. The winning crew in 
the four-oared shell race was composed of Sydney 
N. Ogden, J. Clarence Swinnerton, Theodore F. 
Kerr and John D. Freeman. They won by half a 
length, after an exciting race. In the pair-oared gig 
race the winning crew was composed of Atkins J. 
Massey and William.G. Coates ; coxswain, Freder- 
ick W. Dodd. The double scull race was exciting, 
Henry C. Rommel and George D. Small winning by 
a quarter of a length after a hard struggle. The 
six-oared gig race was the most interesting event of 
the day. The winning crew consisted of Henry C. 
Rommel, Robert M. Phillips, George H. Phillips, 
Franklin Phillips and George D. Small, with A. S. 
Ward as coxswain. The tub race was won by Fred 
Kerr, and the swimming race by Frank. Elegant 
prizes were presented to all the winners, 
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THE CORNELL CREW, which it was expected 
would row at Philadelphia for the Child’s cup, dis- 
banded because of a lack of funds. The Childs cup, 
which Cornell now holds, was forfeited on June 22, 
and on the appointed day of the race, the Pennsyl- 
vania University quietly rowed over the course, and 
won the forfeited cup. 


CAPTAIN W. B. Youn, of the Pioneer Boat Club 
of Brooklyn, defeated Thomas Huld on June 21, in 
the single scull race for the championship medal of 
the club, Young winning by two lengths. Dis- 
tance, one mile with turn. Time, 5-50. 


THE Rowinc C uss oF St. Louts have formed a 
permanent organization called the Amateur Rowing 
Association of St. Louis, to have regattas on the 
Mississippi River, and bring rowing back to its old 
stand. 

SHOOTING. 

THE DEAN RICHMOND CuP was won by the Aud- 
ubon club at the annual field meeting of the New 
York State Association at Rochester, on June 25. 
The first prize in the first contest was won by a 
youth named Whitney. Hudson, of Syracuse, 
Smith, of Buffalo, and Babcock, of Rochester, were 
the other winners, winning purses of $50 to $75. In 
the afternoon, the contest with live birds for the 
Dean Richmond Cup, value $1,150, was shot. The 
cup is the property of the association, and is held 
one year by the winning team. For the past three 
years it has been held by the Audubon Sportsmen’s 
Club, of Buffalo. Three clubs contested —the 
Audubon and Queen City of Buffalo, and the 
Onondaga, of Syracuse. Each club provided a team 
of their members, and the scores were as follows: 

QUEEN CITY. 


Talsma—17. Koch—17. Voltz—14. 
AUDUBON. 

Downes—17. Schreiber—17. Besser—19. 
ONONDAGA. 


Hudson—18, Courtney—17. LeFever—18. 
The judges were Dean Richmond, Eugene Smith, 
and H. B. Whitney. John J. Whitman, of Cleve- 
land, was referee. This gives the cup to the Audu- 
bon Club for another year. Several thousand dollars 
were given in prizes during the meeting, which was 
a successful one in every particular. Utica has been 
selected as the place for the next year’s shoot. 


THE ANNUAL TOURNAMENT of the Minneapolis 
‘Gun Club opened very auspiciously at the Minneha- 
ha Grounds, on the Adams Farm, on May 26. The 
tournament is open to all marksmen, with the ex- 
ception of professionals, from Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Dakota, and there were about 60 marksmen present. 
The Midway club won the medal, the champion- 
ship of the State and first money ; Minneapolis 
second, and Hastings third. Kopriva, a member of 
the Midway club, with an individual score of 19, 
won the prize for the highest score. After the 
regular features had been shot, Lou Harrison, 
president of the club, announced the best averages. 
They were as follows: Budd 99, Wadsworth 94, 
Daly 93, Paine 90, Parker 86, Phelps 85, White 84, 
Russell 83, Ensign 79, Hinsdale and Tuber 77, Gil- 
lespie 75, Penfield 74, Millard 70, Whitcomb 63, 
Black 62. ‘The prize for the best individual aver- 
age, awarded C. W. Budd, was a beautiful diamond 
badge, the gift of the Minneapolis chamber of com- 
merce. Mr. Budd is comparatively a young man, 
although shown as one of the very best handlers of 
the shotgun in the United States. He is at present 
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a resident of Des Moines, Iowa, and is champion of 
the United States. 


THE Fountain Gun Ciuvs held its first field 
meeting on the club’s new grounds at Parkville, 
L. I., on June 9. The winners of classes A, B, 
and C were respectively Messrs. Wynn, Leveredge, 
and Stewart. Dr. Wynn shot at 29 yards, and 
Leveredge and Stewart at 24. The former killed 
his seven birds straight, the two latter killing six out 
of seven each. 


THE WELLINGTON GuN CLUup, of Boston, had 
their Ladies’ Day meeting on June 12, it being the 
closing of the Vase match event, Mr. Stanton win- 
ning the prize, with a score of 78 out of a possible 
80. The first prize winners of the regular events 
were: 

1, six pigeons, Cutting ; 2, five American blackbirds, Swift, 
Pond, and Lawson ; 3, six bats, Warren, Swift, and Wilson 
4, six pigeons, Stanton, Swift, and Lawson; 5, six American 

irds, Lawson and Nicols; 6, six bats, Swift; 7, Merchandise 
match (prizes furnished b the ladies), Stanton; 8, six blue 
rocks, Moore ; 9, six bats, Swift and Stanton ; 10, Merchandise 
match (prizes ‘furnished by the ladies), Lawson; 11, three pair 
pigeons, Pond ; 12, six blue rock birds, Stanton and Swift. 

Following the shooting, a banquet was served in 
the dining-room of the club. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Illinois State 
Sportsmen’s Association held at the cape, June 7, Dr. 
Rowe offered the following resolutions, which were 
adopted unanimously : 

Whereas, The shooting of ducks, geese, and brant, during 
the period the process of breeding is being carried on, is 
in direct opposition to the best interests of game protection, 
and thwarts the efforts of nature to repair the natural waste 
which occurs during the time they are shot and can be shot 
without interfering with the breeding interests ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois State Sportsmen’ s Association, 
being in eflect what it is in name, is opposed to a practice so 
injurious to the best interests of sportsmen and the cause of 
game protection, which is of the utmost importance to them, 
and directs the law committee of the association to prepare a 
bill and present the same to the legislature prohibiting the 
shooting of ducks, geese, brant and snipe, between February 1 
and September 1. 

The election of officers resulted as follows : pres- 
ident, Colonel James A. Saxton, of the Cumberland 
Gun Club, Chicago; first vice-president, R. B. 
Organ, of the Chicago Shooting Club, Chicago ; 
second vice-president, Dr. Charles Henry, of the 
Audubon Club, Jacksonville, IIl.; Secretary and 
Treasurer, W. L. Shepard, of the Cumberland Gun 
Club, Chicago. 

REPORTS come from all parts of the Ohio Valley, 
in the vicinity of the Ohio River, that the promise 
for an abundant crop of quails was never better than 
it is this year. 

THE question whether a State has the constitu- 
tional right to forbid the sale of game out of season 
according to its own laws, when the game is in sea- 
son according to the laws of the State from which 
it was shipped, is on trial in Missouri. 


THE First ANNUAL MEETING of the ‘‘ National 
Association for the Protection of Game, Birds and 
Fish ” was held at the Palmer House, Chicago, on 
June 8 The committee on credentials reported the 
following clubs represented by delegates: Iowa 
State Sportsmen’s Association ; Missouri State 
Sportsmen's Association ; Santa Fé Rod and Gun 
Club, Santa Fé, N. M. ; Kent County Sportsmen's 
Club, Michigan ; ; South 'Side Gun Club, Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Michigan State Sportsmen’s Association ; 
West Side Gun Club, Bay View, Wis.; Dardenne 
Gun Club, St. Louis, Mo.; Leisure Gun Club, 
Evansville, Ind. ; Cumberland Gun Club, Chicago ; 
Arkansas Gun Club, Hot Springs, Ark.; Sportsmen’s 
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Association of Western Pennsylvania ; Ouachita Rod 
Club, Hot Springs, Ark.; Audubon Gun Club, 
Chicago; Ringgold Gun Club, Tennesee; Big Lake 
Gun Club and Pulaski Sportsmen’s Club, of Little 
Rock, Ark.; Capital City Gun Club, Washington ; 
Chicago Shooting Club, Chicago; and the Cuvier 
Club of Cincinnati, O. The report was adopted. 
There were present Fish Commissioners, Dr. J. G. 
W. Steedman, of Missouri; Col. H. H. Rottaken, 
of Arkansas. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year re- 
sulted as follows: president, Dr. N. Rowe, Chi- 
cago ; vice-president, Dr. F. B. Norcom, Chicago; 
secretary, W. L. Shepard, Chicago. The conven- 
tion then adjourned to meet in Chicago next June, 
1887. Dr. F. B. Norcom, of Chicago, read a paper 
on the subject of ‘‘ The Ethics of Sportsmanship.” 
He classed sportsmen, as true sportsmen, who were 
asa class the gentlemen of the land, who respected 
the laws ; the quasi-sportsmen, who from careless- 
ness and recklessness shot without regard to the 
laws ; the lawless criminal pot hunter, who shot, 
trapped, and netted game at all times, preferring 
to break the laws rather than respect them. He de- 
cried the ambition of certain club members, who 
shot to make the biggest bags of game. He advo- 
cated the discountenancing of market hunters, and 
the suppressing of the traffic in game out of season. 
He handled the professional field dog trainers with- 
out gloves, on account of the many poorly trained 
dogs foisted off upon sportsmen at high prices. 


THE REVISED GAME LAws OF NEW JERSEY, 
which refer to song and insectivorous birds is as 
follows: 

** No person shall, at any time, within this State, 
catch, kill, trap, or expose for sale, or have in his 
possession, killed or trapped, any night hawk, whip- 
poor-will, thrush, meadow lark, sky lark, finch, mar- 
tin, swallow, woodpecker, robin, oriole, red or cardi- 
nal bird, cedar bird, wren, tanager, blue bird, snow 
bird, tern, gull, or other insectivorous or song bird ; 
and no person shall, in the months of March, April, 
May, June, July and August, knowingly or willfully 
molest, tear down, or destroy the nest of any wild 
bird, or take, carry away, or destroy the eggs of any 
such wild bird; nor shall any person, at any time, 
sell, offer or expose for sale, or buy, the egg or eggs 
of any bird above named.” 

Section 3 forbids, absolutely, the use of birds as 
articles of ornamentation and forstuffing, under a 
penalty of five dollars in some cases, and fifty dollars 
in other cases. The English sparrow is excepted 
in this act. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS GAME LAws are admi- 
rably worded, judging from the appended sample : 

“*Section 5. Whoever takes or kills a gray squir- 
rel, hare or rabbit, between the first day of March 
and the first day of September, or within said time 
buys, sells, or offers for sale any of said animals, 
shall be punished by a fine of $10.” 


THE BEACH BirDs have not been so plentiful on 
Long Island for some years past as they are this 
season, and one cause assigned for this is that the 
law forbidding the killing of these birds in spring is 
said to have been pretty generally respected in most 
localities. The birds when they reached Long Isl- 
and shores were not at once pursued with shotgun 
and driven away. Finding quiet spots where food 
was plenty, they have lingered and have become 
very gentle. No doubt some of them will breed, 
and as a result the beach-bird shooting in August 
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and September will be better than it has been for 
years. 


THE JUNE MEETING of the Boiling Springs Gun 
Club, of Rutherford, N. J., resulted in the success of 
L. Robinson in winning the first honors, 
he hitting 14 birds out of 15. W. Van Riper was 
second with 13 out of 15. C. H. Coe and Theo. 
Myers winning with 12 out of 15. The rules were 
to shoot at fifteen clay birds ; three traps ; 5 yards 
apart; 18 yards rise. Each trap set at last notch. 


THE RIFLE. 


Wo. HAyEs, OF NEWARK, on June 17, scored 72 
out of a possible 75 on a half-inch center at the 
Washington Schuetzen-Fest, winning first prize. 


YACHTING. 


THE BROOKLYN YACHT CLUB REGATTA was 
held on June 12, under favorable conditions of wind 
and weather, and it proved to be quite a successful 
affair. Fourteen yachts started. These were di- 
vided into seven classes. The boats of the larger 
class went around both the Southwest Spit Buoy No. 
8% and Black Buoy, No. 5, at Sandy Hook Point. 
Four of the classes went simply around Buoy No. 
8%, while the two smaller classes only went around 
Black Broy No. 5 on the West Bank. The first 
yacht to cross the starting line was the Ouxtvie, of 
the fourth class. Nearly all of the other yachts fol- 
lowed in a bunch, and soon weathered Coney Isl- 
and Point, close hauled, on the port tack. Shortly 
afterward the sloop A ¢lantic, which was taking a trial 
spin down the bay, glided in among the fleet of 
racers. The big sloop soon drew away from the 
little craft, which kept on their way toward the 
Southwest Spit. 

The race between the Carrie May and the Wa- 
condah, the two fastest yachts in the third class, was 
an interesting one. The former soon got ahead of 
her rival, and at 2.50.30 rounded Buoy No 8%, and 
was saluted by the steam launch Zdward Ber/field, 
which was conveying the Regatta Committee over 
the course. The Wacondah rounded the buoy at 
2.55.15, and was followed at 3.33.00 by the Oxtvie, 
the largest yacht in the race. The Hattie S., the 
other vessel in the fourth class, carried away her 
topmastin rounding Buoy No. 8%. The Carrie 
May held the lead in the third class and crossed the 
finish line off the club-house at 3.49.00 over five 
minutes in advance of the Wacondah. The Mas- 
cotte won in the first class, and the prize in class C 
was captured by the Faustina. The £ifin proved 
the winner in class A. 


THE REGATTA OF THE LARCHMONT CLUB, of 
New York, for the club pennant, took place on June 
5, under most favorable circumstances. Thirteen 
handsome yachts comprised the fleet that started 
from off Pagoda Point, with a fresh breeze from the 
south-east, and a fair tide. The course was twenty 
miles long. The Cinderella, a new yacht, this year 
soon took the lead in the first class, passing the 
Thistle, Athlon, and Clara, all fast yachts. She 
wins in her class, her corrected time being 4h. 23m. 
11s. In the third class, the Wymph wins ; corrected 
time, 3h. 54m. 50s. The Fairy Cruiser and 
Puchaxe are the winners in the other classes. The 
Cruiser made the best time over the course, without 
time allowance— 4h. om. Ios. 


THE SPRING REGATTA of the Knickerbocker 


club, which took place off Port Morris, Westchester 
County, was marked by some very fast sailing over 
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the twenty-mile course. In the windward work from 
Gangway buoy to Fort Schuyler, the Lizzie R. was 
struck by a squall and capsized. She was righted, 
and towed home. The winners: First class, £/e- 
phant; second, Blackhawk, third, Ananoa,; fourth, 
Lorna (she also wins a silk club signal for making 
the best actual time over the course, 3h. 15m. 27s.); 
fifth, Dandy; sixth, Truant; seventh, Bon Ton; 
eighth, Centennial. 


THE YACHTING EXCURSIONS inaugurated by the 
American Yacht Club, last May, have been very 
attractive and enjoyable affairs. That of May was 
given under the auspices of Mr. Jay Gould, who 
placed the steam yacht A/a/anta at the disposal of the 
Regatta Committee for a trip up the Hudson River 
as far as West Point. The object in view is to 
bring the members of the club together, and to pro- 
mote sociability among them. There are dozens of 
owners of yachts to-day in the Atlantic Club that 
would never have dreamed of purchasing a boat had 
they not seen how delightful a thing it was to be 
able to dispense hospitality on these annual sails. 
There are many gentlemen who have been members 
of the New York Yacht Club for years, and yet have 
never stepped on a yacht’s deck. 


THE ‘‘Bic Four,” asthe Puritan, Priscilla, 
Atlantic, and Mayflower yachts are now called, are 
compared in their principal dimensions as follows : 











PURI- | PRIS- | ATLAN-| MAY- 

TAN. | CILLA, TIC, | FLOWER 
Length overall ..... 95.0 ft.| 94.0 ft.| 95.0 ft.}100.0 ft. 
Length at water-line . . | 81.1 ft.| 85.0 ft.| 82.0 ft.| 85.0 ft. 
Extreme beam..... +. | 22.7 ft.) 25.5 ft.) 23.2 ft.) 23.5 ft 
Extreme draught .... 8.2 fte 7.25 ft.| 8.8 ft.| 9.6 ft 
Area of midship section. | 82.0 ft.| 86.5 ft.|102.0 ft.| 82.0 ft 
Outside ballast. ..... 27 tns| None 35 tns| 37 tns 
Inside ballast. ...... 13 tms| 45 tns| 30 tns| 11 tns 
Displacement ...... 102.5 tms|114.0tms| 126 tms| 110 tns 




















The Puritan is a wooden center-board sloop yacht, 
built last season at Boston, by George Lawley & 
Son, from a design by Mr. Edward Burgess, for a 
syndicate of gentlemen, members of the Eastern 
Yacht Club. 

The Priscilla is an iron center-board sloop, built 
at about the same time that the Puritan was, at Wil- 
mington, Del., by the Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Company, from a design by Mr. A. Cary Smith for 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett and Mr. W. P. Douglas, 
then the commodore and vice-commodore of the 

. New York Yacht Club, for the purpose of defending 
the America’s Cup. 

The sloop A ¢/antic is a wooden center-board yacht; 
built at Bay Ridge by Mr. John Mumn, from a de- 
sign by Mr. Philip Ellsworth, for a syndicate of 
gentlemen, members of the Atlantic Yacht Club. 

The sloop Mayflower is a wooden center-board 
yacht, built at Boston by George Lawley & Son, 
from a design by Edward Burgess, for Gen. C. G. 
Paine. She is very like the Puritan in model, and 
is longer. 

It will be seen that the Ad¢antic is a much larger 
yacht than any of her competitors, and that, rela- 
tively, the /ayflower is the smallest. All of them, 
however, are extremely fine vessels, and all have been 
shown to be very fast sailors. It may safely be 
promised that either of the four will beat the Ga/atea, 
unless she is far better than she was last season. 
The Galatea sailed in fifteen races last year, and 
came in ahead twice, was second twice, was third 
four times, and in seven races she was not placed at 
all at the finish. 
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Lacrosse Amateur. — The Oelrich Cup was finally 
won by the New York club. They have won it four 
times, and Harvard twice, during the six years it has 
been open to competition. 


Enquirer (Brooklyn). — An amateur wheelman is 
any private person who has never in public or private 
raced or exhibited his skill for a public or private 
stake, or for a purse, or for gate money, and who 
has never competed under a false name, and who has 
never backed or allowed himself to be backed, either 
in a public or a private race. A professional wheel- 
man is one who, at any time, has violated his ama- 
teur standing as defined above. 


Young Rowist (Newark). — The distances referred 
to are as follows: Market to Center street, 4% of a 
mile; Center to Bridge street, 9-32; Bridge street to 
Morris & Essex railroad, 3-16; Centre to Erie 
bridge, %. From the Erie bridge up the river, the 
distances are as follows: Triton House, 3; Point 
House, 1 mile; lime kiln, 114; Greenwood Lake 
bridge, 154; Eastwood’s residence, 2 miles; Belle- 
ville bridge, 234; upper end of Newark Water- 
works, 3%; Avondale bridge, 44%; Third River, 5 
miles; Erie bridge, Passaic, 7 miles; Passaic bridge, 
7%; Dundee Island bridge, 10 miles; Dundee dam, 
11 miles. Down the river from Centre street, the 
distances are as follows: Plank-road bridge, 314; 
Newark and New York bridge, 4 miles; Bay Light, 
6 miles; Central railroad bridge, 9 miles. 


John R. Jun, Boston. — The fastest time ever 
made for a mile in competition is 2m. 35 3-5s., made 
by Fred Wood, at Springfield, last September. 


Cyelist, London, England. —Speechly lowered 
his quarter-mile record from 39s. to 38 2-5s., at 
London, May 27, and Mayes afterward tied this. 
Letchford on the same day lowed the half-mile tri- 
cycle record to Im. 26 4-5s. 


Harlem Rower.—John A. Biglin, one of the 
Erstwhile famous Biglin Brothers, died of pneumo- 
nia in New York city, April Ig. 


J. S. Princeton. — The winners of the Peace Cup 
since its presentation have been as follows: In 
1883, the Class of ’83 ; in 1884, the Class of ’85 ; in 
1885, the Class of ’86 ; in 1886, the Class of ’88. 


Bail Tosser, N. Y.—The pitcher can be changed 
at any time during an inning, but no substitute is 
allowed to take the place of said pitcher unless the 
latter has been disabled in the game then being 
played, by reason of illness or injury, of the nature 
or trouble of which the umpire is the sole judge. 


Orange, N. 7.— The four highest individual 
scores ever made are 419 by J. S. Carrick, 415 by 
W. N. Roe, 404 by E. F. Tylecote, and yoo by W. 
G. Grace. The above scores were all made in Eng- 
land, and in each case the batsman was not out. 


English Cricketer. — The eighteen of the Athletic 
and Boston clubs defeated at cricket, in 1874, elevens 
of the Marylebone, Prince’s and Surrey clubs in 
London, Sheffield club in Sheffield, Manchester club 
in Manchester, and All Ireland in Dublin, while the 
game with the Richmond club was drawn on account 
of rain, although much in favor of the Americans, 


Geo. H. Washington, D. C.—In the National 
League the choice of first inning is determined by 
the two captains, 7.¢., either by mutual agreement or 
by toss. In the Association the choice rests with 
the captain of the home club. 
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THE SEAWANHAKA $1,000 CUP. 
THE RACE OF THE FOUR BIG 


THE Atlantic and New York yacht clubs had 
sailed their regattas. Three of the large sloops 
were in one race, and four in the other, Przscz//a 
winning both times. Both races were counted 
by the experts more or less fluky, and great 
interest was centered in the Seawanhaka regatta 
for the cup, this being the most important event 
of “ Regatta week” — the third in June. 

Saturday morning, June 19, there was a light 
breeze from the north, gradually dying away, as 
is usual in New York harbor, after one day 
(Friday) of a strong north wind at this season of 
the year. The outlook was for a shift of wind, 
to the southward or eastward in the early after- 
noon. The tide was on the last of the flood. 

The Purztan won the cup. There was more 
than a grain of comfort for the owners of the 
other sloops, though Mayflower made the 
shortest time over the course; the PrzsczZ/a’s 
time was less than that of Purzfan, and At- 
lantic’s was but 19s. slower. 

Puritan had the advantage of a good start, 
getting over the line ahead of the fleet, and 
without any handicap. When the north wind 
died out, and the breeze from the south-east 
sprung up, Pxrztan being in the lead, caught it 
first, and was off with everything hauled flat 
aft. There are those who say that Captain 
Crocker nipped her up too close to the wind, at 
times, on the run down the bay, for both A/ay- 
flower and Prisczlia outfooted her. Purdtan 
caught the breeze off the point of the Hook first 
and got a new lead, while the other boats were 
making little headway. Then coming home up 
the bay, where the best wind of the day came 
booming in from the ocean, Purztan, still being 
ahead and to the eastward, caught it first, and 
came down for the finish line, with everything 
drawing, like mad. 

Priscilla was handicappea at the start, as 
were Mayflower and Ad/antz- also, by being so 
far behind the starting line, when ti ¢ signal was 
given, that with the light breeze blowing at the 
time, though dead astern, she could not get over 
before the limit was up, and her time was taken 
as though she got over when the Purztan did. 
This error caused her to lose therace. Prdscz/la 
was possibly more perfectly handled than any of 
the other yachts. On the windward work down 
the bay she sailed closer than Purz/an, at times, 
and worked out to windward of her, but a slight 
shift of wind to the southward when near turn- 
ing buoy (10) caused Przscz//a to lose what she 
had gained. In rounding the buoy for the run 
out to the Hook, her balloon jib-topsail was run 
up (not in stops) and set, her other head sails 
being taken in after the balloon jib-topsail was 
drawing. Purztan dropped her jib-topsail just 
before reaching the buoy, and it took four min- 
utes to get the balloon jib-topsail on her and 
drawing. On the run out to the light-ship, Przs- 
cilla again worked to windward of Purztan, and 
made the course in one tack, coming about and 
rounding the light-ship at the same time, break- 
ing her balloon jib-topsail out of stops, as she 
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did so, and letting all her other head sails go 
with arun. But Pzrztan still had a good lead. 
Priscilla \ost a little at the point of the Hook for 
indulging in a luffing match with the AZ/antéic, 
which had come up astern of her and attempted 
a blanket. At the same place, coming in, /ay- 
Jlower tried the same game on Prscz//a, being 
near enough to do it, having made a consider- 
able gain on her onthe runin. /Przscz//a, in this 
way, lost considerable on Purztan. Her sails 
were worked to perfection throughout the whole 
race, balloon jib-topsail and spinnaker being run 
up in stops in ample time before rounding a 
mark, after turning which, they would come into 
play. In this way not a second was lost. Aé- 
lantzc got over the line ahead of Présczla, 
and held the lead till after the wind changed. 
Then Prdscz/la tacked under her stern, and 
when next they met, Przscz//a crossed Atlantic's 
bow. 

Mayflower had a handicap of over fourteen 
minutes at the start, and therefore had the whole 
fleet of nineteen yachts to sail through to get 
the lead. Her spinnaker was set before cros- 
sing the line, but at the line it was taken in and 
a larger one set, with a spar laced to its outer 
end, extending out and above the end of her 
spinnaker boom. She was the last of the big 
four to catch the wind when it came up the bay, 
yet sailed so well on the run down to buoy 10, 
that she made up over five minutes on Purztan’s 
lead. Her sails were well managed, but not as 
quickly set or taken in as Przscz//a’s. May- 
flower outsailed and*outweathered the Atlantic 
on the run out to the light-ship, and rounded it 
well in the lead of her. On the run in, she les- 
sened the lead of both Przscz//a and Puritan. 
When the three approached buoy 10, on the run 
home — the wind being very light at the time — 
all three yachts were very close together. On 
the home run up the bay, for some unexplained 
reason, Mayflower took in her spinnaker, and 
before it was reset, A¢/anzzc had passed her, but 
she reset spinnaker, and in the splendid breeze 
then blowing, out-footed the <AZ¢/antic, and 
crossed the line a few feet ahead of her. 
Atlantic's time allowance made J/ayflower last, 
however. 

The performances of three of the big boats 
was very satisfactory. This was not the case 
with the At/antzc. Her head sails were not of 
correct size to balance in the windward work, 
as was quite apparent from the many shifts 
made all through the race. The small jib-top- 
sail would not drive her fast enough, and when 
the large one was set, she sagged off to leeward 
badly. The good place she got in the race was 
due almost entirely to the knowledge Joe Ells- 
worth had of the harbor. This was very pa- 
tent to all observers, as the AZ/antic rounded 
the point of the Hook, on the run in. In this 
way she reached buoy 60, but little astern of 
Mayflower. 

The finish of the race was a grand sight, 
Atlantic and Mayflower going over the 
line together, with all sail set in a trimming 
breeze. 

C.B..y. 
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